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THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


Tue eyes of the continent are henceforth to be fixed on Poland. 
That country has nobly redeemed her pledge. She has been now 
six months in arms, and she has not merely defended herself, but she 
has struck deep and desperate blows at the supremacy of Russia. No 
war within the memory of man has stirred so strong an interest in every 
breast capable of a sentiment of honour. Or, if it is to find a rival, the 
discovery must be made in her own history ; the patriotic heroism of 
her living warriors can be compared only with that of the patriot armies 
which defied Catherine; and her generals at this hour are the only 
men who can share the laurel with Kosciusko. 

It is cheering to our consciousness of the noble powers which may be 
latent in man, until the occasion calls them forth, that Poland has fought 
her battles alone, and yet has baffled the armies of the tyrant. Had she 
been assisted by the strength of indignant Europe, had every man 
whose bosom burned at the spectacle of Russian tyranny been seen 
rushing into her ranks, the contest might have been sooner decided, but 
it would have wanted those features of grandeur ; that Roman fortitude 
which now invests it with dignity, and makes Poland an example to 
all future nations, trampled on by a severe and barbarian master. Why 
shall we endure the chain an hour longer? will be the cry of the patriot 
from his cottage or his dungeon. True, the oppressor is mighty and the 
victim weak ; but was not Russia the military sovereign of the con- 
tinent, dreaded or flattered by every power from the channel to the 
Euxine? and was not Poland a broken and dismantled power, scarcely 
to be called a power, a nation swept from the list of kingdoms, and at 
best only a province of Russia, with a Russian governor, Russian 
guards, Russian ministers, every office of public life, and almost every 
emolument and enjoyment of private, monopolized by Russians? Yet 
against this immeasurable weight of hostile and jealous authority Poland 
rose. She drove out the foreign governors and established native ; she 
fought the foreign army, and gave an immortal attestation to the truth 
of her cause, by the magnanimous valour of her resistance; and, 
finally, she took the sting from insurrection, and shewed that the most 
daring intrepidity might be consistent with the utmost prudence, by 
forming a constitution from which anarchy was expelled, and whose 
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principle was peace to all her neighbours, and justice to all men. Such 
are the direct results of the Polish war, a most gallant, generous, and 
justified effort of a manly people, to assert their national rights, and 
recover the independence of which they had been deprived by the 
most flagrant combination of political chicane and military ferocity in 
the history of Europe. ! ; 

But there is a time for all things, and the time has now fully arrived, 
when it would be base in the independent nations of Europe to suffer 
this trial of fortitude to go on any further. They should say to Russia, 
you have had your full opportunity to discover whether the Polish war 
has originated in the turbulence of a faction, or in the will of a people. 
You have now fully ascertained the fact, that the resistance is national, 
and before God and man alike no right can be founded on mere force. 
You may desire to make the furious experiment for years together, 
how far the patience of this unfortunate people may be proof against 
your sanguinary perseverance, how far their cottages may be laid in 
ashes without bringing the ruined tenants to your feet, how far the 
naked breasts of the peasantry may prefer rushing on your bayonets, to 
bearing your chains. But this must not be permitted any longer. The 
firebrand of war cannot be long tossed, even over Poland, without com- 
municating its flame to other countries, and the result of your attempt 
to crush a brave people whom you could not subdue, might issue in an 
universal war. The general hazard is too formidable to be lightly 
encountered, and Russia, if she is cruel and criminal enough to resolve 
on extinguishing Polish freedom in blood, must prepare for arguments 
more direct than those that apply to her understanding. Russia must 
not be suffered to trample down Poland. 

Language of this nature is declared to be used by some of the leading 
cabinets at the present moment to the Czar. France has certainly felt 
no hesitation in making the most intelligible remonstrances. England 
has already spoken in all the voices of her people, and it is said, that 
her cabinet has adopted their language. Such remonstrances cannot 
speak in vain. Even the Austrian cabinet, always tardy, and always 
the abettor of a dictatorial and haughty spirit of privilege and posses- 
sion, is beginning to display some human feeling towards the Poles. It 
is even reported, however improbably, that the emperor would be 
willing to give up Gallicia if Prussia would exhibit a similar self-denial. 
But this may be but a finesse of the Austrian cabinet, from its know- 
ledge that Prussia will hold possession of every acre that she has toru 
from Poland with the grasp of a plunderer, determined to struggle to 
the last against the resumption of his plunder. We look to the British 
and French cabinets for the true interposition ; their efforts, if sincere, 
must be successful, for the Czar is already weary of the war, the Russian 
army is disgusted with its loss of glory, wearied with the incessant 
fatigues of its campaigns, and seriously weakened by its losses in the 
field. Still the Czar may find it necessary to his personal safety to push 
the campaign, for even despotism has its masters, and the Russian 
nobles have shewn, by many a fierce example, that they are the neigh- 
bours of Asia, and that, if their monarch be but a sultan, they themselves 
are not far removed from those Janizuries who, in the time of public 
effervescence, knew no remedy more simple than their sultan’s neck. 
The Czar, proposing peace to Poland, would probably be only plunging 
himself into inextricable peri]. But the Czar, acceding to the request 
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of his high allies, would-stand in a different position, and the peace miglit 
be honoured as policy, which would have been scorned as fear. 

The last accounts from the seat of war are unpromising to the good 
cause. The power of Russia is gigantic, contrasted with the narrow and 
shattered strength of its heroic victim. The population of Poland, in 
its present limits, is probably not a éwentieth of the population of Rus- 
sia—its finance is nothing, and its trade is entirely at a stand. The 
Russian armies are said to be concentering for the assault of Warsaw, 
and, by a more calamitous fortune, Warsaw itself has been the scene of 
an extensive Russian conspiracy, in which the prisoners of war, amount- 
ing to 13,000, were to have risen on the citizens. But the conspiracy 
has been detected, its members are under arrest, and the popular spirit 
has shewn its sincerity by evincing the strongest indignation against the 
traitors. Some attempts of this kind were to be expected. Russia is 
barbarian still, and barbarism is even more ready at corruption than the 
sword. In all the wars of the continent, a bribe, if it be but of the 
suitable magnitude, is one of the most potent instruments of war and 
policy. It would be curious to know the sums disbursed privately 
during the Turkish war. But we may rely on the fact, that gold was 
more powerful than steel, and that the fall of the Turkish fortresses was 
as much owing to the enemy in the pocket as the enemy at the gates. 
Independently of the power of direct corruption, among the idlers of 
Warsaw, among the former dependents on Russian office, the pensioners 
of the palace, the gentleman usher tribe, all who lived on the bounty, 
or ministered to the indulgences, or expected the favours of the govern- 
ment, the whole locust generation of the capital, there must be a crowd 
of individuals to whom the return of the old despotism would have been 
more desirable than all the prosperity and freedom of all the nations of 
the earth. In those classes corruption makes its native nest, and they 
are habitually fit for every mean artifice, and malignant invective, and 
treacherous machination, against national honour and virtue. The con- 
spiracy, however, has been broken up, and the attempt seems to have 
only animated the people to the more vigorous attachment to the hope 
of independence. 

But they have found an ally more resistless than all the force of man. 
The formidable disease, which has already ravaged the south of Russia, 
has begun to spread at once to the north and the west. It has entered 
St. Petersburg, and is said to have produced such terror there, that the 
principal inhabitants were flying for their lives, and the imperial family 
had left the palace. But its more startling direction has been the Aus- 
trian Polish provinces. Ofthe return from Gallicia of about six and thirty 
thousand seized within a very short period, the tremendous proportion 
of thirteen thousand have died! The terror has spread to Berlin, and 
even to Vienna; and the cry of the people is, that while the war con- 
tinues it will be impossible to arrest the progress of this terrible visita- 
tion by the usual means. For what cordon can be preserved in the midst 
of fighting armies? In the present circumstances every skirmish operates 
as a conductor of the contagion, every prisoner, every deserter, is liable 
to bear a new infection from the field. The insurrection in the provinces, 
every thing in the shape of public excitement, all public assemblage 
propagates the pest, and whether the war spread into the Austrian and 
Prussian provinces, or the insurrection be formed there, or prisoners be 
there confined, or fugitives sufféred to make their way over the frontier, 
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and what human vigilance can prevent them? the epidemic marches on, 
and may before long make itself felt in the presence of the monarchs as 
well as of the people. The only hope of stopping the progress of this 
awful infliction is by stopping the havoe of the war; peace once come, 
will give time for the cxercise of those precautions which have so often 
checked the advance of pestilence. But continued war will be sure to 
spread it through the belligerents first, then through every bordering 
nation ; and then, when its fury defies all control, Europe, in tears and 
terror, will pay the penalty of those military madmen. 

Brussels at last has found a king, Prince Leopold a throne, and the 
British nation has got rid of an illustrious sinecurist. We can have no 
desire to enfeeble the merits of Prince Leopold in this sacrifice ; but 
truth is the first point, and it must be observed that though he has de- 
sired the surplus of the £50,000 a-year to be returned to the treasury, 
yet he preserves the grant in a condition to be resumed the moment he 
a. He has not given up the £50,000, he has placed it “in the 

nds of trustees,” thus keeping up the whole machinery of the grant ; 
and evidently intending to resume it, if his Belgian patriots should think 
fit to return him again upon our pension list. 

The accounts of his reception are highly favourable. Triumphal 
arches, flowers, illuminations, and reviews of the burghers, have wel- 
eomed him everywhere, and the people are clearly glad of the prospect 
of quiet and money-making again. And what man of common sense 
would not rejoice to escape the eternal hazards, fooleries, and crimes of 
republicanism? If Prince Leopold will conduct himself with intelli- 
gence, and still more, with a real wish to do justice to the nation, if he 
give them freedom, and disdain to sink into a mere enjoyer of a laced 
coat and handsome salary, he may carry his crown with him to his grave. 
If he play the miser, he will be scoffed at: if he play the lover of mili- 
tary parade, the amateur of lancers, hussars, and other gewgaws of ser- 
vice, he will be in danger of it over-draining his exchequer, and being 
rapidly turned out. If he play the German prince, the Landgrave or 
Margrave, the sullen sovereign of three square miles, his fate will be 
sealed within the first week. 

But at best his throne must be an uneasy one. A strong and bitter 
Flemish party have already declared against him. The Dutch nation 
are universally indignant at the loss of Belgium, and are determined to 
recover it, if sullenness, grumbling, and the virtues of the Prince of 
Orange will help them in the recovery. But the time for those weapons 
is past. Wilhelmus van Nassau was not made for a conqueror, and he 
must be content with the triumphs of the counting-house. His admi- 
nistration was unwise, for it was displeasing to the people. In spite of 
all remonstrance he kept the scourge over their heads, in the shape of a 
minister whom the people universally abhorred. If he thought proper 
to sacrifice his supremacy to the happiness of keeping M. Von Maanen 
at the head of Belgium, he has only himself to thank for the consequences. 
Another absurdity was the determination to make the Flemings speak 
Dutch, whether they knew it or not; the consequence was that they 
have left their king to contribute his philosophical cares to his Hollanders 
alone. There were fifty other similar fooleries played off upon a people, 
tetchy enough in their nature, much connected with France, who taught 
them to despise the Hollanders most heartily, and fully recollecting the 
brilliant times of Napoleon, who taught them as heartily to despise, 
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right or wrong, every thing that called itself’ a monarch on the con- 
tinent. The Flemings have now another reason for their aversion ; the 
have fought the Dutch and beat them. They have fought the Dutch 
troops of the line with peasants and apprentices, and they have beat 
Mynheer without mercy. Of course, the breach is now irreconcileable. 
So much for the partition policy, so much for handing over nations, as if 
they were as transferable as the polite notes of the “ high contracting 
parties.” But the age of those guilty and tyrannical foppefies is past, 
and we may live in hopes that diplomacy will at length learn, that men 
are not to be sold like sheep, that sovereigns are not to be imposed upon 
nations, like overseers on the helpless of a workhouse ; and that ancient 
feelings, manly hopes, and the love of country, are not to be demolished 
at a dash of the diplomatic pen. The secretary-age is over, and hence- 
forth it must be taken into consideration, even in the cabinets of Austria 
and Berlin, that the old definition of man, as a transferable commodity 
by cabinet bills of exchange, must be given up, and man be allowed to 
be a creature of flesh and blood, capable of likings and dislikings, and 
much more safely led than driven. 

The Flemings have a right to congratulate themselves. We as much 
abhor disturbance for disturbance sake, as the most worshipful of state 
functionaries. But we have no power to overlook the facts, that the 
Flemings fought and conquered their masters ; that, if their debates want 
order and elegance, there has been at least as much sound sense in them, 
as in the proclamations of the Prince of Orange, or even in the ukases of 
the lord of all the Russias ; that more of men’s minds has been suffered 
to come out, even in those rambling debates, than in all the polished 
conferences of all the well-dressed courts of Europe ; and thus the very 
tinkers of Brussels might set a lesson of political honesty to three-fourths 
of the Metternichs in existence. 

One point, there is, of the highest importance. In all the present 
changes of the continent, there is nothing of unprovoked insurrection, 
and nothing of sanguinary outrage. Nothing of the furious bigotry 
that, to our national shame and sorrow, puts the knife and the firebrand 
into the grasp of that wretched fanatic the Irish peasantry ; and nothing 
of the mob or party butchery of the French revolution of 1793. The 
French of July 1830, rose by compulsion. Their infatuated king him- 
self blew the trumpet. His mad “ ordinance” was a declaration of war, 
and the rising of the people was against a national enemy. In England, 
if any government had been rash enough, which we think impossible, to 
issue a royal proclamation announcing in summary words that—the liberty 
of the press was abolished—that parliament was dissolved, and the 
arbitrary pleasure of the king ; and—that the whole system of repre- 
sentation was as arbitrarily changed for the express purpose of returning 
a submissive parliament: we leave any man of common sense to say 
what would be the consequences by the time his majesty’s mails had car- 
ried the news a twelve hours’ journey through the land. “ Absit omen.” 
Those things will never be necessary here, for the constitution bars out 
the sacrilegious hand that would pluck away its jewels; and while the 
Habeas Corpus and Trial by Jury exist, the rights of the nation are 
guarded by a fence of more than triple steel. But in France, the act 
was done ; the nation rose neither to retaliate nor to riot, but to defend 
itself, and its efforts closed, as it ought to close, in the expulsion of the 
Bourbons for ever. That deed at least is completed. And the Duchess 
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of. Berri miay make fifty foolish journeys, and .distribute, the, last 
franc. of her expatriated purse before any one of her blood makes the 
slightest impression upon the indignant and justified spirit of the French 
nation. 

The Polish insurrection has been already alluded to, In this there 
was nothing of either wanton revolt, or democratic outrage. An op- 
pressed people appealed to Heaven, started up, as one man, broke the 
weapons of the oppressors on their heads, and put themselves on their 
trial in the field against the most furious and savage of European des- 
potisms.. God prosper them! They fight for the same matchless stake, 
which ence covered England with blood, and which was well worthy all 
the blood that won it. Their misfortunes, if they must sink, will be a 
source of sorrow to all that is generous, brave, and wise in human 
nature. Their triumphs—and we will not let go the hope that they may 
triumph yet—will be a trophy erected for the praise and pride of many 
a generation to come, a noble memorial to every people struggling under 
the weight of a tyrant, and a glorious encouragement to those efforts of 
wisdom and virtue without which nationg are better in the grave. 

The Belgian Insurrection too has been justified by the total want of 
volition in the people, in their transfer to the Dutch, by their natural 
aversion to the authority of a stranger, and by the original right of every 
nation to follow its own interests according to the dictates of its own 
reason. The trade, the finance, and the public privileges of the Fleming 
will find under an independent sovereign that protection which it would 
be idle to expect under a Dutch king. And the nation were undoubt- 
edly, authorized to break through an allegiance which they believed in- 
jurious to themselves, and which had been imposed on them by the 
caprices of continental policy. 

There are still some questions, which may seriously occupy the new 
king’s attention. The province of Luxemburg was a kind of purchase 
by the House of Nassau for some territories on the Rhine belonging to 
the ancient Orange family. But the Luxemburgers, discovering them- 
selves to be human beings, and not stocks and stones, conceive that they 
ought to have some voice on the occasion, and determining to share the 
fate of the Flemings, they boldly refused to be handed back to William 
of Nassau. Against this obstinate adherence to their own choice, the 
Dutchman protests with the air of injured honesty. But the lesson will 
be good for him, and for others like him. Man must not be bought and 
sold ; and the sovereign of the Hollanders must be content with what is 
content with him. Limburg and Liege are matters of discussion, but 
the whole will be speedily settled. The Dutch king will see the folly of 
resisting common sense. Belgium, as a thriving kingdom, will be more 
productive to him; an opulent neighbour is better at any time than 
a disaffected subject. Europe will be quiet (for a while), and men will 
think of commerce, books, and steam engines—much better things than 
guns and gunpowder, “ brilliant staffs,” regulation moustaches, ‘‘ mor- 
tars on a new construction,” and gazettees extraordinary of killed and 
wounded. 

In England we have the more pacific battles of the House of Com- 
mons. Country gentlemen making speeches of half an hour’s length to 
their own great delight and the infinite surprise of their most intimate 
neighbours. Statesmen falling asleep under the table, debates dragged 
ou from hour to hour through midnight, twilight, and daylight. The 
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unfortunate Speaker alone wakeful, and inwardly cursing—if so decorous 
a functionary can commit such an enormity—the art of speech newly 
diséovered by so many tongues. The Reform Bill lingers’ and’ lan- 
guishes in the Commons. The subject has run itself dry, and if the 
ministry do not resuscitate it by some coup d'etat, it will never find 
nerves or breath enough to walk into the House of Lords. . Sir Robert 
Peel is the antagonist leader. 'What more need we say for the inactivity 
of its advocates? We have feelings towards that “ breaker down of the 
constitution of 1688” which we will not trust to paper. But it is 
enough for us to know that Sir Robert Peel mingles himself with any 
question, to shrink from it with disgust. If we should ever be con- 
vinced that the “ Reformers” are honest men, it will be from hearing 
Sir Robert Peel’s most determined declaration against “ giving them his 
confidence.” We remember him on the fatal Catholic Question too well. 
We remember the solemn decorum of his solemn visage, his formal 
protestations that “ no change of public affairs, no accident of time, nor 
glitter of office, no popular outcry, no command of parent, people, or 
king, should nor could shake the firmness of a principle that was all but 
born with him, that he felt as the breath of life, and that he would part 
with only when he parted with all things in the grave.” 

And we remember the equally solemn decorum, the supersober 
sanctity of visage with which, at a week’s warning, he told us the direct 
contrary. In this thing, we offer no reproach to Sir Robert, he could 
not help it. It was not in his nature to be firm, and he gave way ac- 
cordingly. But if we should yet rank among the Reformers, our an- 
swer will be—‘ the measure was reprobated by Sir Robert Blifil 
Peel.” 





THE CHOLERA. 


THERE is, we may easily believe, a vast quantity of unnecessary alarm 
on the subject of this disease. Three-fourths of the English drawing- 
rooms seize upon it as a subject ; it supplies a capital relief, when every- 
thing has been said about the weather, that can be said about weather, 
and when politics are cast aside as “ mauvais ton.” The citizens find it 
the matter of a new paragraph, in the duil intelligence of the foreign 
papers, and the whole of the watering-places have laid hold of it, as the 
happiest auxiliary to the exhausted topics of high water and low water, 
the “sub-acid taste of the hot spring, this morning ;’ “the deficient 
sulphur in the bath dose ;”’ “the superabundant steel in the Malvern 
potation,” “the marvellous phenomenon of a celebrated alderman, who is 
just able, after forty years of swallowing a bottle of it before breakfast, 
to see his own knees, and even put one foot before the other,’ and the 
“prodigious improvement in the complexions of Sir Watkin Wigs- 
borough’s seven daughters, from Cumberland, whose cheeks it has 
turned from peonies into the colour of pie-crust, by the activity of its 
saline,”—and so forth. 

In all cases, there will be a great deal the work of gossip, and every 
wicked old man, with a hundred thousand in the three per cents, and 
every ancient lady, conscious of the secret sins of card-playing and car- 
mine, will tremble at the first touch of a cold, as the herald of that dire 
enemy, which sweeps the unfortunate people of the north from the 
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world. Still the disease exists ; it is perilous, and though we must hope, 
that a large share of its virulence is owing to the intolerable filth and 
urious food of the northerns, and that, so far, its effects must be 
much lightened, in more cleanly and well-fed countries, no precaution 
can be too strict, and no science too intelligent and active, in guarding 
this country against the contagion. 
A clever work by a physician, who has seen a good deal of cholera 
in the east, gives the following suggestions :— 


«* When cholera prevails in a district, it is of great consequence to avoid as 
much as possible all exposure to fatigue, &c. Cold is also to be avoided, par- 
ticularly while asleep,” p. 98. 

‘* Moderately warm clothing, even within the tropics, is also of importance 
with a view to the prevention of the disease; and the author has been in the 
habit, even in the hottest weather, both by precept and example, of recommend- 
ing the use of flannel next the skin. It is the best means of regulating the 
warmth of the body, and of preventing sudden and injurious chills. It is 
unnecessary to enlarge on the depressing effects consequent on a debauch. All 
who have seen the disease, are aware how frequently an attack of it has suc- 
ceeded intoxication, p. 99. P 

“‘The minds of all exposed to the remote cause of cholera, should be as 
much supported as possible ; and every attempt should be made to remove any 
alarm as to the contagious nature of the disease. It is a good rule, to avoid 
making the disease, when prevalent, a subject of conversation. * * 

“* Little need be said of the injurious effects of hunger; but it may be ob- 
served, that it is dangerous, during the prevalence of cholera, to take severe 
exercise before breakfast, with an empty stomach, p. 100. 

‘The aliment should be of easy digestion, generous and nutritive; those 
accustomed to ‘live well should not be stinted of any of their usual luxuries ; 
long fasts and subsequent heavy meals should be avoided; and fruit and all 
vegetable matter likely to produce acidity, to disagree with the stomach, or to 
derange the bowels, must be prohibited. 

“It is so much the fashion in these times for individuals to dose themselves 
with medicine, that many are apt to resort, for the relief of the uncomfortable 
feelings which arise during the prevalence of cholera, to some favourite purga- 
tive; and innumerable instances have occurred, in which the invasion of the 
disease seemed the result of an over-dose of medicine, p. 101-2. 

‘‘ There is reason to believe, that those residing in well-built houses, and 
sleeping one or two stories above the ground-floor, are less liable to the disease 
than those who sleep on the ground, or on mud-floors little raised from the 
surface,”’ p. 102. 


But what is European science to the wisdom of China ; the “ Celestial 
Empire” beats Europe hollow, and the emperor is worth the whole 
College of Physicians :— 


“The Russian director of the customs at Kiachta, applied to the dzarguschey, 
the chief civil officer on the Chinese frontier, to establish quarantine institutions 
against the cholera. The latter replied, that police precautions would be useless 
for his country, on account of its very numerous population ; adding, with the 
most perfect sangfroid, that this disease would give their empire so much the 
more room, the more people it carried off. This notion he supported by the 
remark, that a sickness of this kind knew its victims, and left others untouched ; 
that it selected such as live in filth and intemperance; and that, on the con- 
trary, a person of undaunted mind, with cleanliness and moderation, was safe 
from its attack.” 


The idea of the folly of precaution, when there were so many to take 
care of, is a fine piece of orientalism ; but we had no notion that Pro- 
fessor Malthus had lectured in China; perhaps he stole the doctrine, 
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that the fewer the people the more the room ; an odd way of arriving at 
a philosophical discovery after all. But the Chinese argues better still, 
and gives an example which must throw all the Lord Mayor’s placards 
into utter despair :— 

“He referred to the present Emperor of China, declaring that Pekin owed its 
exemption from the disease solely to the firmness of his Imperial Majesty, who 
was pleased to say to those about him, ‘Do not suppose that the disorder is 
more powerful than yourselves ; the pusillanimous alone die of it.’ From that 
moment they all took courage, and nothing was left for the disease but to quit 
the capital.” 


The disease was quite in the right; it found itself discountenanced 
at court, and disdaining to be a sinecurist, took its leave. But the 
Chinese had another case in point, and we think that the tail cholera 
deserves a paper by Davies Gilbert, in the archives of the Royal 
Society. 

“T relate to you another case, which occurred in the year 1070. A disease 
broke out at Pekin of a peculiar character, for it affected the tails of those who 
quitted their houses and abode in the open air. In ashort time it consumed 
half the tail; and the immediate death of the owner was the consequence. 
When this was reported to the then reigning Emperor, Tschang-Lung, he de- 
clared, emphatically, that he would not hear any thing of such a disorder. This 
his supreme will, expressed with firmness, and thereupon made public, had 
such an effect on the malady, that it left Pekin forthwith. While the dzar- 
gutschey was detailing these circumstances, he fixed his eyes intently on the 
director, and, perceiving in his looks a certain distrust of his statements, he 
added, with a smile: ‘ You must believe, at any rate, that fear enervates the 
mind, and that the latter has a decisive influence on the body. Whether you 
believe my story or not, we must listen without terror to the report of the dis- 
ease at Dukuchoton, and then it will positively not visit us.’ This was in the 
summer of 1827: the disease actually proceeded no further in that direction.” 

There may be sceptical persons in the world, who will be disposed to 
doubt. But Dr. Riecke, the learned German, who now figures at the 
head of the anti-cholerists, is ready to pledge himself for the fact, in 
any way that may become a gentleman, a doctor, and, above all, a tra- 
veller of the first dimensions. 

Apropos, now that we are upon the subject of orientals. A Scotch 
dentist has just advertised the discovery of a species of artificial palate, 
made of the inner coats of a muscle of gigantic size, found in the Mo- 
luccas. It has the advantage of enduring wear and tear of any dura- 
tion or degree ; is not affected by any quantity of arrack punch, how- 
ever strong in the spirit, or glowing in the mixture, and has already 
withstood the whole winter’s dinners of a select club of members of 
parliament, at the west end, which all who know the world, must know 
to be a much better test than even a round of corporation dinners. 

In return, another dentist offers a superb equivalent to the Persian 
Sofi. A Scotch paper says :— 

“Messrs. Cracour, the eminent dentists, are now on a professional visit to 
Scotland. They have just completed a set of pearl teeth for the Emperor of 
Persia, which they invite the nobility, gentry, and gentlemen of the faculty to 
mspect at their apartments, previous to its being sent off for the Persian mo- 
narch. We believe this is the only set of teeth ever made in Europe for the same 
illustrious personage.” 


We believe so too. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE LATE CONSPIRACY AT CADIZ.* 


Wuey the followers of Mina and the other chiefs were ordered into 
the French depots, those who were not initiated into the mysteries of 
the revolution, naturally concluded that no immediate attempt would 
be made on the of the exiled Spaniards ; all their enterprizes having 
ended only in Ticendinese and misfortune. The germs of revolution, 
however, were sown in Spain, and could’ not be so easily eradicated. 
The indefatigable General Torrijos, having taken refuge in Gibraltar, 
kept the public authorities in the southern provinces of the Peninsula in 
continual alarm. Although uniformly repulsed, his little band, con- 
quered as it was, could never be utterly subdued. That Torrijos carried 
on a very active correspondence with his countrymen, is no longer a 
question of doubt ; nay, there exist the best grounds to suppose that he 
acted in concert with some of the very men who had been sent by the 
government against him. Duplicity and treachery have unfortunately 
presented a prominent feature in the conduct of some of the Spanish 
generals. Nothing can depict, in more gloomy yet more faithful colours, 
the lamentable position of the peninsula, than the daily-occurring instances 
of distrust and indecision which characterize the operations and conduct 
of the military. It seems to be an established theorem, that a person 
may change his opinion two or three times a day, according to the 
aspect which affairs may take, or the indications of failure or success. 

Persecution seems favourable to the growth of liberal opinions ; and the 
workings of private feeling strengthening the views of political regene- 
ration, combine to keep alive a flame which it is no longer in the power 
of oppression to extinguish. Nothing can more strongly exhibit this 
truth than the organization of the conspiracy at Cadiz—a conspiracy so 
vast, so skilfully prepared, that it yet appears a wonder how it should have 
failed in the moment of execution. It will form a striking episode in 
the series of conspiracies, and, like those of Venice, Fiesco, and Rienzi, 
deserves a place in the pages of history. 

The movements of Torrijos seemed to afford no great cause of anxiety 
to the government. Wilfully blinded, the rulers of unfortunate Spain 
persisted in maintaining that there were not the slightest elements of 
revolution in the nation itself, and that every partial movement to that 
effect was the result of the traitorous machinations of a few discontented, 
lawless, and implacable refugees. This impression was so strong, that 
the movement at Cadiz burst like thunder on the constituted authorities. 
It was sudden and unexpected, bearing all the characteristics of a 
powerful combination: yet it failed. But that the reader may better 
understand the spirit lt § progress of this curious event, it is necessary to 
enter into some details, for which we request his indulgence. 

Among the refugees sojourning at Gibraltar, there was a man who 
had acted a distinguished part in the Spanish revolution of the year 
1820. This was Don Salvador Manzanares—an officer of engineers, of 
considerable abilities in his line, who filled the post of minister for 
the home department at the time that the constitution expired at Cadiz. 
After a series of perils and adventures, Manzanares sought refuge at 
Gibraltar, where, in order at once to provide the means of subsistence 





* We give this narrative on the authority of a correspondent, who was an eye- 
witness of the principal events he has recorded.—[Ep. 
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and to remove suspicion, he embraced the profession of a schoolmaster. 
In this capacity he remained, obscure and unmolested, for some time. 
At length the moment for action arrived, and it was decided that he 
should proceed to the Serrania de Ronda, to promote the ends of revo- 
lution on that side, whilst Torrijos made an attempt by land from 
Gibraltar. Torrijos must either have been studiously deceived by. spe- 
cious promises, or abandoned from fear in the moment of crisis by those 
from whom he expected aid and support. In the full confidence that he 
was about to be joined by a whole regiment, he made a sally, on the 
night of the 28th of December, with a handful of men, and, succeeding 
in forcing the picquets of the advanced troops, he proceeded into the 
inland country, where he met a vigorous repulse from the royalists. He 
retreated within the English lines, having sustained but trifling loss. 
An officer, called Donadeu, and about a dozen soldiers, alone incorpo- 
rated themselves with Torrijos. Donadeu was, in consequence, pro« 
moled, and appeared very anxious for the success of the enterprize. 
When this failed, however, he represented himself as a prisoner, anda 
man forced to follow Torrijos ; in consideration of which he was also 
promoted by the Spanish government ! 

The operations of Manzanares were not more fortunate than the enter 
prizes of Torrijos. The troop which he had been able to muster— 
chiefly composed of smugglers, deserters, and disbanded soldiers—was 
not only inconsiderable in point of numbers, but, from its miseella- 
neous description, seemed to offer little security as to adhesion and 
fidelity. Some determined patriots, however, had joined this band, 
amongst whom was a guerrilla chief, called Carlos—a man of extra- 
ordinary resolution, inured to fatigue, and familiarized with danger. 
This officer was sent by Torrijos from Gibraltar with money and other 
supplies, which enabled Manzanares to proceed in his undertaking ; so 
that, although we see him continually defeated, or obliged to retreat 
before superior forces, he nevertheless contrives to keep his footing in 
the country, and evade the vigilance and the snares of theenemy. He 
went through a severe ordeal of trials and sufferings ; but he was buoyed 
up with the anticipation of the approaching rising of the inhabitants. 
Many chiefs in the army had promised their support as soon as the people 
should raise the cry of liberty ; and the grand scheme at Cadiz, which 
had been carefully prepared and matured, was now on the point of ex- 
ploding. Mina, though apparently quiet in France, would not be long 
in making his appearance in the north of Spain; and thus the. prospect 
of a speedy deliverance to Spain cheered the spirits of the liberals, at the 
very moment that the government considered them totally unable to 
make any serious attempt in furtherance of their views. 

Let us now turn our attention to the proceedings at Cadiz. This city 
has always ranked foremost amongst those which have been conspicuous 
for their adhesion to a liberal system of government; but the decree 
issued by the king, declaring the city a free port, was considered by 
many as tending to quench the ardour of the inhabitants in favour of 
political freedom. This surmise proved, in some measure, just. The 
merchants, which composed the chief and most influential portion of the 
inhabitants, seemed. reconciled to the existing order of things, and among 
them many who had formerly been remarkable for their liberal opinions. 
But, even making the most ample allowances, there still remained within 
the precincts of Cadiz sufficient elements of revolution. The number 
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of the disaffected was very great, and the quantity of sufferers by the 
existing form of government equally considerable. On the downfal of 
the constitution, all those individuals who had strongly pronounced 
themselves in its favour were obliged either to become voluntary exiles 
from their country, or remain exposed to the active surveillance of the 
authorities to whom they were obnoxious. Thousands of men, therefore, 
without any other offence than that of having followed the government of 
the Cortes to Cadiz, were, upon its downfal, left in a state of destitu- 
tion. Among this number we must count a crowd of artizans and 
mechanics, who had served as milicianos,* and an equally numerous 
band of indefinidos.t These, together with the men serving under 
government, and who, with the political change, lost their places, and 
consequently the means of support, composed a multitude naturally 
enough averse, from self-interest at least, if not from amore ennobling 
principle, to the despotic rule which pressed heavily on their country. 
Many of these unfortunates had employed themselves in the most mecha- 
nical offices ; others had dispersed over the land ; not a few had fled from 
the country, and some were dependent on the charity of their friends 
and relatives. In these persons, no less than in the disaffected of the 
city, the materials for a revolt were found ready at hand. But a most 
extraordinary feature in the conspiracy—and one, indeed, for which it 
will be distinguished from similar attempts in ancient and modern his- 
tory—is the singular fact that strict secresy was kept by no less than 
about fifteen hundred men during a period of several weeks. The 
colonel that commanded the regiment forming the garrison was 
invited to place himself at the head of the commotion. The answer 
which he gave deserves attention. He professed himself willing to 
second the wishes of the inhabitants, should they declare themselves for 
a change of government ; but, at the same time, refused to take the lead 
in the undertaking ; alleging, as a plea, that he was unwilling that the 
attempt should bear the character of a military revolt. ‘ Let the insur- 
rection proceed from the people ; and the soldiers, instead of opposing, 
will support the enterprize.” This decision evinced the good sense and 
moderation of the colonel, and appeared to afford general satisfaction to 
those who composed the directing junta, the members of which were 
Lopez Ochoa, a lawyer, and—a friar !t 

The various points of the conspiracy were leisurely and prudently 
discussed in the many meetings to which the more influential men of the 
party were admitted. An active correspondence was kept up. Money 
was procured, arms distributed, and a communication opened with 
another junta, established at the Isla de Leon, to act in accordance with 
that of Cadiz, and to second the insurrection which was to burst in this 
city. All these dangerous transactions were carried on within the pre- 
cincts of a town very small in compass. Hundreds of men knew the 
progress of the scheme ; yet the governor remained in complete igno- 
rance of the fearful plot, and seemed to sleep in security at the v 
mouth of a volcano. The organization and arrangement of the plan was 
as follows. It was determined that several groups should start up at 





* Volunteers, answering the purpose of the national guard. 

+ Officers deprived of their pay. 

+ We forbear giving the names of the two last, as we are not certain that 
they are in safety. 
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different parts of the city, and raise the cry of liberty. The principal of 
these were to proceed to the square of San Antonio, and there proclaim 
the constitution. The soldiers would then join the conspirators, and 
the governor be put to death, in case he offered any opposition to the 
plot. The signal for the conspirators at the Isla de Leon to pronounce 
themselves, was to leave the beacon-lamp in the tower of Cadiz unlighted. 
This was to be a token that the blow had been struck, and succeeded. 
These arrangements made, Sanchez-Reza and Captain R——, two officers 
of known courage, and strongly addicted to the cause, were chosen to be 
the leaders in the popular commotion. Every thing being in readiness, 
the 2d of March was the day appointed to strike the decisive blow that 
was to change the destiny of many, and be the herald of a general revo- 
lution. 

The 2d of March arrived ; but—owing to those fatal casualties which 
have so frequently accompanied attempts of this nature—some deficiency 
in the plan, or other motives to us a secret, induced the leaders to post- 
pone the undertaking until the following day. This was, in the end, 
fatal to the enterprise that promised such brilliant results. Distrust had 
began to dawn in the mind of the governor, Don A. Hierro y Oliver. 
He had observed groups, which first fixed his attention, and then awoke 
well-grounded fears. Throughout the fatal 2d of March, but more 
especially towards the evening, the aspect which the city presented 
led him to suspect that some secret plot was in contemplation. Some 
partial and injudicious cries of liberty, on the part of some of the con- 
spirators, came to strengthen his suspicions ; and he immediately applied 
himself to make the most diligent inquiries. Although, in so short a 
space of time he could not ascertain the magnitude of the conspiracy, 
he yet obtained a clue tohelp him in his subsequent investigations. 
Whether some one of the party betrayed the secret, or the governor was 
guided by mere suspicion, from the well-known character of Sanchez- 
Reza, it is certain that this officer received a preremptory summons to 
appear immediately before him. The astonishment of Sanchez-Reza 
was as deep as his apprehension for the discovery of the plot. However, 
he determined to obey the order of the governor. Don A. Hierro y 
Oliver received the officer with an austere countenance. 

“ Sanchez-Reza, I know that there exists a conspiracy against the 
government.” 

The officer attempted to expostulate. 

“ Nay, sir,” interrupted the governor, “do not attempt to impose 
upon me ; Iam fully acquainted with the plans of the conspirators ; you 
are one of the leaders chosen to direct the plot.” 

The coolness and nerve which Sanchez-Reza had displayed on former 
occasions failed him upon this. The governor perceived his consterna- 
tion—his doubts were confirmed, and he proceeded— 

“ Now, sir, give me your word that you will immediately repair to 
your companions, announce to them that their plans are known to me, 
and then quit this city without loss of time. On this condition, I shall 
pardon you.” 

Sanchez-Reza consented to quit the place as he was desired ; and this 
want of decision was fatal to his companions. If he had preserved that 
calmness and composure which are indispensable requisites in men who 
embark in dangerous undertakings, he would have discovered, from 
the behaviour and deportment of the governor, that the conspirators had 
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nothing to apprehend from that quarter. It was evident that the gover- 
hor, natirally a man ofa violent temper, and zealously attached to the 
existing government, would not have consented to parley with a con- 
spirator if he had been in sng of power sufficient to crush the 
attempt by open force. The probability is, that the governor knew 
nothing of the extent of the conspiracy further than that it was one 
of a most serious character ; and he availed himself of the only resource 
within his command—that of throwing indecision into the councils of 
the conspirators, by affecting a knowledge of their operations which he 
did not possess, and by attempting to intimidate one of the leaders into 
a fesolution to relinquish his design. In this manoeuvre he succeeded. 
Sanchez-Reza, on quitting his house, instantly répaired to the junta, 
and announced that the whole of their plans were discovered, related 
the particulars of his interview with the governor, and signified his deter- 
mination to leave the city that very moment. It was in vain that argu- 
ments and expostulations were tried; the officer appeared totally 
inflexible to both, and persisted in declaring that it was madness to 
continue in their design—that, as far as he wus concerned, he had 
pledged his word, and that nothing should prevent him from quitting 
the place. To this resolution he adhered. Not so with the rest of the 
conspirators. Captain R declared to the members of the junta that 
he was fully determined to strike the blow—that it was too late to 
retract—and that, at the peril of his life, he was resolved to make those 
attempts alone in which he was to have been aided by Sanchez-Reza. 

The night passed in gloomy suspense. The inhabitants surmised that 
some dreadful affair was in contemplation, and strange rumours began 
to circulate. On the following morning, these symptoms grew more 
decisive and alarming. Every one anticipated a blow ; but they were 
ignorant how, or by whom, it would be struck. The governor then 
sallied from his residence, accompanied by some attendants. He con- 
ceived that his presence would be effectual in calming the anxiety and 
effervescence evident among the inhabitants. Probably, too, he might 
suppose, that, by patrolling the streets, he should check the boldness 
of the conspirators, and defeat their plans. The city continued in this 
dreadful suspense until three o’clock in the afternoon, when an incident 
occurred that threw a fearful interest on the monotony of the drama. 
This was the assassination of the governor himself, who, while pass- 
ing through the street called Veronica, was assailed by a party of the 
conspirators. The attack was instantaneous, and the governor fell. 
His attendants had neither the power to prevent this catastrophe, nor to 
avenge the death of their chief. The conspirators then proceeded up the 
Calle Ancho, uttering cries of “ Liberty ;”’ and rushed to the Plaza San 
Antonio, the chief place of meeting, to incorporate themselves with other 
groups. A crowd had already assembled on the spot, but neither effi- 
cient in numbers, nor—to judge from the aspect they presented—pos- 
sessing the resolution necessary for the desperate undertaking which they 
had begun. 

The aspect of Cadiz at this time was singular. Every one seemed 
afraid to pronounce himself on either side; every one looked with a 
kind of painful distrust on his neighbour ; and nothing can more effi- 
ciently paint the terror and incertitude which must have reigned in the 
city, than the fact that the corpse of the governor remained on the 
spot where he had fallen until nightfal—no one daring to remove, or 
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even, indeed, to approach it. The leaders of the conspiracy, strained 
all their energies to carry their attempt to an issue; but, to their utter 
confusion, they perceived that the number of their adherents had 
decreased in an alarming degree. About three hundred men only might 
be seen about the streets, with the intention of exciting a popular com- 
motion: the inhabitants themselves preserved a dismal—a fatal neu- 
trality! A spell hung over the city. The soldiers, on whose support 
the conspirators had relied, remained tranquil spectators of what was 
going forward ; they neither joined the revolt, nor endeavoured to put 
it down. The leaders of the commotion then waited on the colonel, and 
earnestly conjured him to place himself at the head ; but he adhered to 
the answer which he had given on a previous occasion: he promised 
that, if the people declared themselves in a respectable number, the 
soldiers would support the attempt. In this frightful suspense several 
hours passed: The groups in the Plaza St. Antonio raised a shout at 
intervals; but the crowd, instead of augmenting, was losing its num- 
bers as the day advanced. One by one gradually withdrew—no doubt 
under the impression that the affair had failed, and that to provide for 
safety was the only prudent course now to be adopted. At this moment 
Captain Zayas, who commanded the troop on duty at the Plaza St. An- 
tonio, raised a cry in opposition to those uttered by the. conspirators. 
This event produced no less surprise than indignation among the assem- 
bled crowd. It had been expected that both captain and soldiers would 
join the insurrection; and at least it was never contemplated that 
the captain would, under any circumstances, depart from the neutrality 
he had assumed. But now the die was cast, and a contest appeared 
inevitable. No sooner had Zayas pronounced the obnoxious cry, than 
one of the crowd rushed upon him, and levelled a pistol at his breast: 
it missed fire. For one moment the man stood defenceless—that moment 
sealed his fate ! 

This incident gave a more determined character to the proceedings of 
the day. Hitherto the liberals, if they had met with no support, were 
nevertheless free from opposition. The cry uttered by Zayas, and the 
death which was the consequence, served to change completely the 
aspect of things. ‘Those who were secretly inclined to favour the exist- 
ing government took courage from the decision of Zayas ; whilst those 
who had leagued against it grew more disheartened as they perceived 
that time was suffered to pass without any advantage being obtained. 
Nay, it was easy to foresee that the soldiers—those very men on whose 
aid and support they had confided—would, with their accustomed 
pliability of disposition, assume a very different attitude as soon as it 
might suit their interest. 

It will no doubt appear extraordinary that such a conspiracy—one 
which bore so determined a character, in which such numbers had joined, 
and which met, in fact, no real opposition—could have failed in effect. 
We may explain this seeming anomaly in some measure. The conduct 
of Sanchez-Reza was unquestionably highly detrimental to the under- 
taking. From the moment that he signified his resolution to quit Cadiz, 
a degree of dismay and incertitude began to prevail among the liberals. 
The greatest drawback on the success of the attempt was the absence of 
a competent leader. We perceive no one distinguished name, either in 
the members of the junta, or the leaders appointed to conduct the insur- 
rection. It is singular that, although many powerful names are enrolled, 
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in the cause of Spanish liberty, the executive part of the affair is always 
entrusted to individuals of inferior note. 

We have stated that the signal agreed upon to inform the liberals of the 
Isla de Leon of the success of the attempt, was to leave unlighted the 
tower-beacon. It so happened that, in-the terror and confusion which 
prevailed at Cadiz, the man whose task it was to tend the tower-beacon 
neglected to perform his duty. On this neglect the most favourable 
construction was put by those of the isla—they hailed, as a token of 
success, what was the mere effect of disorder and forgetfulness. Here- 
upon the leaders proceeded to the execution of their task ; the cry of 
liberty was raised, and the whole of the town of St. Fernando was, in a 
few moments, thrown into a ferment. The regiment of royal marines, 
two companies of the line, and the youths of the naval school, imme- 
diately pronounced themselves in favour of the constitution, which was 
solemnly proclaimed. The existing authorities were deposed, and new 
persons appointed to fill their places. Tlie enthusiasm spread with rapi- 
dity ; and the inhabitants having been invited to join the ranks of the 
liberators, no less than four hundred of the people offered themselves 
as volunteers in the course of the night. The dawn of day found the 
town in the bustle of preparation ; and early in the morning a body of 
about fourteen hundred men began their march towards Cadiz, with 
banners flying, and drums sounding. Patriotic songs were sung; an 
air of proud satisfaction pervaded every countenance ; and the progress 
of the motley assemblage bore rather the aspect of a triumphant proces- 
sion than a military march. They proceeded to Cadiz under the firm 
impression that this city had pronounced itself in favour of a change of 
government. ‘They hastened, therefore, to interchange the embrace of 
congratulation with their friends—to celebrate the promised regenera- 
tion of Spain, and to restore independence to its ancient seat. No sooner, 
however, had the rejoicing crowd reached what is called the Cortadura, 
than to their consternation they perceived the fortress, which is situated 
about two miles from Cadiz, put in hostile array. They endeavoured to 
obtain a hearing, but were immediately answered by a volley, which 
did some execution among the condensed mass. An event so totally 
unexpected paralyzed the energies of the most daring. It was evident 
that Cadiz was not under the power of the constitutionalists ; and yet 
how was this to be reconciled with the token of success which they had 
perceived the night before ! 

But there was no time for reflection:. a contest or immediate retreat 
was inevitable. To attempt to storm the fort appeared impracticable : 
they were compelled to return to San Fernando. There the chiefs 
assembled in council, and deliberated on the difficulties of their posi- 
tion. The town of San Fernando is open on every side, and totally 
destitute of the means of defence. The ferment had already began to 
subside ; whispers of fear and distrust were beginning to prevail ; and 
it was finally resolved, that those who still adhered faithful to the cause 
should retire in a mass from the town, and endeavour to join the small 
band of constitutionalists that roved near the coast—about eight hundred 
men. 

Resolved to follow this course, and placing themselves under the 
command of an officer named Rosique, they departed from San Fer- 
nando. Rosique conducted this troop to Veger, a small town built on 
an eminence. The situation appeared favourable, and it was besides 
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known that General Torrijos had agents in the place. Immediately on 
the arrival of the party at Veger, the command devolved on Don 

toval Jurado, an officer acting under the direction of the above-named 
general. Of the capacity of Jurado to fulfil the charge entrusted to him, 
little was known at the time ; but the sequel afforded a plain demonstra- 
tion of his total want of abilities for the task. 

Whilst these affairs were transacting, the general, Don Vicent Que- 
sada, being duly informed of the commotion at Cadiz, proceeded to check 
the progress of the evil. He immediately repaired to that city, and 
having provided for its tranquillity, hastened to march against the 
liberals stationed at Veger. Jurado received intelligence of his advance. 
He knew that the force which the general could collect in his hasty 
progress was very small, scarcely amounting to half that which he him+ 
self commanded. Instead, therefore, of advancing against the general, 
he preferred remaining inactive at Veger ; instead of intercepting every 
communication between the inhabitants and those abroad, he allowed 
the post to enter. The courier thus brought, with the private correspond- 
ence, a proclamation from General Quesada, in which he promised a full 
pardon to all who would quit the standard of revolt. This pernicious 
document circulated freely through the town, and produced the most 
fatal effects. The soldiers began to discuss the expediency of purchasing 
personal security at the cheap rate of quitting their present chief; and, 
indeed, the lamentable incapacity for command which Jurado had dis- 
played might justify their apprehension that no favourable results could 
be expected. Accordingly, desertion soon began to prevail. In parties 
of ten and twelve, the soldiers left the town, and surrendered their arms 
to Quesada. Jurado endeavoured, by expostulation and threats, to check 
the progress of the contagion, but perceived, with dismay, that the cause 
was hopeless. He attempted a sally, in order to gain the coast ; but the 
moment favourable for this operation was past. A skirmish took place, 
and then he was compelled to retreat into the town. On the following 
day, about three hundred men, who had until now adhered faithfully, 
came to a resolution of surrendering in a mass. This step they took ; 
and the abandoned Jurado, with a few desperate companions, remained 
at Veger, endeavouring ‘to conceal themselves until an opportuni 
should offer to gain the coast. But even this last slender hope failed 
them. General Quesada set a price of three thousand reals—a sum 
equivalent to thirty pounds—on the head of Jurado.  Trifling as the 
sam was, it proved a sufficierit bait to induce a- human being to betray 
him without remorse into the hands of his enemies. Little time was 
necessary to decide his fate ; and Don Cristoval Jurado was executed 
within a few hours after his capture ! 

General Quesada now considered the revolt completely quelled ; for 
he was under no apprehension with regard to the movements of Manza- 
nares. The followers of this chief were few in number; they had 
already experienced several reverses, and had long been exposed to a 
series of fatigue, suffering, and danger. Harassed on every side, and 
without the means either of making a stand against the enemy, or of 
inducing the peasantry to join them, it was seen that they must fall an 
easy prey into the hands of the royalists. The situation of Manzanares 
was, at this time, most lamentable. He had been compelled to make a 
hasty retreat; many of his companions had been killed; others had 
deserted ; and he felt the urgency of gaining the coast with all possible 
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expedition. At length he approached Estepona, and stayed at the foot 
of the Sierra Bermejon, in order to recruit his strength. He was, at the 
moment, accompanied only by five-and-twenty resolute men, who had 
sworn to remain faithful to each other to the very last breath. Amongst 
these were the brave guerilla, Carlos, Bemtez, anda young gentleman of 
good family, named Egido. In this pitiable condition, Manzanares 
applied to a goatherd, whom they chanced to meet coming down from 
the mountain, and promised him a large sum of money if he would 
hasten to the coast, and procure them a vessel that might carry them 
away. The goatherd heard him attentively, and greedily closed with 
the offer ; but the traitor, instead of discharging his commission, ran to 
inform Mateos, a royalist, of what was in contemplation. The astonish- 
ment of Manzanares, therefore, was not slight when he perceived the 
goatherd advancing, with a numerous party of soldiers and royal volun- 
teers, to betray him and his helpless companions. Indignation soon 
usurped the place of surprise ; the moment of their fate was arrived, 
and they determined to make a desperate resistance. Manzanares him- 
self rushed fiercely on the goatherd, and, in a moment, laid him dead at 
his feet. Upon this, a brother of the slain, took aim at Manzanares, 
and he fell instantly ! His companions fought desperately, until—several 
of them being killed—further resistance was fruitless; and they were 
soon surrounded, overpowered, and taken prisoners. Carlos, Bemtez, 
Egido, and others, were soon after executed: the others were thrown 
into confinement. 

The instructions which General Quesada received were of the most 
sanguinary description ; but Quesada—to his honour be it spoken —has 
conducted himself, in the present instance, with laudable moderation. 
However wide we may differ in opinion from him, and however blame- 
able his acts may have been in other circumstances, he is yet a native 
Spaniard, and must be actuated by more honourable sentiments than the 
atrocious executioner who commands in Catalonia. 

In consequence of the failure of the Cadiz conspiracy, the most active 
investigations were commenced, and the government adopted rigorous 
measures to terrify those men who would not be pacified by other 
means. A great number of persons have been obliged to quit the coun- 
try; the prisons have been filled with victims; and military commis- 
sions have been instituted, in order that the most summary justice 
may be performed on those who are considered obnoxious to the 
existing government. A reign of terror has commenced in the penin- 
sula; yet itis a glaring mistake to suppose that persecution can stem 
the force of public opinion. Brutal force, instead of calming the angry 
feelings of the disaffected, tends to widen the breach existing between 
them and the rulers of the land. For the common interests of humanity, 
the powers of Europe (which can so well meddle with other people’s 
affairs when it suits their purpose) ought to have interfered long ago, to 
prevent the fearful storm which still hovers on the political horizon of 
the peninsula, and which will, sooner or later, burst with destructive 
fury upon that unfortunate country. 
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ELLISTON-ECCENTRICITIES. 


Ir was not without emotion that I heard of the death of Mr. Elliston. 
He had been one of my earlier associates, and the recollections of our 
former intimacy cm gd suggested themselves to my mind, when the 
subject of them had passed from the scene forever! The little circum- 
stances in which he bore a part, once merely considered as the amuse- 
ment of the hour, 4 they passed in revision before me, seemed to 
acquire an importance which would be undue, did they not serve par- 
tially to illustrate the character of one who, from his situation and inter- 
course in life, as well as individual excellence in his profession, must 
occupy a distinguished niche in the dramatic temple of fame. 

I will not pretend, in this short notice, to assume anything like detail. 
Pens are already busily engaged, which, doubtless, will do their subject 
ample justice. I do not set forward as Mr. Elliston’s eulogist or bio- 
grapher—but merely choose a few anecdotes, which will serve to exhibit, 
in an amusing, though I trust not unamiable, point of view, the pecu- 
liarities of this admirable actor—an acior in every sense of the word. 

The ruling passion of Elliston’s mind, I should say, was vanity, or 
perhaps we may ennoble it by the term of ambition. I do not mean 
mere personal vanity, or desire of extravagant praise, in the exercise of 
his profession—I believe in this particular he was exceeded by many 
of his brethren ; but it was his management he delighted to honour. 
It was an overweening desire to impress on the minds of his associates 
and dependants an exaggerated idea of his own importance—to impart 
a false consequence to the rule of his little dominion—a prerogative he 
had succeeded in persuading himself was equal to royalty itself. Here 
is an instance.* A gentleman of considerable merit as a provincial actor, 
once called, by appointment, at Drury-lane Theatre. He found Mr. Ellis- 
ton, who had then the management, giving some directions on the stage, 
and was welcomed by him with great politeness. The manager, how- 
ever, thinking from the slight conversation which had passed, the gen- 
tleman in question did not seem sufficiently impressed with the greatness 
of the individual whom he had the honour for the first time of addressing, 
took an odd method of displaying his power and consequence. “ Yes, 
Sir,” said Mr. Elliston, continuing the conversation previously com- 
menced, with a slow and solemn enunciation,—“ the drama—is now—at 
its lowest ebb ; and—” then suddenly breaking off, in a loud emphatic 
voice he called “ First night watchman.”—The man instantly stepped up, 
and making his bow stood for orders.—“ And,” resuming to the actor, 
“and unless—a material—change—” again breaking off, he called, 
“OrnHeER night watchman,” with peculiar emphasis. The call was obeyed 
as before—“ a material change—I say—takes place,—as Juvenal justly 
—’ “Mr. Prompter.’—The prompter came—“ as Juvenal justly ob- 
serves—” “* Box-keeper, dress circle, right hand.”—The man joined the 
group,—* but, Sir, a reaction must take place, when—” “ Orner Box- 
keepers.” —The other box-keepers came up.— Sir, I say there must be 
a—” “ Copyist.”—Copyist arrives, —“ must be a—” “ First scene shifter.”’ 
The man comes.—* Sir, I say it, a convulsion, which will overturn—” 
“ Orner scene shifter”’ They all flock round—* and eventually crush 
even the—” “Cail boy.”’ Mr. Elliston having now, by the power of his 








* This story has been pleasantly told in the Taéler; I tell it as I heard it. 
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wand, collected all these personages around him, without seeming to have 
an idea of providing for their exit, luckily thought that the easiest way 
to dismiss en, without derogation to his dignity, would be to make an 
exit himself; beckoning, therefore, to the actor, for whose especial be- 
nefit this display of authority was got up, he said, in a slow and magi- 
sterial tone, “ Follow me ;” then, in the most dignified manner, he retired 
to his room, leaving the minions of his power to guess at his will. 

A clever dramatic author once so far offended the manager, that, for- 
getting his dignity, he kicked him out of the room. This little effer- 
vescence of Mr. Elliston of course produced a coolness on the part of the 
other ; till the talents of the latter were so much in request by the 
manager, that he condescended to apologize. Still, however, the wound 
was hardly healed, and was alluded to indignantly by the injured poet. 
*“ Come, come, my good friend,” said Elliston, “ you think too much of 
it, many would have rejoiced, and with good cause ; for at all events it 
will make you popular !” 

If ever an actor obtained credit for identifying himself with the cha- 
racter he represented, it was certainly due to Mr. Elliston more than to 
any man on the stage; for it is a well known fact that, during the cele- 
brated representation of the Coronation at Drury-lane, Mr. Elliston was 
so oad dimen by the enthusiasm of his profession, that he verily be- 
lieved himself to be the royal personage he represented. When the 
mimic but gorgeous pageant left the stage, the acclamations of a crowded 
house were long and deafening ; until Elliston, forgetting that he was 
only the puppet of royalty, overcome with emotion, burst into tears, and 
stretching forth his hands, exclaimed in an almost inarticulate voice,— 
“« Bless you, bless you, my people !” 

But amidst a great deal of apparent frivolity, Elliston had a deep 
knowledge of human nature. A strange instance of this was related to 
me by a party concerned, and shews the singular tact of which he was 
master, to beguile a man into the most extravagant adventure, by excit- 
ing his feelings of curiosity and self-interest. A gentleman who has 
been long celebrated as a dramatic author, and who was also an inti- 
mate friend of Elliston, had at one time a situation of some responsibility 
at the Coburg Theatre. Repairing to his duties rather late one evening, 
he was walking quickly along the road, when a coach drove rapidly after 
him, and he heard a voice calling him to stop. On turning round he 
saw his friend Elliston with his head out of the coach window, and with 
great earnestness beckoning him to come—“ Ah! my dear fellow,” said 
Elliston, “‘ you are the man I most desired to see ; I was driving to the 
Coburg in quest of you—just step in here, and as we drive along I 
have something to communicate.” “ Then let it be brief,” said the 
author, getting into the coach ; “ as they are waiting for me at the theatre.” 
« It is better that they should wait for a time,” said the other, “ than 
that you should lose the advantage of what I am about to say.” “ What 
is it?” inquired the first; “tell me in a few minutes.” “A few 
minutes is not sufficient ; what I have to say requires time and thought, 
and ——””_ “ My good Sir,” said the author, anxiously, “ remember how 
I am situated. Tell me where I can meet you in an hour.” “I can 
only say,” returned the other, “ that I am going by the mail into the 
country ; it is now nearly eight o’clock, and 1 have a secret proposal to 
make to you of the utmost consequence to both.—Now will you throw 
away the pearl at your foot or return?” The situation was embar- 
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rassing. Already the coach, having driven rapidly, had considerably 
widened the space from his duty. The proposal might be of importance. 
Perhaps some country management. “ Proceed,” said the author ; “ I 
must make what excuse I can on my return.” Elliston immediately 
began some rambling desultory harangue, which, before any thing could 
be made out of it, was cut short by the coach stopping in Lombard- 
street close to a north country mail just then in the act of starting: “ Just 
in time, Sir,” said the guard, “couldn’t wait the ghost of a minute.”— 
« Good God!” said the author, “ you will not be able to tell me after 
all.” —“ Yes, yes, I shall,” said Elliston, getting into the mail; “ jum 

in; we can put you down at the Angel, and you can take a coach—I’ll 
pay for it ” « But the Coburg.”—* I tell you, I'll make a man of 
you—curse the Coburg !”—“ Now, Sir,” said the guard. The visions 
of management danced before the author’s eyes. ‘Curse the Coburg!” 
he echoed mechanicaliy, and jumped in beside the manager. Every 
body knows in what an incredibly short space of time the mail travels 
from Lombard-street to the Angel at Islington. Before the author had 
well recovered his surprise, he found himself already there, and heard 
Elliston calling loudly for brandy and water. It was confoundedly hot, 
and before they could drink it, the mail was ready to travel.—* Well,” 
said the author, “ you have brought me into a pretty mess, and told me 
nothing after all—what on earth shall I do?”— Nonsense,” said the 
other ; “ I was just coming to the point when we arrived ; but there is a 
coach-stand a little higher up, and by the time we arrive there you shall 
know all.” In an unlucky hour did the poor author again commit him- 
self to the road. “ My dear friend,” said Elliston, ‘“ give me but a 
minute or two to reflect ; and throwing himself intoa corner of the mail 
seemed to be wrapped in thought. There was no other passenger in the 
mail, and night was closing in unusually dark—what could this impor- 
tant proposal be? anxiously thought the author. He knew Elliston to 
be a great speculator—perhaps he had taken the Dublin Theatre, and 
had chosen him to superintend its management,—or the Liverpool, 
perhaps—travelling in a north country mail favoured the supposition ; yet 
why all this deep reflection—Elliston gave a loud snore! “ Good 
God!” cried the astounded author, “ have I been fooled all this time ?”— 
“ Excuse me, my dear fellow,” said Elliston, half awaking by the 
violence of his own exertion ; “ but the fact is—brandy and water— 
night—without sleep ;”’ and relapsing into somnolency, he snored again. 
In despair, the author thurst his head out of the window to look for the 
coach-stand, but found himself rattling along the north road, and just 
then going through Highgate archway ;—with a groan the unhappy 
man of letters threw himself back on the seat. “ Make a man of you,” 
muttered Elliston ; “ fortune favours—the brave.—Curse the Coburg.” 
-~snores. A drowsy sympathy came over the author; the brandy and 
water had its effect, and when he awoke it was to a supper at the Bull at 
Redburn, it being then about half-past eleven at night, and consequently 
too late to think of taking a coach for the Coburg. Not to render my 
story too long, their destination proved to be the Three Kings, or three 
somethings at Leicester; and now the important secret was to be 
divulged. The author was shewn into a bed-room to adjust his toilet ; 
having nothing, however, but the clothes he stood in, but little time was 
required for that. On descending he found Elliston seated at a well- 
filled breakfast table, prepared to explain all to his satisfaction. “ Honesty, 
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my dear friend,” said the manager, “is a valuable quality to se 
sessor ; but still more valuable to his friends.” The author nodded as- 
sent. ‘ Such a man I have been long seeking, and, I think, I have found 
one in yourself.””, The author bowed—the vision of Dublin theatre again 
presented itself. ‘“ Any thing, my dear friend,” said he complacently, 
“that honesty, or my little ability can compass, you may command me 
in ——” “ You delight me,” exclaimed Elliston, “ half the difficulty 
is removed by the admission ” « You wish to place me in a 
situation of trust I presume?” said the author, anxiously. “ Precisely 
so,” returned the other. “It is the Dublin,” thought the author.— 
* But,” continued Elliston, “ I was half afraid you would consider it too 
trifling a game to have played so large a stake for.” “It must be the 
Liverpool, after all,” thought the author. “ I can sacrifice a good deal 
for friendship,” said he.—‘‘ My kind, generous friend,” exclaimed Ellis- 
ton, “ you bind me to you for ever,—know then,-— that to-morrow night 
is my benefit at this theatre, and as I know they will cheat me, I have 
brought you here to lake my money at the door!” I will pass over the 
scene of astonishment and disappointment on the one side, and of excuse 
and promise on the other,—suffice it to say, the author agreed to the 
proposal, determining, in his own mind, however, to turn the tables on the 
cajoler. In the mean time Elliston took him round to different shops, 
with all of whom the manager appeared to have an account, and fitted 
him out, with some things he actually wanted. The author found that 
his friend the manager had pursued his usual plan, and obtained a place 
in the recollection of many worthy men with whom he had dealings, by 
obtaining a place in the easiest filled side of their books.—Even the 
very fiddlers were looking to the result of the benefit with anxiety. 

The eventful evening arrived. A comedy, then popular, was an- 
nounced. Elliston had been at the theatre during the day to superin- 
tend the arrangements, which were then completed. About an hour 
before the performance, when the man of letters was about to descend 
from his pegasus, to occupy the humble post of money-taker, Elliston 
burst into the room, anxiety portrayed on his countenance. “‘ My deer 
friend,” said he, “ you have done much to serve me; I have one thing 
more to ask you ; it will then crown the obligation.”"—- What is it ?”— 
« You know we play ’s piece to-night ; the man who plays Scamp 
is no where to be found—not a soul will undertake it. Now, my dear 
friend, if you have any regard for me—will you?”—« Good Heavens! 
Mr. Elliston, are you mad? I never was on the stage, nor could I ever 
recite a syllable in my life.”—‘“ No matter,” said the manager, “ look 
over the part, and trust to me.”—“ Impossible!” ejaculated the author. 
—* Then I’m a ruined man!” rejoined the manager, clasping his hands 
together.—“ As I have gone so far,” returned the good-natured dra- 
matist, seeing his distress.—‘“ Only try,” said the other, energetically.— 
“ There's nothing in it, believe me. Trust to me and the prompter. 
Here, waiter, bring brandy and water.” The author was not proof 
against such an attack. As the brandy and water diminished, his courage 
increased, and it was agreed, as it was expected the house would be full 
before the curtain drew up, that the author, after securing the money, 
should make his first appearance as Scamp. 

Shortly after opening the doors the house was crammed; and at his 
proper place in the drama our new aspirant to theatrical fame, having 
been puffed off as a gentleman from London, made his appearance amidst 
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an enthusiastic welcome. It must be observed that. both master and 
servant had imbibed a sufficient quantity of brandy and water to make 
them quite independent of audience, or, in fact, of any thing else but 
the object for which they came. ‘The following extraordinary dialogue 
ensued—“ Well, Scamp,’’ said his master (Elliston), “ so, after all the 
years we have been together, you will leave me at last—(aside)—I 
say, you rogue, how much money have you got ?” 

Scamp.—* Yes, Sir, I can submit to your temper no longer—I have got 
sixty good pounds in my pocket.” 

Master.—“ Sixty pounds, you say ; hand them to me, good Scamp.” 

Scamp.—“ Harkye, Sir John. For many years have Y ae promised 
me my wages, but the devil a penny could I get. ave you not 
likewise trepanned me from a comfortable place to starve in your service? 
I have now got the money, and I intend to keep it, Sir John’— 
suiting the action to the word by slapping his pocket, where the noise of 
the coin was distinctly audible. Some of the audience, who knew the 
play, were in amaze, others thought it capital acting. An appalling 
fact, however, glanced on the manager’s mind. He knew there was a 
considerable balance due to the author, but this method of payment he 
was unprepared for. 

Master.— What, would you ruin your generous master, after all he 
has done for you?” (shewing considerable agitation.) 

Scamp.—* My generous master has ruined me, and the least he can 
do is to pay me what he owes me. Farewell, Sir-qI have a conveyance 
near to take me back to town.” 

Master.—* Nay, then, if that’s the game, here’s after you ;’—and 
before the author could make his exit he felt the manager’s hand on his 
collar with such an impetus, that, aided by the potation, down they 
both tumbled, and literally rolled together on the stage. The pockets 
of the author, charged as they were with gold and silver, and all unused 
to such a freight, gave way under the shock, and the glittering coin 
scattered itself liberally about the stage. The fiddlers’ eyes glistened 
at the sight, and, unable to resist the temptation of paying their own 
arrears, they scooped the stray half-crowns into the orchestra with their 
bows, while some jumped on the stage, and began to collect the spoil. 
In the pit there happened to be a number of worthy tradesmen and 
others, having bills unpaid, who, seeing how matters went, and dread- 
ing the result, hastily followed the example of the fiddlers, and in 
another instant the stage became a bear-garden, each intent on himself, 
swearing, and fighting, and scrambling, like so many Eton-boys, or— 
devils. The independent part of the house were shrieking with 
laughter—the original combatants, lying on the stage, panting with 
their exertion, were hustled about and trampled by the creditors— 
while, to crown the scene, amidst the babel-like confusion, some wags 
extinguished the lights, and—let fall the curtain ! 
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DON PEDRO, AND THE BRAZILIAN REVOLUTION. 


Tue revolutionary earthquake which, in July last, hurled the Bour- 
bon from his throne, and which still continues to agitate the political 
substratum of the European world, has vibrated with powerful effect 
across the Atlantic. Like the cholera at present raging in the natural 
world, spreading its devastating ravages with equal we amid the 
snows of Russia, as on the burning plains of Hindostan, the headlong 
course of the revolutionary scourge is marked by undiscriminating 
features ; uprooting, in its fearful progress, both liberal and despotic— 
the upholder of the divine right of kings, and the defender of popular 
institutions. 

The prediction so confidently set forth at the outbreak of the French 
revolution, by La Fayette, was no idle prophecy—“ Revolutionary 
principles appear destined to make le tour du monde.” Within the nar- 
row circle of a year, Cherbourg has beheld two fugitive monarchs seek- 
ing refuge in its port—both the victims of revolution, but whose political 
careers and principles are distinguished by features certainly as opposite 
as the hemispheres in which they reigned. 

When Don Pedro d’ Alcantara, in the year 1822, raised the standard of 
Brazilian independence, he presented to the world the novel spectacle of 
a prince, cradled in the lap of despotism, and whose mind was strongly 
imbued with ultra notions of kingly prerogative, casting at once aside 
the prejudices of birth and education, coming boldly forward as the 
champion of liberalism, and erecting his new-made throne on the basis of 
revolutionary principles. As the star of independence rose majestically 
on the political horizon of Brazil, there arose, at the same time, a small 
cloud, which announced a future tempest. The recollection of the prin- 
ciples in which he had been educated has proved as fatal to the emperor 
as the misguided policy of his government; for, from the very com- 
mencement of his reign, it inspired his subjects with well-founded 
suspicions of the sincerity of his professions. On the day of his coro- 
nation, when, to the superficial observer, all appeared couleur de rose, a 
trifling incident betrayed the existence of this feeling. On the termina- 
tion of the ceremony, Don Pedro—his brows encircled with the impe- 
rial diadem—harangued, from the window of the palace, the crowd 
assembled in the square beneath. After a speech of considerable length 
—of course admirably calculated to flatter the vanity, and gratify the 
hyperbolical taste, of the Brazilian people—he concluded by swearing to 
defend the independence of Brazil, and the constitution which the 
Cortes should frame for it. In repeating these words with great empha- 
sis of tone, the emperor carried his hand to the hilt of his sword. ‘The 
abruptness of the action loosened the crown from his brows, which 
would have fallen but for the hand of the emperor, which restored it 
to its place. This little incident was by many regarded as a favourable 
omen of the short duration and instability of his authority. 

The position of Don Pedro was, from the first, one of peculiar diffi- 
culty. The only monarch in a region encompassed on all sides by new- 
founded republics, and aware that a similar spirit was gradually spread- 
ing among his own subjects, with admirable skill and sagacity he 
sought, on every occasion, rather to lead than oppose the expression of 
popular feeling ; and, by thus forestalling the tide of events, he effec- 
tually, for a time, baffled the machinations of the republican party. The 
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first acts of his reign were distinguished by wonderful activity and energy 
of character. The royalists were, after a short struggle, driven from 
the country, and the last link of the chain, which for three centuries had 
bound America to Europe, was severed. Three months after his elevation 
to the throne, he convoked the legislative assembly. On this occasion, 
he expressed his confident hope that the constitution which that legisla- 
tive body would frame for the country, would be equally remote from 
every extreme of despotism, whether monarchical, aristocratic, or demo- 
cratic—a constitution, in fact, which should render Brazil at once the 
“admiration and terror of the world.” How far these legislators realized 
the hopes of the emperor and the nation, and how nearly their wild, 
democratic spirit precipitated the country into a civil war, from which it 
was only saved by the admirable presence of mind and stern decision of 
Don Pedro, are events with which the English public are perfectly 
familiar—and events, too, which sufficiently demonstrate that the 
throne of the emperor was undermined from the first moment of its 
erection. 

The promulgation of a new constitution, more adapted to the infant 
political education of the Brazilian people—the suppression of the revo- 
lutionary spirit in the northern provinces of the empire—and, above all, 
the recognition of the independence of Brazil by Great Britain and Por- 
tugal, appeared to have consolidated the authority of the emperor, and 
to have consummated the profound policy which aimed at the preserva- 
tion of the immense empire of Brazil to the house of Braganza. But 
even at this period, when the star of Don Pedro was at its zenith, the 
great tide of revolution was rolling on, and gaining ground with every 
breaker. 

We will now endeavour to develop the causes which produced the 
late events at Rio de Janeiro; but previously it will be necessary to 
investigate the causes which led to the separation of Brazil from the 
mother country. 

There is no problem in politics, it has been profoundly remarked, 
more difficult of solution than that of colonies. ‘To watch over their 
infancy ; to mark the hour of their maturity ; to know when to yield to 
well-founded remonstrance, and when to exact implicit obedience, re- 
quires the exercise of consummate sagacity. Much more skill and poli- 
tical discernment, we venture to pronounce, is required of those daring 
spirits who wield the destinies of colonies, to mark the hour when, by 
education, the mind of the country is prepared—when the faculties of 
the gifted few are prepared to lead, and of the intelligent mass to fol- 
low—hic labor, hoc opus est—for then alone can a well-conducted revolu- 
tion ensue. Did this calm, decided, energetic operation of the reason of 
the people—diffusively in the common sense of the mass—eminently in 
the strong conviction of the gifted minds—did this chaste operation of 
intellect, we ask, exist in Brazil when she reared the standard of inde- 
pendence? We confidently answer the question with a decided nega- 
tive. Not only was the mind of the country totally unprepared for the 
revolution, but there really existed no grounds for the measure. Brazil 
had ceased to be a colony ; and, under the mild despotism of the house of 
Braganza, the country was slowly but steadily advancing in the march 
of civilization. Up to that period, the political surface of these beautiful 
regions was still and unruifled as a mountain lake—singularly contrast- 
ing with the convulsed state of Spanish America. ‘lhe constitutional 
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system proclaimed in Portugal in 1820 was adopted, a few months 
afterwards, by Brazil—a political event which has brought on both coun- 
tries all the evils attributed to the fabulous box of Pandora. The real 
cause of the revolution was a feeling of deadly hatred to every thing 
European—a feeling produced solely by intrigue, and which was dis- 
seminated with inconceivable rapidity from the Amazon to the Rio de 
la Plata. Unfortunately for the peace and prosperity of the country, 
there existed but too many elements admirably fitted to the views of the 
revolutionary party. The European-Portuguese were by far the most 
intelligent portion of the population, who, by their steady industry and 
superior activity, were in possession almost exclusively of the whole 
commerce of the country. Hinc ill lachryme. The revolutionary party 
appealed rather to the wounded vanity of the Brazilians than to their 
sense of wrongs ; and they touched a chord which vibrated with power- 
ful effect. The long-smothered flame suddenly burst forth, and led to 
acts of atrocity against the defenceless European population at which 
humanity shudders, and which will evér be a stain on the annals of the 
country. Even the emperor, from the policy of the moment, appeared 
to have strongly imbibed this anti- European feeling. 

Having thus cursorily detailed the principal causes which led to the 
separation of Brazil from Portugal, we shall proceed to investigate those 
which have lost Don Pedro his crown, and which appear fated to plunge 
his dominions into the most frightful state of anarchy and confusion. 
They may be’ classed under three heads :— 

Ist. The war with Buenos Ayres. 

2Qdly. The crusade against Portugal, in the cause of the young 
queen, Donna Maria. 

3dly. The abolition of the slave trade, and the venality and cor- 
ruption of the Brazilian people. 

The war with Buenos Ayres—one of ambition and territorial aggran- 
dizement, undertaken without any just grounds—proved disgraceful to 
the arms of the empire, ruined its trade, exhausted its finances, and 
fostered a deep-rooted spirit of discontent throughout every one of its 
provinces. But it was the intervention in the affairs of Portugal which 
was the most fatal stroke of policy, and which effectually undermined 
the popularity of the emperor. This measure was a gross deviation 
from the grand principles of the revolution, in diametrical opposition 
to the best interests of the country, and one that the public voice was 
loud in their deprecation of. In fact, in so anti-national a light was this 
course of policy viewed by the chambers, that they refused to ratify the 
conditions of the loan contracted in London for the service of the young 
queen. The republican party, on the other hand, hailed with delight 
the arrival of the moment so favourable for the consummation of their 
darling plans. With Machiavelian skill they fanned the flame,’ excited 
the fears, and inflamed the passions of the people, by inculcating on their 
minds that it was the intention of the emperor to reduce Brazil to its 
ancient state of a colony of Portugal. The arrogance and presumption 
of the Portuguese refugees at Rio de Janeiro went far to give a strong 
colouring of probability to the report. But, after all, the intervention 
in the affairs of Portugal was rather the remote than the proximate cause 
of the late revolution, which has hurled Don Pedro from his throne with 
the same rapidity that he ascended it. The real cause is of deeper 
growth, and must be sought for in the character of his people, of whose 
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habits of venality and corruption no adequate idea can be formed but 
by those who have long resided in the country, and have had access to 
the best sources of information. The revolution had wrought rather a 
change of men than of measures. Under the new order of things, every 
species of corruption continued to pollute both the course of public and 
private life. Another “ Arte de furtar” might be written to illustrate 
the state of manners in Brazil, and of the degenerate spirit which sacri- 
ficed every thing to the base consideration of personal interest. 

To cleanse out this Augean stable of corruption, was the undeviating 
study of Don Pedro ; but, less fortunate than his fabulous prototype, 
the attempt cost him his crown. His ministry, the object of so much 
popular clamour, ably seconded the views of the emperor. The aboli- 
tion of the slave trade—a source of immense profit to those engaged in it, 
though acknowledged to be detrimental to the best interests of the coun- 
try—produced general dissatisfaction ; but when the reforming spirit of 
the ministry began to attack the flagrant abuses that pervaded every 
branch of the public administration, then it was that the revolutionary 
torrent burst forth. The emperor was abandoned to a man; for even 
his own adherents, fearful of the public exposé in active preparation, 
threw themselves into the arms of the republican party. A certain 
marquis, well known in the diplomatic circles of London, is reported to 
have powerfully influenced the late events by his largesses to the troops, 
and to have been, in the back-ground, the main-spring of the revolu- 
tion. 

What may be the future career of the emperor—whether, like another 
Sylla, disgusted with the “ lust of sway,” he will retire into the bosom 
of private life—whether he will actively attempt to place his daughter 
on the throne of Portugal—or whether, in the course of a few months, 
a counter-revolution in Brazil may again induce him to recross the 
Atlantic—for such an event among a people whose political acts have 
resembled the playful fantasies of monkeys, rather than the acts of 
beings who dignify themselves with the appellation of rational, does not 
pass the bounds of probability—these are questions which we will not 
venture to answer. Don Pedro has been the victim of untoward circum- 
stances, the operation of which was uncontrollable. So far from com- 
mitting any overt act against the liberties of his subjects, he granted them 
a measure of freedom for which they were totally unfited; while his 
frank and generous character, and his unceasing exertions for the wel- 
fare of his empire, deserved him a better fate than that he has expe- 
rienced from Brazil, for the crown of which he abdicated that of his 
own hereditary dominions. 

Over the future destinies of Brazil there hangs a thick cloud of fearful 
uncertainty. We have already remarked that the Brazilian people, at 
the period of their revolution, were totally incapable of adapting their 
previous habits to the institutions of freedom. All the phases of their 
revolutionary career have been marked more by a servile spirit of imita- 
tion than by an abstract love of liberty. In 1821, in imitation of the 
mother country, they proclaimed a constitution ; a few months after- 
wards, dazzled by the example of Spanish America, they declared 
themselves independent ; in their late political alerte, they appear to have 
been led away by a blind admiration of the Parisians in July last—at 
least if their cry of “ Viva a liberdode franceza!” be taken as a cri- 
terion. In the next revolutionary spectacle which they will offer to the 
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‘world, St. Domingo will be the model ; and here it is that their powers 
of imitation will be the most happily displayed ; for the elements of 
society in Brazil are much more analagous to those of St. Domingo than 
to those of any of the countries which, in their revolutionary career, had 
served them as prototypes. When we reflect on the elements of sen 
which exist in Brazil, we shudder at the frightful perspective whic 
awaits her. The proportion of the black and coloured population to the 
white is as seven to one. The wrongs of the three centuries cry loudly 
for redress. The veil which has so long blinded them has been suddenly 
rent away ; and they at last open their eyes to a sense of their own 
strength and importance. Opportunity, we fear, will soon be afforded 
them of discharging the debt of deadly hatred they owe the whites. The 
flood-gates of ambition are burst asunder, and the seeds of the most 
frightful anarchy are in full development. In the language of Napo- 
leon, “ Tous les elemens sont prets, il ne faut, qu’un point d’appui, qu’ 
un homme.” Brazil, like Naples, will have her Massaniello. 

It has been acutely remarked, that a shot cannot be fired in any part 
of the world without English interests suffering. Great Britain, by the 
late revolution in Brazil, will be a loser of between six and seven mil- 
lions, independent of the large capital employed in mining speculations 
and the general purposes of commerce. The ephemeral monarchy which 
exists will be of short duration; the republican flag will, on the first 
news of the change which has taken place in the capital, be hoisted in 
the northern provinces. This immense empire, hitherto held together 
by the prestige of the emperor’s name, will be dismembered, and formed 
into so many independent republics. To which of these will then the 
English creditor look for the payment of their dividends? The leaders 
of the Brazilian revolution may be honest in their views, and may fondly 
dream of still maintaining a monarchical form of government; but we 
fear that the experience of a few months will shew that, like Franken- 
stein, they have raised up a demon which will work their destruction. 

For the sake of humanity, we sincerely hope that our forebodings may 
prove unfounded, and that this richest portion of South America may 
not, like the other parts of that vast continent, disappoint the sanguine 
hopes which, at the outbreak of the revolution, led the commercial 
adventurer to seek there an El] Dorado, and the political theorist an 
Utopia ! 

The fortunes of the young queen, Donna Maria, in whose cause her 
father has sacrificed so much, are on the beam. If Don Pedro, when 
seated on the throne of Brazil, was unable to influence the policy of the 
European cabinets in her favour, there at present exists but little 
chance of his doing so, now that he is a dethroned and fugitive monarch. 
The Portuguese constitutionalists must now depend on their own 
energies and resources. Accustomed to the protecting arm of England, 
they dreamt of foreign assistance when they should have acted boldly 
in the field—retreated ignominiously when they should have advanced. 
Let them look to Poland—to that Poland who, alone, armed with her 
native fortitude, has broken the spear of the colossus of the north ; let 
them, if possible, catch a ray of the noble inspiration which animates 
that gallant people, and blush for their own pusillanimous conduct, which 
has ~?pe them—may we not say? the contempt, of the civilized 
world. 
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JOHNSON, BOSWELL, AND CROKER. 


WE have no time now, to detail the merits of the five solid volumes, 
which the scissors of the late secretary of the Admiralty have compiled 
for us; his part in the performance has been, to gather from all the 
memoirs scattered through the shelves of gossipry, every fragment of 
anecdote which could swell the bulk of the doctor’s notoriety. The 
result is, a very amusing book, probably of very considerable trouble 
to the compiler, and undoubtedly, of very considerable interest to the 
lover of pertinent sayings, strong character, and rough argumentation. 
The doctor was a first-rate John Bull, that is, a first-rate bull-dog, and 
nothing could be more formidable than his gripe, when he once took 
the trouble to tear down his antagonist. But we have no time for cri- 
ticism now. We shall try to gratify our readers by some fragments 
of the volumes. 

Goldsmith was continually provoking Johnson, by some foolery or 
other ; the doctor was fond of him, but, like a good parent, never spared 
the rod. 


“Of Goldsmith’s Traveller he used to speak in terms of the highest com- 
mendation. A lady, I remember, who had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Johnson 
read it from the beginning to the end, on its first coming out, to testify her 
admiration of it, exclaimed, ‘I never more shall think Dr. Goldsmith ugly !’ 
In having thought so, however, she was by no means singular: an instance of 
which I am rather inclined to mention, because it involves a remarkable one 
of Dr. Johnson’s ready wit: for this lady, one evening, being in a large party, 
was called upon, after supper, for her toast, and seeming embarrassed, she was 
desired to give the ugliest man she knew; and she immediately named Dr. 
Goldsmith : on which a lady, on the other side of the table, rose up, and 
reached across to shake hands with her, expressing some desire of being better 
acquainted with her, it being the first time they had met; on which Dr. John- 
son said, ‘Thus the ancients, on the commencement of their friendships, used 
to sacrifice a beast betwixt them.’ ” 


Johnson had some original dislike to'the Scotch nation, though clearly 
not to the Scotch as individuals, for his chief companions in his early 
literary course were Scotchmen, and Boswell was obviously on the 
most familiar footing with him; but he had the insolence of the “ Mo- 
dern Athenian :”— 


“« Mr. Boswell has chosen to omit, for reasons which will be presently obvious, 
that Johnson and Adam Smith met at Glasgow; but I have been assured by 
Professor John Miller that they did so, ad that Smith, leaving the party in 
which he had met Johnson, happened to come to another company where Miller 
was. Knowing that Smith had been in Johnson’s society, they were anxious to 
know what had passed, and the more so, as Dr. Smith’s temper seemed much 
ruffled. At first Smith would only answer, ‘ He's a brute—he’s a brute ;’ but 
on closer examination, it appeared that Johnson no sooner saw Smith than he 
attacked him for some point of his famous letter on the death of Hume. Smith 
vindicated the truth of his statement. ‘ What did Johnson say?’ was the uni- 
versal inquiry. ‘ Why, he said,’ replied Smith, with the deepest impression of 
resentment, ‘ he said, you lie!’ ‘And what did you reply?’ ‘I said, you area 
son of a !? On such terms did these two great moralists meet and part ; 
and such was the classical dialogue between two great teachers of philosophy.” — 
Watrer Scorr. 





One of the anecdotes, trivial enough, is traced by the editor with a - 
ludicrous particularity :-— 
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“< Lord Wellesley has been so obliging, as to give the editor the following 
account of the cause of a quarrel between Boswell and Johnson. Boswell, 
one day at Sir Joshua’s table, chose to pronounce a high-flown panegyric on 
the wits of Queen Anne’s reign, and exclaimed, ‘ How delightful it must have 
been, to have lived in the society of Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, and Boling- 
broke? We have no such society in our days.’ Sir Joshua: ‘I think Mr. 
Boswell, you might be satisfied with your great friend’s conversation.’ John- 
son: ‘Nay, Sir, Boswell is right; every man wishes for preferment, and if 
Boswell had lived in those days, he would have obtained promotion.’ Sir 
Joshua: ‘ How so, Sir?” Johnson: ‘ Sir, he would have had a high place in 
the Dunciad.’ This anecdote Lord Wellesley heard from Mr. Thomas Syden- 
ham, who! received it from Mr. Knight, on the authority of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds himself.” —CrokeEr. 

Here is a sorry joke transmitted through five hands, “all persons of 
wit and honour ;” a bon mot was never honoured with so flourishing a 


pedigree before. . 

One of the doctor's well-known paradoxes, was his notion of 
genius :— 

‘* People are not born with a particular genius, for particular employments of 
studies, for it would be like saying that a man could see a great way east, but 
could not west. It is good sense, applied with diligence to what was at first a 
mere accident, and which, by great application, grew to be called, by the gene- 
rality of mankind, a particular genius.” 

The question ought to have been asked, whether Johnson himself, 
had the slightest hope to have painted like Sir Joshua, or have com- 
posed like Handel; why did he himself not write tragedy like Shak- 

are? He took trouble enough in this point at least, yet what is his 
Irene? Is Macbeth the mere work of “ good sense, applied with 
diligence to what was a mere accident?” nonsense. The truth is, that 
genius is a peculiar power of certain minds, with which other minds have 
as little to do, as the man born blind has to the man with eyes. The 
faculty is exclusive, and however near approaches may be made to its 
effects, by men of diligent common sense, there is still a stamp which 
all the diligence in the world cannot give, and that stamp is the work 
of genius. 

** Johnson’s opinion of Sterne.—Sterne, as may be supposed, was no great 
favourite with Dr. Johnson; and a lady once ventured to ask him how he liked 
Yorick’s sermons: ‘I know nothing about them, madam,’ was his reply. But 
some time afterwards, forgetting himself, he severely censured them, and the 
lady very aptly retorted. ‘1 understood you to say, Sir, that you had never 
read them.’ ‘ No, madam, I did read them, but it was ina stage-coach. I 
should never have deigned even to look at them had I been at /arge.’” 

He was not unconscious of his own roughness :— 

** Of later years he grew much more companionable, and I have heard him 
say that he knew himself to be so. ‘ In my younger days,’ he would say, ‘ it 
is true, I was much inclined to treat mankind with asperity and contempt: but 
I found it answered no goodend. I thought it wiser and better to take the world 
as it goes. Besides, as I have advanced in life, I have had more reason to be 
satisfied with it. Mankind have treated me with more kindness, and of course I 
have more kindness for them.’ ” 


But the great man could be deceived in himself, like the rest of man- 
kind, and one of his blunders was, a notion that no man understood the 
refinements of politeness better. The following anecdote comes pro- 
perly from the pen of a lady, Miss Reynolds :— 
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“ He particularly piqued himself upon his nice observance of ceremonious 
punctilios towards ladies. A remarkable instance of this was his never suffer- 
ing any lady to walk from his house to her carriage, through Bolt Court, un- 
attended by himself, to hand her into it (at least, I have reason to suppose it to 
be his general custom, from his constant performance of it to those with whom 
he was most intimately acquainted); and if any obstacle prevented it from 
driving off, there he would stand by the door of it, and gather a mob around 
him; indeed, they would begin to gather the moment he appeared handing the 
lady down the steps into Fleet-street. But to describe his appearance—his im- 
portant air—that, indeed, cannot be described; and his morning habiliments 
would excite the utmost astonishment in any reader, that a man in his senses 
could think of stepping outside his door in them, or even to be seen at home! 
Sometimes he exhibited himself at the distance of eight or ten doors from Bolt- 
court, to get at the carriage, to the no small diversion of the populace. And I 
am certain, to those who love laughing, a description of his dress from head to 
foot would be highly acceptable, and in general, I believe, be thought the most 
curious part of my book; but I forbear, out of respect to his memory, to give 
more than this slight intimation of it; for, having written a minute description 
of his figure, from his wig to his slippers, a thought occurred that it might pro- 
bably excite some person to delineate it, and I might have the mortification to 
see it hung up at a print shop as the greatest curiosity ever exhibited.” 


Goldsmith’s eccentricities were well-known, and of course, played 
on by his club; the following anecdote plages Burke in the new light 
of a pleasant mystifier :-— 

He and Malone were walking together, to dine at Sir Joshua’s, when 
they saw Goldsmith looking up, with a crowd, who had gathered before 
a house in Leicester Square :— 


*«« Now,’ said Burke to his friend, ‘mark what I shal! do with Goldsmith.’ 
He went up to him, said something, and passed on. They reached Sir Joshua’s 
before Goldsmith, who came soon after, and Mr. Burke affected to receive him 
very coolly. This seemed to vex poor Goldsmith, who begged Mr. Burke would 
tell him how he had the misfortune to offend him. Burke appeared very 
reluctant to speak, but, after a good deal of prefacing, said, ‘That he was 
really ashamed to keep up an intimacy with a man, who could be guilty of 
such monstrous indiscretions, as Goldsmith had just exhibited in the 
square.” Goldsmith, with great earnestness, protested he was unconscious of 
what he meant ; ‘ Why,’ said Burke, ‘did you not exclaim, as you were look- 
ing up at those women, what stupid beasts the crowd must be, for staring with 
such admiration at those painted Jezebels, while a man of your talents passed 
by unnoticed?’ Goldsmith was horror-struck, and said, ‘Surely, surely, my 
dear friend, I did not say so?’ ‘ Nay,’ replied Burke, ‘ if you had not said so, 
how should I have known it?” That’s true,’ answered Goldsmith, with great 
humility : ‘I am very sorry—it was very foolish—lI do recollect that something of 
the kind passed through my mind, but I did not think I had uttered it.’” 


“ Johnson’s Manner.—Sir James Mackintosh remembers, that while spending the 
Christmas of 1797, at Breconfield, Mr. Burke said to him, ‘ Johnson shewed 
more power of mind in company than in his writings; but he argued only for 
victory; and when he had neither a paradox to defend, nor an antagonist to 
crush, he would preface his assent with, ‘ why no, Sir.’” 


“Johnson and Hugh Kelly—Hugh Kelly, the dramatic author, who died in 
Gough-square, in 1777, at 38—his first introduction to Johnson was not likely 
to have pleased a person of ‘ predominant vanity.” After having sat a short 
time, he got up to take his leave, saying, that he feared a longer visit might be 
troublesome. ‘ Not in the least, Sir,’ Johnson is said to have replied, ‘I had 
forgotten you were in the room,’ ” 
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Havine gained all the information I required respecting the rich 
copper mines of Rio Tinto, on the morning of the 15th of May I 
departed from the village of Las Minas on my return, to Madrid, a dis- 
tance of four hundred miles. My horses were caparisoned in the man- 
ner I have heretofore related ; and I took care to provide myself with 
such provision as the village afforded, to guard, as much as possible, 
against the privations which I anticipated we should have to undergo, 
knowing the inhospitable nature of the country through which we had 
totravel. Pursuing our route, as we thought, according to the instrue- 
tions of our mining friends, towards the village of Arecena, we passed 
innumerable small shafts, from which copper ore was extracted in former 
days by the Romans. Whatever progress they might have made in 
other arts, it is evident, from the remains of their workings, that of 
mining had not occupied much of their attention. 

We now entered upon an extensive plain, covered with low under- 
wood and dwarf trees. The path UE we had to traverse, from infre- 
quency of travelling, was in many places impeded by the growth of 
shrubs ; and it occasionally cost us no little trouble to regain our route. 
The whole face of the country appeared different from any part that I 
had previously seen. It is of a singularly wild and desolate character. 
Nothing but mountain rising above mountain, and plain after plain, was 
presented in prospect, and all covered with this sombre and unpro- 
fitable garb, till the eye grew tired with the eternal monotony ; and the 

limpse of a tree, or of a human habitation, would have been_ hailed 
with delight. The return of seasons, which seems to awaken nature 
into a second existence, is here unfelt ; and the revivifying influence of 
the sun serves but to heighten the horrors of this dreary and apparently 
interminable waste. Nothing can convey a better idea of the utter deso- 
lation which seems to pervade this region, forgotten as it were by Pro- 
vidence, than Coleridge’s fine thought, in his poem of “ The Ancient 
Mariner :”— 

** So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be!” 


The whole of this day did we wander about those wilds without 
meeting with a human being ; when, just as night set in, we descried 
a small village, to which we instantly made, and found it to be that of 
Rio Frio, ‘having wandered considerably out of our way. Here we took 
up our*quarters for the night in a sort of open barn, with our horse- 
clothing for covering, and destitute of all provisions except that which 
we had brought from the mines—which, indeeg, bore but a mighty 
insignificant proportion to the extent of our appetites. 

In the morning we were advised to go to St. Ollala, and were assured 
that there would be no danger of losing our way, the town lying in a 
perfectly straight direction foom our present position. Encouraged by 
these assurances, we again ventured forth, and, after wandering for 
some hours, had the mortification to find the track we had pursued end 
in-a variety of small paths, apparently trodden by sheep or other animals. 
All day long we journeyed in this doubtful and discouraging manner, 








* Extracted from the Note-Book of Sir Paul Baghott. 
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first choosing one path, then another, as it chanced to appear larger than 
the rest, and hoping it might lead to some human abode, however 
humble. The sun was sinking rapidly, and, fatigued and dispirited, I 
saw no alternative but to bivouac for the night amongst the wilds whither 
our errantry had led us; when my servant, whose slight portion of wit 
and natural faculties had increased in a more than usual proportion with 
a hungry stomach, fancied he perceived something like a habitation in 
the distance. Animated by this hope, we resumed our march, and found 
what he had descried to be a high wall, inclosing a piece of ground con- 
taining numberless hives of bees. The hives were of the rudest descrip- 
tion, being made of small portions of hollow trees, and covered with 
flat stones. The disappointment we experienced on finding the nature 
of our expected refuge, was softened by the distant barking of a dog 
becoming audible to our quickened senses ; and, shortly afterwards, we 
had the good fortune to hail a peasant, who guided us to the neighbour- 
ing village of Val de Flores. On the road he informed me that the 
inclosed spaces for bee-hives, one of which I had observed, was made 
sacred by the clergy, on account of the wax being so much in request for 
the service of the Catholic church. In order to secure these places from 
depredation, they have enacted a law that if any person is discovered in 
appropriating any portion of these sacred spoils to profane uses, he is 
condemned to lose his right hand. These establishments, of which there 
are numbers amongst those mountains, I learned were extremely produc- 
tive to the reverend proprietors and their agents—the bees delighting in 
the odorous gum-schistus, and other fragrant shrubs, which are indige- 
nous to this mountainous district. 

On our arrival at Val de Flores, I found, to my great annoyance, that 
we were only three leagues from the mines which we left the day before ; 
and, to render our disappointment the more severe, our accommodation 
was not a whit better than on the night previous—the ground for beds, 
our horse-furniture for covering, and a still more scanty supper than the 
last to crown a day of toil. The next morning we received directions 
to St. Ollala, which, it was affirmed, could not this time be mistaken ; 
and the idea of taking a guide for such a purpose was perfectly ridiculed. 
We, therefore, set forward in better spirits, but found, to our perfect 
dismay, the road, to which we had scrupulously adhered for several 
leagues, gradually diminish, and at last branch off exactly in the manner 
we had experienced on the two preceding days. I now became exceed- 
ingly dispirited ; I was fatigued with our long and wearisome marches, 
and weakened by little rest and sustenance. It was not, therefore, to be 
wondered at, if I felt the unpleasantness of my situation more keenly 
perhaps than the nature of the evil might warrant. I was almost 
inclined to despair of ever finding my way from this blank and dreary 
wilderness. In vain I strained my sight to its utmost gaze—almost to 
painfulness—but could discover nothing but a range of sterile moun- 
tains, and an interminable sea of entangled copse-wood. I would have 
given anything to have heard the bark of a dog, or anything which indi- 
cated humanity ; but my ear could catch no other sound than the hum 
of the wild bee, or the moaning of the wind through the shrubs. In this 
forlorn and desolate manner did we wander on for leagues further— 
almost, I must confess, without hope. The sky was becoming overcast, 
and the wind was evidently rising—all betokening a stormy night. In 
vain did I cast my eye to the utmost limits of the horizon, becoming 
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now a little indistinct with haze; the same dull, monotonous prospect 
continually met my view; and the thoughts of passing the night m 
those wild wastes, with the mountain-wolves for my companions, abso- 
lutely terrified me. Our course became now impeded by a small river, 
which, though inconsiderable, was too deep to ford. On the opposite 
side I observed a conical hill of considerable height ; and it occurred to 
me that our only chance was to ascend to its summit, and, if human 
habitation were near, we might, by that means, discover it. Accord- 
ingly, we pursued the river’s course for some distance, until a place pre- 
sented itself by which it might be forded in safety, which, having effected 
with some little difficulty, we arrived at length at the mountain, from 
whose summit we, with delight, descried a small hamlet in the distance. 
‘Our fears being thus providentially allayed, and hope proportionately 
excited, we marked carefully the bearings, and had the good fortune to 
gain the track, which brought us at nightfal to the village of Ranquileo, 
where we passed the night, if not luxuriously, at least safely. 

Of course I took care to run no further risk of losing myself, and 
proceeded the next morning to St. Ollala, where I had been originally 
directed. On my road thither, and proceeding very leisurely along, my 
ears were regaled with the tinkling of mule-bells, and occasionally the 
twanging of a guitar. These sounds proceeded from a party in the rear, 
and, as they travelled at a gayer rate than myself, they soon overtook 
me; and I discovered my light-hearted travellers to be no other than 
a party of gitanos, or gipsies, on their way to a fair. They were sin- 

ularly and fantastically attired. The women, particularly, seemed 
cal to exhibit their wealth, which consisted in extravagantly large 
golden ear-rings and necklaces, besides an abundance of other gold and 
silver trinkets with which they were bedizened. The men seemed, by 
a happy coincidence of taste, to have joined with their natural predatory 

rofession the equally profitable one of horse-dealing, or stealing, I 
~~ know which to call it; and had, amongst other temptations to 
beguile the unwary, two of the most beautiful white asses I ever beheld. 
These animals were at least fourteen hands high, of perfect symmetry ; 
and through their ears, which were perforated for the purpose, hung a 
streamer of pink ribbons. They were also expensively caparisoned ; 
their furniture was decorated with silken tassels, and about sixty small 
bells were attached thereto, the effect of which was by no means un- 
pleasing. We arrived together at St. Ollala, and took possession of the 
only posada the town afforded. I passed a much more pleasant evening 
in their society than I had spent for some time; their lively and agree- 
able manners forming a pleasing contrast to the dull detail of my last 
few days’ adventures. The females sung several native airs to the guitar, 
in which sey were joined by the men: a tolerable proficiency on the 
guitar seemed the acquirement of the whole party. When the time for 
rest arrived, we were shewn into a spacious chamber, sufficiently large 
to contain us all. The females retired to the alcoves, and I stretched 
myself on the floor, side by side, with my gipsy friends, with my accus- 
tomed pillow and coverlid, my saddle, and horse-clothing. ‘Phe next 
day I passed on, through the same description of country, to the little 
wretched village of Monasterio, where I found the posada occupied by 
a gang of muleteers—about as sinister-looking and unpleasant a set of 
gentry as I have ever had the ill-fortune to pass an evening with. 

mmediately on our arrival they greeted us with an oath, and demanded 
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“<< Que quieren ustedes ? No hay lugar aqui para estrangeros ?” —* What 
do you want here? there is no room for strangers ?” While my servant 
looked to the horses and baggage, I tried all over the village to procure 
a room for the night, but without success, and was at last obliged to 
insist on our share of the room at the posada, in despite of black looks 
and cuchillo-handles, which they were not backward in shewing, with a 
view to intimidate us. It appeared to me that they were a band of 
smugglers, and by no means liked any check on their conversation, 
which doubtless had for its import some ingenious plan for defrauding 
the king’s coffers of their legitimate rights. 

I was not displeased to find myself breathing the fresh air early the 
next morning, on the road to Monte Molin, by a much better and broader 
pathway than I had been lately accustomed to travel. The tramp of 
our horses disturbed some eagles, who were busily engaged feasting on 
the carcase of a horse, which had been destroyed by wolves the night 
before. 

Passing Monte Molin we reached Llerena, which was the first really 
respectable town I had seen since I had left Seville. Here then I deter- 
mined to make a halt, and indulge in the luxury of a plentiful meal and 
a bed. For the former, of course, I had to forage; it not being the 
custom of the keepers of posadas in this part of the country to supply 
the guests with food. I soon found a butcher’s shop, and fortunately 
discovered that respected functionary of the town, the master thereof, in 
the act of cutting up an old goat. As I had tasted no meat since I had 
left Seville I was by no means fastidious in my choice of food, and was 
glad to bargain for a fore-quarter with the worthy tradesman, who, I sup- 
posed, observing my eagerness, and having a due respect for my quality 
as a stranger, charged me a double price, as a matter of course. My 
landlady, who was a very civil and obliging person, and I dare say ac- 
customed to the management of the same description of viand, promised 
to furnish from it a very dainty repast. While this was preparing, I 
determined on indulging myself with the luxuries of the toilet, a duty 
rendered attractive by its novelty, although, in fact, it was but a just 
compliment to my hostess, who besides being courteous and attentive, 
was pretty withal. My razors, powder, and pomatum were put into 
requisition ; and as I re-entered the public apartment, I really fancied I 
did not exhibit an indifferent specimen of the mode Anglais. Seating 
myself. at table—the savoury smell of the stew almost banished from my 
mind the complacency with which I had dwelt on my exterior,—my 
curiosity was roused by seeing the cook suspend her functions, an act of 
unpardonable temerity at that moment considering the state of my ap- 
petite, and the muleteers and other guests gazing at me with an 
unfeigned expression of astonishment. All eyes being riveted on me it 
was evident that I was the object of this singular attraction ; though in 
what manner to account for it was beyond the limits of my comprehen- 
sion. There was nothing that I could see remarkable in my dress ; it 
was perfectly plain and gentlemanlike ; when, as I began to enumerate 
m my mind the several articles of which it consisted, my speculations 
were cut short by an astounding burst of laughter from a thickset wag- 
gish-looking ruftian who had been eyeing me, as I thought, with peculiar 
earnestness. In this exhibition of mirth he was joined, or sachet fol- 
lowed, by the whole corps de la cuisine, not excepting the cook, the land- 
lady, and a little scrubby waiting girl. Totally ignorant of the cause 
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of their obstreporous humour, I sat perfectly unmoved, whilst peal after 
peal shook the very walls of the room. My gravity only encreased with 
their extravagant merriment, being still unable to divine the cause, until 
my fat friend advanced towards me rather cautiously, with a leering 
look, and a comical twinkling of the eye, and prefacing his address with 
a low bow, enquired what goods I had to dispose of? Not wishing to 
shew my vexation at the savage rudeness of the people, I merely replied 
I had nothing for sale—‘ Oh! then,” continued he, “ where do you 
intend to exhibit, I suppose you have got leave from the alcalde?” I 
still answered mildly, though the impertinence of the fellow was almost 
too much‘for my temper, that I had no such intention, I was an English 
gentleman passing through the country, and expected to be treated, at 
least, with decency, if not with respect. ‘ Come, come, my good fel- 
low,” said my querist ; “ I suppose this belongs to the nicety of your 
calling ; but we are all friends here ; se tell us which are you—quack 
doctor or mountebank ?” This was too much.—The impudence of the 
fellow was past human endurance. In another instant, surrounded as 
he was by friends, I should have kicked him out of the room, at the risk 
of a stab the next minute ; when my landlady, with the quick witted- 
ness of woman, fancying there might be some mistake, stepped between 
us, and laying her hand on my arm pointed to my hair, which I had but 
a few minutes before arranged so much to my.satisfaction with powder 
and pomatum. Taking a small quantity of powder between her thumb 
and finger, with great naiveté, she said—“ If you are a gentleman what 
could have induced you to put that stuff on your head?” I replied it 
was the custom of many gentlemen of my own country and those of 
others, to wear powder, and that I was by no means singular in its 
adoption. Immediately the laughter of the crowd seemed to subside 
into a sort of quiet astonishment ; and my fat persecutor to whom I was 
indebted for the first sally, assuming a more respectful demeanour said— 
“ Really, Sir, we must beg your pardon for our rudeness ; but, the fact 
is, in our country, the only persons we have ever seen thus disfigure 
themselves are mountebanks and quack doctors, who do it for our 
amusement ; and I am sure we never knew before that it was the cus- 
tom for gentlemen, in any part of the world, to prank themselves out like 
mountebanks.” Whether the fellow intended this sally as an apology, or 
a quiet piece of waggery I know not, I suspected the latter; but be it 
as it may, it had its effect, for I have never worn powder since. This 
little incident, mortifying as it was, did not in the least detract from my 
appetite ; for when my landlady placed before me my disguised portion 
of goat’s flesh, not even Mons. Ude’s celebrated coteléte a la Sontag ever 
received so hearty a commendation. It was with regret that I quitted 
the posada of the “ Dos Cabelleros,” or “ The Two Gentlemen ;” but 
being now within a short journey of my friend Thomas, at Azuaga, I 
made the best of my way thither. 

Azuaga was considerably out of our way to Madrid, therefore, on 
our arrival the next day at Berlanga, instead of pursuing the route to 
Merida, we made a detour to the right, and entered a district in ever 
respect the opposite to that we had quitted. The country seemed rich 
in corn and olives, and merinos began to shew themselves—a sure indi- 
cation that we were approaching a civilized world. 

On my arrival at Azuaga after receiving the congratulating visits 
of friends with whom I had become intimate on my former journey, I 
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accompanied my friend Thomas to inspect an estate to which he had 
given the name of North and South Baghott. This estate had been 
conveyed to me, on the condition, that I should introduce my new sys- 
tem of washing wool in this district, which is notoriously behind-hand in 
this particular to the rest of Spain. I found the estate consist of a con- 
siderable tract of grass land, comprising a great number of acres. It 
was divided by a ravine through which flowed a copious stream of 
water. Thomas proposed to dam up this rivulet by throwing a head 
across the ravine, which would enable the proprietor to flood the 
meadows, and supply the washhouse, besides working a mill to grind coin. 
The speculation, however, did not please me, for reasons which it is 
hardly necessary to relate here, and my place was supplied by a gentle- 
man of a more enterprising spirit than myself; which, unfortunately for 
him, ended as I predicted. 

Azuaga is a neat, pretty town, containing about 3,000 inhabitants. 
There is a fine ruin of an ancient castle at its northern extremity, beau- 
tifully situated, so as to command a view over the whole adjacent coun- 
try, clothed with vines, olive trees, corn, and sheep pasture. Game is 
likewise very plentiful, consisting of the wild boar, deer, hare, bustard, 
partridge, and birds of the grouse species, which I had not seen before. 
Thomas had procured a young wolf, which he brought up as tame as a 
dog; and he had a hen then sitting on bustards’ eggs, intending to try 
whether these naturally timid birds could be domesticated. An English 
lady, to whom I had been introduced in Madrid, resided in Azuaga 
with her husband, and had fitted up her house with a true sense of 
English comforts ; not amongst the least of which were glass windows. 
They arrived during my stay there, and as the people of the country 
had never beheld any thing like them before, their curiosity was excited 
in a proportionate degree. One fellow, after gazing on the transparent 
substance for some time with vague astonishment, at last fancied he had 
discovered the secret, and supposing it to be nothing more than an im- 
provement in the manufacture of oiled paper, which he had seen before, 
to convince himself, thrust his huge fingers against the pane. The brittle 
material was not proof against so rude an assault, and was shivered in a 
moment ; on which the lout, seeing his maimed fingers, and hearing the 
crash of the glass, believed himself mortally wounded, and set up such 
an astounding cry, that the whole crowd, magnifying their danger, took 
to their heels, and proved that the imaginary demoniacal effect of the 
glass was its best protection. 

Our horses being fresh, I hoped to reach Villa Franca, a distance of 
eleven leagues, in a day, and leaving Azuaga early in the morning, we 
passed through Maquilla, Lerea, and Hinojosa, obscure villages of no 
note, and having entered a plain of considerable extent, which we tra- 
versed for some hours without seeming to approach any great thorough- 
fare, I began to fear a repetition of my old misfortune. Night overtook 
us in this predicament, and foreseeing in the darkness only an increase 
of our perplexity, I determined to bivouac for this night in the plain. 
We drew off the road about the distance of a hundred yards; and my 
servant stripped the horses, tied them together, and turned them up to 
graze. Our saddles served as usual for pillows, our horse blankets for 
‘overing ; and having the advantage of a good stock of provisions, we 
made ourselves comfortable for the night. The only drawback on our 
rural enjoyment, was the danger of a visit from the wolves of the neigh- 
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bouring mountains, to whom our horses might possibly present an at- 
traction. To provide against this mischance, I determined that one of us 
should sleep, while the other, with his arms loaded, kept watch, and 
giving my servant the first turn, desired him to awaken me at the ex- 
piration of two hours. It so happened, however, that before the time 
was expired I awoke, and distinctly heard the howling of the wolves in 
the mountains, and the dogs set to guard the flocks baying in angry 
response. This was by no means a pleasing réveille, and on looking 
round, for it was not too dark to distinguish objects, I beheld my centinel 
very composedly enjoying the comforts of his pillow, trusting, I suppose, 
to his snoring to frighten the enemy. Rather incensed at such a breach 
of discipline when we were really in so dangerous a situation, I went up 
to him, and with no gentle touch roused him from his slumbers. The 
poor fellow whose mind was intent on his duty, although his eyes had 
refused their watchfulness, fancied, from the ui ot of my assault, that the 
fangs of the monsters were actually tearing him,—“ The wolf! the wolf! 
help! help!”—he cried, or rather shrieked, and seized me with such a 
firm convulsive grasp, that it became my turn to cry out. The affair 
became thus so ludicrous, that my anger was converted into merriment, 
and he was soon convinced by my laughter of his own safety. I believe 
the fright he experienced rendered him trust-worthy for the rest of the 
night. At day-break we found our horses grazing within a very short 
distance of us, taught by instinct of their danger, and, like all domes- 
ticated animals, trusting to man for protection. The wolf in this country 
is the dread of the shepherd and the husbandman. All cattle are care- 
fully enclosed in strong outhouses for the night, and so well are the 
animals aware of the danger, that regularly at nightfal when they hear 
a horn, which is sounded for the purpose, they scamper from the moun- 
tains whither they are sent to pasture during the day, and gladly seek 
the asylum prepared for them. The cavanas, or flocks of merinos, are 
so large that it would be impossible to give them shelter of a similar de- 
scription ; the shepherds are therefore obliged to trust to their own ex- 
ertions, and the watchfulness and courage of their dogs, which are so 
remarkably intelligent and faithful to their charge, that the wolf can 
seldom take advantage of their vigilance. About two miles from the 
spot of our bivouac we found the village of Rivera, where they directed 
us to Villa Franca. On our road I observed numbers of storks in the 
marshes adjoining the town, many bustards, and doves in flocks. Some 
of the latter I shot ; but the bustard was too shy to be approached. The 
land we passed was well cultivated, yielding abundant crops of wheat ; 
and the olive trees appeared to thrive luxuriantly. The country during 
the whole way to Villa Franca wore a cheerful and animated appearance. 
Many thousands of merinos are kept in its immediate vicinity, from 
which a good quality of wool is obtained, though it is badly washed, 
according to the method practised throughout Estremadura. The evil 
of this system might be easily remedied, although the water is certainly 
inferior to that of Castile and Soria. My further progress towards 
Madrid, and my arrival at that city at an unusually excited period, would 
extend this paper to a greater length than I intended at its commence- 
ment. I shall therefore reserve it as the subject of another communi- 
cation. 
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“ My) WIFB!”"—A WHISPER! 


«« My Wife"—she is gone out of town, and I seize the lucky moment 
to paint her portrait, and to tell my story. They shall not be full-lengths. 

ives!—what a word. There is “the creaking of shoes and the 
rustling of silks” in the sound ; the rattling of keys, and—no, not the 
chink of money ; but there is the sly, subtle, single knock of a dun in 
it, the scolding of servants, and the squeaking of children. Wife !—it 
sounds like the requiem of liberty, the knell of genius, the sad, sullen 
adieu to all the sfiapibiittin and ramblings of youth—the ipse dixit of 
destiny, pronouncing sentence of imprisonment for life, upon the unfet- 
tered and untameable spirit. It is a dictionary of itself—it means every 
thing, good and evil. It is the open, sesame! of mischief—the sound of 
the creaking hinges of Pandora’s box—the riveting of chains—the caba- 
listic word that is to call spirits from the deep, seraphs or satyrs, as it 
may happen—the flapping of the sails of the departing vessel, that is 
leaying us on an island, peopled probably with hyenas that hate laugh- 
ing, and bears too sulky to dance. But then, on the other hand, there ts 
a certain sweetness—not a sweetness exactly, but a something or other, 
in the sound, that certainly does——-but all this is not what I was going 
to say. 

Wives in general—for I have a word for those of other people before 
I come to my own—are as varied as the weather. There are hot and 
cold ones, fair and foggy, damp and dry. Your “damp” wife will be 
barely civil to you when you ask for her husband, and will perhaps say 
something about “ people calling to take him out.” If you open the 
door suddenly, you will perhaps see her putting the decanters away. 
The “ dry” wife works by hints; she will quiz you, if single, upon your 
dissipated habits, and intimate that she onitders you the cause of all 
her husband’s wickedness before marriage, and some of it since. But 
your “foggy” wife is more disagreeable than all—one with whom it is 
impossible to see an inch before you, where you don’t know whether you 
are to go or stay, who seems to entertain you with entire indifference, or 
regards you as a part of the live-stock upon her husband’s estate ; who 
neither invites you nor declines your visits, forgets your name twice a 
week, and if asked who you are says—“ Oh! it is only a friend of Mr. 
M.’s ;” ‘who, in short, just endures you, because there was a sort of un- 
derstanding in the marriage contract, that the husband was to have his 
friends and dogs as often as he pleased. This is a sad clog to friendship, 
but it is acommon one. I have a dozen friends whom I never think of 
visiting for this reason, because I know I should be placing myself in 
the situation of that person who apologized to Dr. Johnson for his long 
stay, and was answered, “ Not at all, Sir; I had forgotten you were 
present.” 

When a man makes you stay to dinner whether you will or no, you 
may understand what he means; and when, on the other hand, he kicks 
you down stairs, you may, in general, pretty accurately guess what his 
mtentions are. But an indifferent or an indefinite sort of reception is 
oma never, under any circumstances, run the risk of encountering 

wice. 

_ How provoking is it, when you have made a call upon a friend who 
is delighted to see you, and with whom you have made up your mind to 
stop the evening, to be mercilessly interrupted by his wife, with—* well, 
when will you come and take a cup of tea with us?” as if she had de- 
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tected the lurking intention as soon as it was formed. Really, I cannot 
understand how it is that human nature is still willing to submit to such in- 
conveniences ; and that in spite of Doctors’ Commons, people are constantl 
found, not only perpetrating marriage, but persisting to their last beast 
in justifying their conduct, gilding their miseries till they look like 
transports to all but themselves, and preaching up their independence 
till, like patriots, they half delude themselves with a notion that they are 
inearnest. I do not go quite so far as the philosopher, who wished that 
the human race could be continued like trees ; so that when a man wanted 
an heir he might only have to plant himself in his garden—set his house- 
keeper tg water him—and wait for the shoot sprouting forth. This is a 
philosophy that is beyond me; but I do wish that there were some 
modification in the article of marriage; that the practice of widows 
throwing themselves on the funeral-pile of their husbands, were not con- 
fined to the Hindoos, but that something of the kind could be adopted 
here—as, instead of worrying us to death, it would then become the 
grand aim of their existence to keep us alive as long as possible. 

Or perhaps if the husband were to incur the penalty, it would be as 
well; it would certainly tend to a diminution of the number of marriages— 
a result which, besides setting the Malthusians at rest for ever, no slight 
advantage—would have a sensible effect in the marriage-market, by hum- 
bling the coquettish and taming the termagants. It is the natural prejudice 
of the human mind in favour of marriage, and a proneness to commit it 
when about nineteen, that creates the mischief. If men were less ready 
to fall into the snare, women would be less disposed to make them sensi- 
blethat they were in it. The more is not the merrier, in this case. There 
are instances, 1 know, where marriage is indispensable ; such as, when a 
man has made up his mind to take to drinking. Nothing is more un- 
comfortable, after spending an evening in the society of a few glasses of 
brandy and water, than to return home late, knock at the wrong door 
for half an hour, repeat the operation at the right one for three quarters, 
then recollect that you have got the key in your pocket after all, open it, 
grope about in the dark, find your way into any room, careless whether it 
be the landlady’s or not, and fall fast asleep before you have got one 
boot off. All this is unpleasant, and any person so intending to indulge 
should certainly matrimonize his condition, in order that he may have 
somebody to take care of him. In cases like this it would be excusable ; 
but we are every hour seeing marriages committed upon the most frivol- 
ous pretences, when there is really no earthly occasion for it. One would 
think it was considered quite a pleasure to repeat the responses and to 
pay parsons their fees—to eat fifteen shillings’ worth of cake, and go to 
Richmond in a shabby chaise. 

I make not these observations about wives with any desire to depreciate 
my own. Luckless and ill-fated is the wight who hath a partner prone 
to cards or paint, to throwing teacups, or dancing with first cousins not 
absolutely ill-looking. I pity him from the very depths of my spirit— 
yetIenvy him. Yes, his is an enviable state of existence tomine. What 
is a simple fracture or two, or a slight scar on the temple—or a dinner- 
service demolished—or the loss of the money which you had put by for 
your summer expenses at somewhere, to an old card-player that you 

ate ; or even the elopement with the not-ill-looking first cousin, which 
is the consequence of your remonstrance? All these are nothing to my 
sufferings, but they spring from a different cause. I am not tormented 
with a bad wife; but I am tortured—that is not the word, it does not 
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express what I mean—with a good one. All my calamities arise from my 

fortune ; my indescribable misery lies at the door of my unspeak- 
able happiness. I am like a man who having unfortunately drawn a 
prize of ten thousand pounds, is immediately thrown by his creditors 
into prison for twenty thousand ; or I resemble the unhappy winner of 
the prize-ox lately raffled for, whose appetite reduced the envied posses- 
sor of the beast to the verge of bankruptcy. I am ruined, I repeat, by 
my good-fortune. Had “my wife” been less amiable, I had been less 
afflicted; but she is perfection—and I am undone. Oh! ye, who love— 
but have the incalculable advantage of not being beloved in return; ye, 
whose wives reward your devoted attentions with the most profound and 
unmitigated hatred ; ye, who never knew what it was to be doated on to 
a degree of inconvenience, which, as novels and newspapers remark, 
“may be more easily conceived than described”—how little able are ye 
to sympathise with me! I am the very victim of “ my wife’s” idolatry, 
the martyr to my own felicity. Her affection for me is of that micros- 
copic kind that she is perpetually detecting some horrible omen in what 
I had foolishly looked upon as a prospect of pleasure. She finds blots 
upon my sun when I fancy it all brightness. She sees poison in 
every thing that I happen, by any chance, to have a partiality for. She 
is such a faithful guardian to my happiness, and takes such extraor- 
dinary care of my comforts, that she never lets me have any for use. 
Every disaster that has happened to me for these ten years may be 
clearly traced to her precautions for avoiding it. Lest I should get into 
any danger, or rather lest her affectionate spirit should miss the delight 
of sharing it with me, she never trusts me out of her sight. There 
she is always at my elbow, taking care, as she says, that I want for 
nothing — 





a form of life and light, 
That seen became a part of sight! 
And rose where’er I turned mine eye 


>, 


In fact, I can’t turn it, upon the most trivial object, without under- 
going a cross-examination as to my motive for looking at it. If my eye 
happen to fall upon the window or be turned towards the sky, I am saluted 
with—“ What is the matter? Are you going out ?”—ifmy glance wan- 
ders round the room she remarks it, and says—‘ Can I get you any- 
thing?” or if it be fixed for a moment on the fire—“ You are cold, 
Shall I ring for some coals ?”—nay, if I glance, though ever so carelessly, 
at the girl who brings them—the same question is ready ;—“ What do 
you want? any thing that J can get you?” Her tender regard for my 
health takes place of every other feeling ; I have been a most pitiable 
invalid for many years,—not that I feel ill—quite the contrary ; you 
would think me remarkable strong and healthy ; but “my wife’ knows 
better—she is aware that I am of a most delicate and sickly constitution, 
and she accordingly abridges my beef-steak, and locks up my cigars, 
with a firmness that amounts to something philosophic. She sees the 
water come into my eyes—or my mouth—but without relenting. In 
short, she is the most sensitive of women. She detects a fever in the 
very opening of a door, and discovers a rheumatism in every keyhole. 
She never uses an umbrella until she is sure it is thoroughly aired ; is 
seized with an ague at the sight of the damp newspaper regularly every 
morning ; and once experienced inflammation, which she attributed to her 
having incautiously drank some water out of a wed glass. 
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I said, that I would paint her portrait and then tell my story; I 
have finished my pen-and-ink sketch; and my story will bring me to 
the end of my paper. The adventure arose out of that. incessant and 
amiable anxiety for my health which I cannot too much admire—or 
lament. 

. © People cannot be too careful of themselves, particularly at this try- 
ing season. Now do take it, dear L.” 

“Oh! no, it will be quite unnecessary.” 

« You are so careless. Who is to nurse youif you catch cold? Now, 
oblige me by taking it—you had better.” 

Ridiculous! How can you press it upon me when I say so positively 
that I don’t want it. I never heard of such a thing, and it would be 
really absurd.” 

«« Not so absurd as your refusal. I can’t conceive why you should 
make so many scruples—when it’s al] for your own good. I'm sure 
you'll catch cold. You know your cough is very bad already—there, 
its coming on now; it will spoil all the folds of your cravat before 
dinner. Pray oblige me; be reasonable and put it in your pocket. 
Well, it’s very teasing of you—I'm sure you might as well.” 

The article which was so assiduously and tenderly pressed upon my 
attention, but which I perseveringly declined accepting, was by no means 
aromantic one. It was not one of those infallible and heaven-invented 
restoratives for which all females—but elderly ones especially—are so 
deservedly celebrated. It was neither charm nor cordial: no, it was 
nothing more or less than—a nightcap! The dialogue took place just as 
I was onthe point of going out to dinner, alone, for the evening was 
wet, and “ my wife” for once hesitated to share the horrors which she saw 
accumulating round my head. It was too late to send an excuse ; I 
was obliged to go—‘ my wife” insisting that I should not think, under 
any circumstances, of returning home through the night-air, but that I 
should make up my mind to take a bed at my friend's. Having without 
much difficulty gained this point, she pertinaciously petitioned for 
another ; and ever watchful for an opportunity of exercising the privi- 
leges of a guardian-angel, insisted on my taking with me my nightcap. 
Vainly did I assure her that it was unnecessary ; that whereI found a 
pillow I should find a cap; or in the event of the worst, that I should 
still be able to hit upon some means of protecting my temples from cold, 
and my curls from disorder. I was set down for a visionary, a rash, 
thoughtless enthusiast. “ Besides,’ said my amiable torturer, “ even if 
you should find a cap upon the pillow, which, considering the uncertainty 
of this life, does not not appear more than probable; but even if you 
should, it may not be aired as it ought to be. As for trusting to chance 
I own I am surprised at your imprudence. A dependence upon provi- 
dential interference is a becoming feeling in some cases, but not in this, 
when the means of averting calamity are already in your power. Now 
take it without another word—here it is, as white ——-”’ 

* As your arm.” 

** Nonsense! But besides all the reasons I have stated, I must confess 
that I should not like you to wear any but your own natural nightcap. 
You would look like somebody else in another, and I should have 
unpleasant dreams. I should see you approach in an odious caricature 
of a cap ; not in a nice, neat, becoming ornament like this. I’m sure I 
never saw amore graceful head-dress, considering its shape. Oh, I 
can’t bear the thought of your wearing another—lIf you love me, if you 
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wish te dream of me, you'll take this—unless you expect to find For- 
tunatus’s.” 

I reasoned and romanced—smiled, scolded, and humoured: but I 
persisted in adhering to my principles, and rejected the nightcap in dis- 
dain. At last the point was given up; my wife threw her arms round 
me, and assured me that her anxiety was only for my good—lI repeated 
the usual affectionate phrases in such cases made and provided—and we 
separated with a world of protestation on my part, and a universe of 
advice upon hers. 

When I arrived at my place of appointment I found a pleasant party. 
Every body was in high spirits. The ladies listened to our compliments 
as if they had never heard them before, and we all laughed at each 
other's jokes as if we had never told them ourselves. We sat down to 
dinner. 

Among the company was one of that class of females who may be 
designated languishing ladies. She was young, handsome, possessed 
extreme sensibility, an ardent fancy, and refined nerves. A whisper 
affected her like an earthquake, and a hint threw her into hysterics. It 
was necessary, in addressing her, to speak with profound caution, in case 
of giving alarm to her sensibilities, or treading upon a spring-gun. It 
was impossible to keep out of danger, unless every sentence had been a 
safety-lamp. I felt, in offering a compliment, as if I were presenting a 
spark to a barrel of gunpowder ; and was obliged to extinguish its mean- 
ing before it was fit for use. 

We were seated in a circle of elegant enjoyment, not dreaming of 
disaster, when the genius of this sensitive plant—she wrote poetry, just 
by way of escaping the imputation of singularity—was served up as a 
subject for discussion. Unlucky theme for me! I was sitting opposite 
to her, and was appealed to, in a manner that rendered it impossible to 
escape, for my opinion upon the merits of an unpublished poem, which 
she had a little time before sent me to read, and which I had returned, 
(having read three lines of the three thousand,) with the usual flourish 
about an “ admiring world,” and “ Mr. Murray’s good-fortune” in ob- 
taining so extraordinary a production. Of course, nothing is so easy 
as to give an opinion—mine was, that the poem could not fail of becom- 
ing a dangerous rival to the “statue that enchants the world,” and that 
it was, in short, nothing less than a miracle in manuscript. I hate 
your bit-and-bit eulogists, and like to do the thing handsomely when I 
do begin. This was all very satisfactory ; but when I was asked to de- 
scribe the poem—the stanza, the scene, the subject—I was puzzled. All 
I knew was, that it was written with a light hand and a new pen, and 
stitched in a pink wrapper. But to describe it !—I was confident, of 
course, that the heroine died broken-hearted, because that’s a rule with- 
out a single modern exception—but that was not enough. My hesitation 
already, I perceived, began to affect the aspen nerves of the fair author. 
She was beginning to suspect—while those who had barbarously driven 
me into the dilemma, were beginning to titter. Something must be 
done—and so I determined upon venturing on the last resource in these 
cases, and on trusting to candour to help me out. I confessed that I 
could not satisfactorily describe the poem, as I had not been able to 
read it quite through. At about the two hundred and fifty-third page 
an aecident, which I could not particularly describe, had prevented my 
reading farther, and I had never after been able to complete it. The 
nature of this mysterious accident, was then inexorably demanded, by 
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my persecutors—and to relieve my embarrassment, and to gain time, I 
had recourse to my handkerchief. A very good effect is sometimes pro- 
duced, by taking a neatly folded one by the corner, and giving it a 
graceful jerk, so as to scatter the perfume as you raise it to your lips. 
I took it from my pocket for this purpose—it was folded up. I held 
it by the corner accordingly, and elevated it to a becoming height, in 
order that it might fall with proper elegance and effect. Imagine my 
astonishment, my agony, my shame. It was—not my handkerchief, but 
my—nightcap! Alas! my too-fond, too careful wife, had, without my 
knowledge, aipied it into my pocket, when she embraced me at my 
departure. . 

No culprit at the fatal tree—no young lover of money, with an old 
bride—no monarch when the emblem of liberty, or revolution, is borne 
through his palace halls—ever saw a cap with such utter consternation. 
I held it up between my finger and thumb—ngt by the corner, for it had 
none—but by the white tassel that adorned it. I was deprived of the 
power of motion, my eyes fixed upon it; and I could neither drop it, 
nor the hand to which it seemed to grow. There it hung, like Mahomet’s 
coffin. It looked pale with horror. It was suspended before me, like a 
winding-sheet. It seemed like a concentrated snow-storm ready to burst 
on my head. I at length cast a glance round the table. The female 
portion of the spectators were endeavouring to look grave and angry, 
amidst their laughter. The rest did not attempt to conceal the nature of 
the emotions my inadvertence had produced. The laughter was undis- 
guised, and I felt that I must fight a duel with every man in the room. 
I ventured one half-averted look at the fair poet, who had thus uninten- 
tionally conspired with “‘ my wife” to bring this disgrace upon my head. 
I read my history in her eyes—the truth was too clear to be a moment 
questioned. I had been praising her poem—I had dwelt with delight 
upon its beauties—I had confessed that an accident had interrupted the 
perusal; and when asked what that accident was, I had in the most 
pointed, public, and deliberate manner elevated a nightcap! Could any 
declaration tell more plainly, that I fell asleep over the production I had 
so satirically admired. What!—to display a nightcap to a young and 
innocent creature, who had probably never seen her grandfather’s !—not 
even her little brother’s, after the border was taken off? The offence 
was beyond the hope of pardon, and apology was useless. 

The lady spoke first—what I know not. I only heard her stammer 
out something, like an Molian harp afflicted with the palsy, or a piano- 
forte with an impediment in its speech. I could not reply. I had borne 
the laughter, but it was impossible to encounter the condolence of the 
whole room. Retreat was my only refuge, and I determined at once to 
decamp. I feigned a fish-bone in my throat, or something equally incon- 
venient, pulled the cap furiously upon my head—nay, over my eyes— 
and without uttering a word, or stopping to answer one, rushed hatless 
into a hackney-coach. 

« My wife” watched over the progress of my fever for three months, 
with the truest and most tender affection. How thankful the kind- 
hearted creature was that the incident had taken so serious an effect upon 
me !—it afforded her such an admirable opportunity of evincing her de- 
votion, How grateful was she for my sufferings !—she had the exquisite 
se fa of alleviating them. I sometimes think that she almost wishes 
me dead —for the pleasure of being utterly inconsolable. B. 


. 
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Murray is said to have given Lander a thousand pounds for his 
Journal—which we hope, for Lander’s sake, is true. As to the wisdom 
of the publisher’s thousand pounds’ purchase, we may have very con- 
siderable doubts ; for the public have been so saturated with African- 
discovery narratives, that their curiosity is prodigiously gone down. 
However, we hope the government will take the affair to themselves, 
and give the two Landers pensions. Let them have a couple of hun- 
dreds a-year each, which is the very least that can decently be given, 
and which might be saved in a single déjetiné a la fourchelte of the 
band of gentlemen pensioners. But the oddity of the whole matter is, 
that the termination of the Niger had been declared, over and over 
again, in print and copper-plate, before the Landers sailed down it. In 
the travels of Leo Africanus, just detailed in the “ National Library,” 
by Mr. St. John, the discovery is described in the early part of the six- 
teenth century :— 

** « From Timbuctoo, Leo proceeded to the town of Cabra on the Niger, which 
was then supposed to discharge its waters into the Atlantic; for the merchants 
going to the coast of Guinea embarked upon the river at this place, whence they 
dropped down the stream to the sea-shore.’ From this it appears that all our 
hot controversies, and lavish expenditure of human life for the last half-century, 
have only left us as wise as we might have been had we listened to the earliest 
traveller through Central Africa who has recorded his observations. Leo was, 
in all probability, the authority upon which an old map of Africa, about which 
considerable noise has lately been made, represents the Niger as falling into the 
Bight of Biafra.” 


From the latter part of the observation—which is made by a Scotch 
journalist—we dissent. The old map is, we understand, a Dutch one, 
and now at Amsterdam; probably formed on the observations of some 
of the national traders, who, at this period, were the carriers of Europe, 
and of course looked with a cunning eye to the land of gold and 
ivory. 

But all this was a sealed book to our “ philosophers,” who, being 
determined to believe nothing that anybody else had known, were 
equally determined to believe a vast deal that was sure to turn out 
absurd. What hundreds of pages has this controversy filled in the 
Reviews for the last twelve years! What proofs have been brought 
that the Niger ran into the Nile, or into the Persian Gulph, or into the 
Senegal, or into the moon! Whiat counter-proofs, that it ran in none of 
these directions, but that it buried itself in the sands, or was lost in the 
Lake Tchad, or évaporated in summer !——or did none of these things— 
but ran up the Ethiopian ghauts, and, having fought its way up an 
ascent of three thousand feet—all by the new law of projectiles, of 
course, for every thing now is science—roamed at its will over the 
great African table-land, and, after meanders of some thousands of 
miles, quietly slipped down, washed the faces of the Hottentots, and 
finally glided through the great Karoo, to increase the comforts of the 
British colony, who have imported pianos, harps, soda-machines, and 
satin sandals, for their soirées on the banks of the “ great fish river !”— 
and all this was proof! 

Yet dull as truth is, compared to the fancy of reviewers, the truth had 
been given to those national enlighteners in all kinds of ways before. 
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That indefatigable Scot, McQueen, had told them, nearly ten years 
back, that they were blockheads, and had missed their way, and that 
must look for their river in the very spot where it has since been 
found. A paper of his, printed in 1823, gives, step by step, the pro- 
gress down the Niger, from Park’s last discovery, to the place whiere it 
cuts its way through the sands on the shore of the ocean. Of this fact 
there can be no doubt; for any one, who will take the trouble to turn 
over the pages of Blackwood, will find it in the volume relating to 
1823. So much for sagacity and hydrography, and the command of 
information, and “ a purer spirit of inquiry,” and so forth! Philoso- 
phy, on this occasion, like Astrea or Cupid, was blind of both eyes. 

Timbuctoo, the other problem, has had its description in the pages of 
the same Africanus, who was a Moor, and, of course, had the power of 
making his way through Africa without being detected by the gibberish 
which our travellers must utter as genuine Joliba, or being flogged for 
the mis-shape of his turban, or hanged for the colour of his skin. As 
for M. Caillé, the Frenchman, we have the strongest possible doubts 
that he ever saw the city of Timbuctoo. But in Leo we have the whole 
detail ; and, after we have sacrificed some dozen more of our half-pay 
captains, we shall find that the discovery has been only re-discovered. 
Thus saith the Moor :— 

** The city of Timbuctoo—(the name of which was first given to the kingdom 
of which it was the capital only about Leo’s time)—is said to have been founded 
in the 610th year of the Hejira, by a certain Meusa Suleyman, about twelve 
miles from a small arm or branch of the Niger. The houses originally erected 
here had now dwindled into small huts, built with chalk and thatched with 
straw ; but there yet remained a mosque, built with stone in an elegant style of 
architecture, and a palace, for which the sovereigns of Central Africa were 
indebted to the skill of a native of Granada. However, the number of artificers, 
merchants, and cloth and cotton weavers, who had all their shops in the city, 
was very considerable. Large quantities of cloth were likewise conveyed thither 
by the merchants of Barbary. The upper class of women wore veils; but ser- 
vants, market-women, and others of that description, exposed their faces. The 
citizens were generally very rich, and merchants were so highly esteemed that 
the king thought it no derogation to his dignity to give his two daughters in 
marriage to two men of this rank. Wells were here numerous, the waters of 
which were extremely sweet ; and during the inundation, the water of the Niger 
was introduced into the city by a great number of aqueducts. The country was 
rich in corn, cattle, and butter ; but salt, which was brought from the distance 
of five hundred miles, was so scarce, that Leo saw one camel-load sold, while he 
was there, for eighty pieces of gold.” 

This would be incomparable news for the Liverpool salt-pans, and, if 
we could but teach the Moors to eat bacon, might be a means of un- 
Mahometanizing the whiskered millions of the land of panthers. The 
King of Timbuctoo was very kingly, and, excepting the difference in 
clothing and complexion, might be mistaken for an emperor of Rus- 
sla :— 

“The king was exceedingly rich for those times, and kept up a splendid court. 
Whenever he went abroad, whether for pleasure or war, he always rode upon a 
eamel, which some of the principal nobles of his court led by the bridle. His 
guard consisted entirely of cavalry. When any of his subjects had occasion to 
address, him, he approached the royal presence in the most abject manner ; then 
falling prostrate on the ground, and sprinkling dust upon his head and shoulders, 
pe auttaa his business ; and in this manner even strangers, and the ambassadors 
of foreign princes, were compelled to appear before him. His. wars were con- 
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ducted in the most atrocious manner, poisoned arrows being used; and such as 
escaped those deadly weapons, and were made prisoners, were sold for slaves in 
the capital ; even such of his own subjects as failed to pay their tribute being 
treated in the same manner.” 

The poisoned arrows, we allow, are not Petersburgish ; but cannon 
and mortars are tolerable equivalents. One grand exception, too, occurs, 
which might distinguish Timbuctoo from the /ate Polish dominions of 
his Majesty :— 

‘¢ Leo seems to have been astonished at finding no Jews at Timbuctoo ; but his 
majesty was so fierce an enemy to the Hebrew race, that he not only banished 
them his dominions, but made it a crime punishable with confiscation of property 
to have any commerce with them. Timbuctoo, at this period, contained a great 
number of judges, doctors, priests, and learned men, all of whom were liberally 
provided for by the prince; and an immense number of manuscripts were an- 
nually imported from Barbary, the trade in books being, in fact, the most lucra- 
tive branch of commerce. Their gold money, the only kind coined in the coun- 
try, was without image or superscription ; but those small shells, still current 
on the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, and in the islands of the Indian Oceati, 
under the name of cowries, were used in small transactions, four hundred of them 
being equivalent to a piece of gold. Of these gold pieces, six and two-thirds 
weigh an ounce.” 


The inhabitants were, however—like all inhabitants under the most 

acious of monarchs—happy as the day was long ; they being only liable 
to be beheaded, pounded in a mortar, or thrown to the dogs and elephants 
of his majesty, at a moment’s warning. The source oftheir gaiety seems 
described to be their slave-dealing, and their houses being periodically 
burned to the ground :— 


‘« The inhabitants, a mild and gentle race, spent a large portion of their time 
in singing, dancing, and festivities—which they were enabled to do by the great 
number of slaves of both sexes which they maintained. The city was extremely 
liable to conflagrations, almost one half of the houses having been burnt down 
between the first and second visit of our traveller—a space of not more than 
eleven or twelve years. Neither gardens nor fruit-trees adorn the environs.” 


In those points, they emulate the subjects of the Ottoman Porte, and, 
on the same grounds, we rely upon it, are just as happy. 

But a book, certainly not less curious than Lander’s, and about a 
much more interesting region than any thing belonging to the hideous 
negroes of West Africa, has just made its début ;—Pearce’s Account of 
Abyssinia. Bruce awoke the world on the subject forty years ago, but 
it must be acknowledged that Bruce had a manner of telling truth that 
made it appear prodigiously like a lie ; and that with all allowances for 
what he saw, his conversations at the Court of Gondar, such as it is, his 
unfailing diplomacy, his desperate valour, and his matchless success upon 
all occasions, human and divine, still rest very considerably under the 
imputation of romance. In fact, neither we, nor we suppose anybody 
else, could find it in our hearts to believe a syllable of it. But Pearce is 
a trust-worthy fellow, and not a privy councillor; he is not profound in 
the graces of queens and princesses, nor even worshipped as the oracle 
of western wisdom, during the whole course of his residing at the 
Abyssinian hills. Some parts of his book have the dullness that belongs 
to all things under the sun, but many of his details are excessively 
curious. We give an instance of the diversity of opinion that may 
exist between individuals of the highest rank in sundry places— 
Abyssinian, as well as English. Mr. Coffin, who communicates the 
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anecdote, had astonished the whole court with that recherché instrument, 
a barrel-organ. ‘The hearer was either a king, or that much greater 
man, a prime-minister, we forget which— 

“‘ The organ, which Mr. Coffin had just begun to turn, next took his attention; 
he stood several minutes looking at it, at last went close to it, looked at the 
inside, and appeared quite lost in contemplation. ‘ I hear it breathe,’ said he, 
several times, and as, upon putting his ear close, he could hear a hiss now and 
then, occasioned by there being a small hole in the leather on one side of the 
bellows, he cried out, ‘ By Saint Michael there is a snake in it! I hear it plainly;’ 
and quickly drawing back, he exclaimed, ‘ Such a thing which contains a devil 
cannot be fit for a church.’ Allicar Barhe, the high-priest, standing close by, 
said, ‘ Ganvar, I beg your pardon, it is an angel, not a devil; our church has 
not suffered in any way since- it came into it, but on the contrary has rather 
increased in prosperity. Ito Pearce has opened the whole before the carmart 
[congregation of priests] and all are of opinion that nothing but the wisdom of 
man, such as God gave unto Solomon, had made it;’ and he added, ‘ Abuna 
Counfu told us that he saw one in the church of St. Paulos and Petros, in Rome, 
as large as twenty of this.’”’ i. 266-7. 

There are in Abyssinia all the contrivances that Europe exclusively 
boasts of; but, as it will be seen, without reason. Abyssinia has 
gaming-tables, opera-dancers, according to the African fashion, duelists, 
professional hangmen, a hierarchy of as much vigour and utility as any 
corporation of pope and cardinals on earth. Curricles, that break necks 
and legs ; bankrupts, insolvent debtors, prize-fighters, and epidemics— 
and yet we talk of our superior civilization ! 


THE OLDEN TIME, 


Ye reminiscences of olden time, 

Ye dwell upon my memory like a dream. 

Ye come and go, like bubbles on a stream ; 
Or like those clouds that float around the moon. 
I listen—for to me there comes no chime 
Without its echo, and all voices seem 

To speak in words of some familiar rhyme 

I listened to of old.—Ah, me! as soon 

Shall winds forget their minstrelsy, the trees 
Forget the sunshine in the month of June, 
The tranquil waves forget the stormy breeze, 
And the cold lakes of mountain-tops to freeze, 
As the unhappy one, while life may last, 
Shut from his heart the memory of the past. 


R. F. W. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF SCENES AND CITIES :—N?°,1.—THE TYROL, 
BAVARIA, THE VOSGES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ SPAIN IN 1830.” 


Ir is an old saying, that reality seldom equals expectation; and I 
have heard some experienced travellers assert, that the planning of a 
journey, its arrangements, and the many pleasing anticipations connected 
with it, afford greater enjoyment than the journey itself. From my 
own experience, I would say, that there is much truth in this; but I 
am strongly inclined to think, that recollections are productive of more 
teal enjoyment than either the anticipation or the reality, there is no 
limit to them ; they live as long as life endures, and we can renew them 
as, often as we have a mind. They possess this advantage besides, that 
nothing can wrest them from us; expectation may never ripen into 
reality, and reality may be clouded by disappointment ; but the recol- 
lection of the past is ours for ever; beyond the reach of vicissitude, or 
the malevolence of fate. All recollections are not, indeed, remi- 
niscences of pleasure ; scenes may have been chequered by difficulty, or 
darkened by danger ; but difficulty that is past, and danger that exists 
no more, are seldom remembered with much uneasiness, but rather give 
rise to a pleasurable conscicusness, that we have vanquished the one 
and escaped the other. 

Let me wander for awhile among the scenes I have visited, and through 
the cities where I have dwelt. 

To me, the 7'yrol is full of interesting recollections ; and if the limits 
of this paper would permit the details of a personal narrative, I would 
conduct the reader into many as sweet valleys as lie among the moun- 
tains of more travelled Switzerland ; I would lead him by the margin 
of lakes, as beautiful and as tranquil as any that sleep in Alpine soli- 
tudes; I would introduce him to many lively, and many quiet but 
interesting companions—mountain streams, prattling of a hundred things 
—grave and gay, never weary, discoursing ever, talking and running 
on ; companies of summer flowers, enjoying sweet fellowship—nodding 
to each other—all silent, but all smiling. I must content myself, how- 
ever, with selecting a few portraits and recollections, from the many 
that crowd upon me. 

I remember, with peculiar distinctness, that charming morning—I 
think, one of the first days of July—upon which I left Meran, to jour- 
ney to Glurus. One travels for more than a league, under an arcade 
of vines, which are trained over head, from one trellice to another; but 
then the vines and cultivation are left behind, and give place to pastoral 
Scenes ; and it is among these, that I would sketch a portrait. The 
river Adige presents here, one of the most extraordinary spectacles 
that are to be met with in Europe—a rapid—almost a cataract—extending 
at least a mile in length. It is one continued sheet of foam, rushing 
with a deafening noise, and resistless force, between quiet green banks, 
that resemble more the shores of a gentle lake, than the skirts of a cata- 
ract. I leapt over the wall that bounds the high road, to eross the slope 
and reach the margin of the river,—and never shall I forget the picture 
that offered, itself to my contemplation ; it was a woman sitting upon a 
little knoll, six or eight yards from the margin, with bare head and 
braided hair ; there she sat, knitting, and singing to herself, snatches of 
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a wild but monotonous. mountain air ; a cow, and five goats, were feed- 
ing around, her—and. there she sat, with her little flock—a, beautiful 
and perfect image of placidity ; how strangely contrasted with the 
angry, impetuous, and roaring torrent, that rushed by, I wish Words- 
ai had seen. this picture—he could have made it immortal... 

Most people have heard of Mount, Brenner. It was a few weeks 
earlier when I walked into the very small village that bears its name, 
and which is situated at the summit of the pass. “Spring comes slowly 
up that way”—for although in the low grounds the woods were leafy, 
and. summer had spread around her garb of beauty, its only indication 
at. Brenner was the bright green of the fir-tree’s tender shoots... No- 
where in Europe is simplicity of manners so untainted as in the Tyrol. 
At six o’clock in the evening, a small treble chime from the village 
church called the villagers to prayer, and they all obeyed the sum- 
mons; the two or three little shops were shut up, the cottages were 
locked, even the inn-doors were closed, and some seventy or eighty 
people, old and young, the whole inhabitants of the village, re- 
paired to church. I did not remain alone in the inn, but went with the 
flock. There was little of the pomp and majesty of the Catholic church 
to be seen there ; it was as lowly a house, and as unadorned as any of 
our protestant temples; but for the single image of the Redeemer, it 
might have been a meeting house. I saw much apparent, and I haye 
no doubt, genuine devotion, among these simple-minded villagers. 

Of all the towns in the Tyrol, I like Botzen the best; I like it for its si- 
tuation, I like its cleanliness, I like its excellent inn, and civil landlord; 
and as for its inhabitants, their manners are nearly as primitive as they are 
at Brenner. I have seen ladies returning from mass at five in the morn- 
ing ; dinner is generally served by half-past eleven, and at eight o'clock, 
the streets of Botzen are almost as quiet as they are in other. towns at 
midnight. It chanced to be the annual fair, when I was there, and 
I shall not easily forget the picturesque dresses of the peasantry. A 
noble peasantry are the Tyroleans; and well are their tall, slight, but 
firmly knit figures set-off by their dress; the tight breeches and white 
stockings, shew well the lower part of the figure, and there is a peculiar 
smartness in the high hat tapering to the crown, with its green silk 
tassels. . But what shall we say of the women, who conceal the 
form within as many folds as might serve for the wrappings of a 
mummy? At first, one supposes they are decorated with hoops, but 
the rotundity is occasioned by ten petticoats, without which number 
no woman can be considered respectably or modestly attired. 

Riva, beautiful Riva! let me add thee to my recollections of the 
Tyrol. It is a charming journey from Roveredo to Riva; mul- 
berry trees line the road, and vines are trained from tree to tree—and 
at every door, maidens are seen sitting, winding silk. It was a lonel 
evening when I descended the steep mountain of Riva, and saw below 
me the Lago di Garda, stretching down almost to Verona; the win- 
dows of the inn look down upon the lake, and one or two pomegranates— 
then with their bright crimson blossoms—and a crooked fig-tree, hung 
over the water. wns 

But I have yet one other portrait to offer; it is the house. of Hoffer, 
in the retired valley of the Passauer. 1 walked thither from Merap, 
and passed the night in it—for it is now indeed “ liberty hall,” having 
been converted into a little inn, The brawling Passauer_runs past the 
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door—and on ‘eithér side are seen high mountains, their ‘lower ac¢li- 
vities spotted with patches of corn, and a small church with ‘a ‘tapering 
épire, crowning a neighbouring height. I passed part of the ‘evening 
on the balcony over the door, sharing, with two peasants, a bottle or two 
of pleasant wine ; and ‘although we could see the Austrian soldiers sit- 
ting smoking at the gate of the Castle of St. Leonhard, whose time- 
worn walls reposed upon the side of the mountain, we ventured to 
toast the memory of Hoffer—and to drink to “ liberty without licen- 
tiousness.” 

From the Tyrol, ’tis but a step to Bavaria—'tis but ascending the 
Bavarian Alps, and we drop at once into the plain. The charm of ‘the 
Tyrol lies in its natural beauty ; the attraction of Bavaria is found in 
its cities. But let me pause at a country village, where there chanced 
to be a children’s feast. About two hundred boys and girls, all the 
gitls attired in white, and headed by a band of music, walked in pro- 
cession to a neighbouring hill—and first, having formed two circles, 
the girls inside and the boys without, a grave but good humoured 
élderly gentleman made a speech to the little people,—he praised their 
proficiency at school, and told them that they had assembled to enjoy 
themselves ; that they might eat as much bun as they pleased, and 
play till sunset; and he concluded by exhorting the little boys to 

have with gentleness and politeness to their female companions. The 
next moment all were at play—boys and girls mingling promiscuously. 
One beautiful little girl, about twelve years of age, appeared to be 
queen of the games ; she wore a chaplet of flowers and seemed to be 
invested with the authority which was yielded alike to her superior 
age and charming countenance. It was a beautiful and a pleasing scene. 
New fangled notions of education and propriety, had evidently made 
no progress in Bavaria; there was no torturing of nature; children 
were children, not ridiculous caricatures of men and women ; and the 
buoyancy of youth was not curbed by the silly and prosaic maxims of 
modern philosophers. As for the sensible and kind hearted old gentle- 
man, who lent his countenance to the children’s feast, I could not resist 
the temptation of introducing myself to him ; I found he was a magis- 
trate of the town ; and we spent a pleasant hour over a bottle of Rhine 
wine, and in talking of the supposed improvements of modern times. 
They know little in Bavaria of the march of mind. The old gentleman 
had never heard of the Mechanics’ Institutes, or Libraries for the People ; 
“°Tis a great discovery,” said he, “ but tell me one thing—are crime 
and vice diminished in your country, and are the people happier?” 
but as my Voiturier was impatient, the reins already in his hand, and 
the pipe in his mouth—I had an excuse to rise suddenly; and take 
leave of my kind entertainer. 

I remember, with great pleasure, the ten days I spent in Munich. 
There is no city of Europe, three times the size of Munich, that con- 
tains so much that is worthy of observation ; and if it were for nothing 
else than to see the dress of the women, I would advise the traveller to 
include Munich in his way. Take the following portrait of the washer- 
woman, who came to receive my commands at the “ Black Eagle.” 
A’'silver head dress, confining all the back hair, and forming a tiara in 
front; a blue ‘satin brocaded waist, and shirt of flowered muslin; a 
“worked muslin apron; blue gloves; in one hand, a blue satin bag ‘de- 
pending from ‘a silver chain, and a handsome parasol in the other.” I 
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need scarcely say, after this, that the women of Bavaria are extravagantly 
fond of dress ; the girl who waited at the ¢able d’héte in the hotel, wore 
a gown, the waist of which was entirely of silver. Customs like these, 
give great life and beauty to the picture of a population; nor is it 
easy to forget the brilliant effect of these silver tiaras and silver-waisted 
gowns, when on Sunday evening a Munich holiday is held in the royal 
gardens. 

I was in Munich when the king returned from Italy, where he had 
been for some months on account of his health. Ifthe King of Bavaria 
vwns a smaller dominion than some other kings, he can boast of a larger 
measure of his people’s affection. It was an universal holiday—the 
town seemed mad with joy—and his extrée was like a triumph ; one 
might almost have envied evena crown. The same evening, his majesty 
honoured the theatre with his presence, and there his reception was 
equally enthusiastic ; he deserves his popularity ; he lives as moderately 
as any gentleman abeut court, and the large surplus which he has been 
enabled to save from his private revenue, enables him to beautify his 
capital, and to be the munificent patron of literature and the arts. That 
most splendid edifice in Europe, the Glypthothek, before which the 
Louvre sinks into insignificance, has been erected at his own expense ; 
and the magnificent palace now in progress, is also the offspring of his 
moderation and public spiritedness. His majesty is a slight, gentle- 
manlike person, with a pleasing, but not a handsome countenance—- 
and may be seen any day among the ancient statues in the Glyptho- 
thek, or walking over the new palace. 

From Bavaria, my recollections carry me across the lake of Constance 
into Switzerland. : 

When I think of the Swiss towns, one, not the most celebrated, rises 
to my memory ; it is not Lucern, nor Berne, nor Zurich, nor any of the 
towns best known to fame; itis Zoug—the quiet, secluded catholic 
Zoug, passed over by some travellers, and cried down by others: but com- 
mend me toa long summer’s day at Zoug—a day of musing, with no inter- 
ruption but that of an excellent dinner at the Hotel de Cerf. Zoug has 
nothing of the bustle and money-getting air of Zurich ; neither is it like 
Berne, full of vanities and distinctions—nor like Lucern, full of filth, 
beggars, and idleness,—nor like all the smaller towns—such as Thun, 
and Unterseen, and Nevay, and Altorf, full. of travelling English, who 
make the inns dear, and the people idle. ’Tis the perfect picture of a 
country town in an out-of-the-way place ; only a few children are to be 
seen in the streets, and matrons sitting at their doors—the men and the 
maidens are all in the fields at work, or with the cows or the goats; and 
in the evening, long processions of these tame creatures are seen return- 
ing, straggling along the streets, and every one stopping at its own door. 
I was nearly concluding a bargain with the ‘innkeeper at Zoug to 
spend the summer with him—he asked the moderate sum of four francs 
per day. 

I was the spectator, and indeed partly a participator in a curious scene 
in the country of the Grisons, which is now the only district of Switzer- 
land where the primitive manners of the people are preserved. I walked 
into Fettam, a small town of the lower Engadine, about ten in the 
morning ; it seemed to be a holiday ; it was not Sunday, and yet all the 
nren were clad in their best blue homespun—and the women also in their 
best.printed calicos. In the inn, I found all was preparation for some: 
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thing unusual ; and naturally on inquiring the cause of what I saw, I was 
told that Felix Zerner had returned. It is the custom in the Engadine 
for youths to go from their native valleys in quest of fortune, and to re- 
turn when they have found it—and Felix Zerner was one of those sons 
of adventure who had returned rich to his native town ; it was only the 
evening before that he had arrived at Fettam, and that day an entertain- 
ment was to be given at his expense to many of the villagers. ‘The 
houses of the Engadine are of extraordinary size, and in a large upper 
room the table was laid out: the feast was fixed for mid-day, and I was 
invited by Felix Zerner himself to partake of it. The table was laid 
with a cloth that would have done credit to a nobleman’s feast, and 
forms were set round, upon which upwards of forty Grisons took their 
places—Felix Zerner at the head, and myself on his right hand. Per- 
haps the reader would like to know what were the dishes at this Grison 
feast,—there were capons without end, enormous pieces of pork, several 
preparations of chamois, cheese scattered here and there, and pastry in 
extraordinary abundance ; and as for drink, a bottle of pale-coloured 
wine was placed at the side of each guest. 

The entertainer, who spoke French well, and English a little, told me 
that he left his native town when he was seventeen ; and that he carried 
with him twenty crowns. He went first to Lyons, where, by paying 
eight crowns to the master of a caffée, he got the place of under-waiter ; 
here he picked up a little money and more knowledge, and at the end of 
a year, he Jeft Lyons for Paris, with forty crowns in his pocket. There 
he hired himself to a restaurateur in the Rue de St. Denis, paying twenty 
crowns for his place ; and after remaining there till he was twenty-two, 
he found himself in possession of fifteen hundred francs. With these, 
he left Paris and set up a restaurant at Orleans, in which he continued 
twelve years, having in that time amassed no less a sum than forty 
thousand francs ; he was then thirty-three, and during the seven years 
that had elapsed since that time, he had travelled to Russia, Germany, 
and England, in the capacity of a valet and interpreter, and he had now 
returned to Fettam with a hundred thousand frances (£4000 sterling). 
This sketch may serve for the outline of the career of almost all those 
sons of the Grison valleys who leave their homes in quest of fortune, and 
return after having found it. 

After a little while, the company became uproarious ; political liberty 
was the theme of discourse and congratulation; for the Grisons suppose 
they are the only free people upon earth ;—but the conversation being 
carried on in the old Provengale, it was unintelligible to me, and I retired 
below, where I was introduced to the grisette whom Felix Zerner had 
already made choice of for a bride. He must have been a true Grison 
at heart, to have chosen any thing so homely, after having spent half a 
lifetime among the piquantes Orleancises. 

The primitive scenes which I have witnessed among the Grisons, recal 
to my mind the simplicity of life among a race of mountaineers, who in- 
habit that range which divides Alsasce from Franche Comté, and is called 
the Vosges mountains. Europe is ransacked for the picturesque ;—but 
the department of the Vosges is passed by ; and yet I do not know of 
any place in Europe, where it is to be found in so much perfection. In 
one feature of the picturesque it is peculiarly rich,—the ruins with which 
it everywhere abounds. Scarcely is there an isolated eminence that is 
not crowned by the ivied walls of one of those strong-holds, that in 














‘girl I ever saw of whom one might say, “ she is interesting.” 
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foPmier ‘tithes were the baronial castles of the German nobles; nor:in any 
spot’ that I have. yet visited, have I found more primitive manners than 
inthe Vosges; and this will create little surprise when I add, that I could 
ot learn’ that any foreigner had visited these mountains for many years. 
One evening in the Vosges deserves a more minute record. 
Tt was on the second day after leaving Strasburg, and when I had 
enetrated into the heart of the mountains, that on a delicious August 
evening, I looked down upon the village of Rannes, one straggling street, 
suspended over the brawling stream that watered the little valley, and 
overtopped by the ruins of two, once no doubt, rival castles. I inquired 
for an auberge ; but there are no inns in the Vosges, for there are no 
travellers ; and uncertain how the night was to be spent, my pace had 
gradually waxed slower, till it came to a dead halt ; when an old respect- 
able looking man, coming from the vine-covered. porch of a house oppo- 
site, asked me if I were a stranger ; and learning my difficulty, he offered 
me the hospitalities of his house. It was a patriarchal establishment, 
and there might be seen all the domestic virtues,—reverence for age, in- 
dulgence for youth, motherly love, sisterly and brotherly affection... I 
was received, as strangers were received of old, before the inhabitants of 
cities had carried their refinements—perhaps their corruptions—into the 
lands of simplicity and hospitality. How equally flowed the stream. of 
life’in this seclusion !—what a picture of peace and serenity! and yet to 
ore whose scenes of life are varied every day, and who is accustomed to 
mén and cities, it is rather a painful, at all events a regretful, sensation 
that is awakened by the contemplation of life without variety, and as it 
would seem, almost without enjoyment. The old man, whose head was 
frosted over with eighty winters, and his spouse, seemingly as aged, sat 
during the evening at the door, upon two seats formed of plaited vine- 
twigs, watching silently the labour of their progeny. Their son, .a 
healthy man of, perhaps, forty years, was digging little troughs at the 
roots of his vines; while two boys, of about ten and twelve years old, 
were Carrying pitchers of water from a neighbouring well ; the old man’s 
daughter-in-law was within the house, preparing supper, and pleasing’a 
little pet of three or four years old, that sat upon a stool eating a pear ; 
but the gem, the chief figure in the group, was the grand-daughter, who 
stood upon the threshold with her arms crossed, having just returned 
from the neighbouring cottage of a married sister. She was somewhat 
above the middle height ; slender, but with that beautiful roundness of 
form which is so captivating in woman, but so rare among her country- 
women: her eyes were dark and expressive, but mild ; and two rows of 
pearly teeth were seen betwixt two parted lips of roses. Her straw- 
bonnet was slung over her arm; and abundance of beautiful tresses, 
gently agitated by the air, shewed a forehead and neck of ivory: her age 
might be eighteen ; but whatever it was, she seemed to preserve the re- 
cent impress of the hand of divinity. She was the first and only French 
liens are 
prquantes, many gentils, some even jolies comme des Anges—but interest- 
ing! how seldom. 

I have somehow got into France, without intending it. I have many 
recollections of France; but few of them either vivid or pleasing ; but 
as I have no intention of returning to France after having crossed the 
Pyrenees, I may as well sketch one scene which, although hackneyed 
‘both ‘in its locality and its subject, I would not willingly let slip from: my 


memory. 
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» Something—~I forget what—had depressed me; and by ,way.of .ex- 
eitement, I strolled-up the Boulevard Italienne, turned into the Rue,de 
Richelieu, and then into the Court of Freseatis.. It was about ten o'clock, 
arainy night, and the court was only lighted by the lamps placed under 
the arcade. The plashing of the rain prevented my footsteps from being 
heard ; and just as I was about to enter the arcade, I saw a young man, 
with whose countenance and name I was not unacquainted, come down 
the: stair; and pausing under the porch, he emptied his pockets, and 
counted his money. He stood for a few moments irresolute ; he had 
evidently been a gainer ; and was debating with himself, whether he 
ought to be contented, or might not, by following up his good fortune, 
haps double his gains. The love of excitement prevailed (for I be- 
ieve it is seldom that the gambler is incited by love of money) and he 
retraced his steps up stairs ; I followed, and entered the room after him. 
A gambling table is a strange picture of human character, and itis 
a curious fact that the real anxiety of players is in inverse ratio to the 
apparent interest they shew in the game. He who sits still, and keeps 
his eyes upon the dealer, to see the fate of his stake, is less agitated, 
jess anxious than him who affects to have his attention otherwise oceu- 
pied while the cards are dealing, and seems only to have his attention 
ealled by the final announcement. He again is calm in mind, compared 
with the player who cannot remain upon his seat, but who, throwing 
down his stake with seeming unconcern, leaves the room, and only re- 
turns to see whether it be doubled, or swept away. But to return—my 
young friend, for such I may call him, again played eagerly with various 
suecess—but at length lost his last piece. He asked a loan from the 
man, who, with powdered hair and hands behind his back, stands at the 
window ready to advance money to those whom he knows, but being 
ainacquainted with this young man, the loan was refused—and he walked 
into the garden. I followed him down the dark walk to the lamp at the 
farther end. I saw him lean for a moment against the wall, and he then 
drew a pen-knife from his pocket, and was about to open it when I 
started forward. “ Mr, L.” I said. . 

“Ah!” said he, suddenly putting the knife in his pocket ; “ 1 did not 
see you in the room.” ‘ Upon one condition,” said I, “ 1 will lend you 
five hundred frances.” He sat down at the foot of the wall and burst 

‘into tears. “ R——” said he, after a few moments, “ you have saved 
me from self-murder ; ten days ago my father gave me a fd ae pounds 
to‘come here to pay my medical classes, and to maintain me for four 
months. I have gambled it all away in two nights—I have not a sous 
left, and I had resolved , 

No matter what you resolved,” said I, “ here are five hundred 
francs upon condition—that whether you win or lose them, I shall be 
your banker while you remain in Paris.” I knew that to have en- 
deavoured to exact a promise, without giving myself a title to ex- 
aet it, would have been useless ; for the gambler, however he may curse 
fortune or upbraid himself, never fails to imagine that one stake more 
would have retrieved his losses. L——— gave me the promise I required, 
and we returned to the room. He threw down his bill upon the red, 
‘saying “la mowtié ;” the black came up, and L was now worth only 
twelve louis and a half. We passed into the other room, the ball on 

‘the-roulette-table had just rested in No. 36. “ Messieurs faitez vos jeuz;” 

said:the man ; the bali was whirled round, and L—— clapped down his 
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money upon No. 36—and the next moment the ball fell a second time 
into that number, and L—— put into his pocket nearly nine thousand 
francs. 1 Hitpest 

“Let's go sup at Riche's,” said he, putting my arm within his ; and 
we did sup at Riche’s, and there he gave me his gainings, of which, I 
every week during his residence in Paris, gave him a hundred francs. 
Upon what trifling circumstances hang the greatest events--even the 
choice of life and death. If I had not felt depressed that evening, or if 
I had gone to the opera, as I at one time intended, an excellent father 
would certainly have lost an amiable son ; and society a useful member : 
for L now practices medicine with success in his native town. 

*Tis an easy matter to traverse France from north to south. *Tis only 
stepping into the steam-boat at Chalons, and so to Lyons ; and in another 
day the Rhone carries one to Avignon, and almost in sight of the 
Pyrenees. 

Gigantic barrier! with thy deep ravines, and sunny slopes and val- 
leys—the Edens of the world ; and rocks and snows, and huts, and sim- 
ple people, and portraits of a pastoral life—how many and vivid are my 
recollections! But for the present, let them sleep. 








A WEEPING-WILLOW-ISM, 


My heart, that was moulded in mirth, 
Hath been washed by the waters of earth ; 
And thus every cur! of the stream 

Hath ruined some innocent dream. 


Some fancy, once fed by a ray 

That melted like starlight away ; 
Some joy, that depended unblest, 
As it gazed on the graves of the rest. 


That heart, by the cold waters worn, 
Though forsaken, is scarcely forlorn ; 
Hope came, and departed as fleet, 
But left there the print of her feet. 


And is it a glance or a tone 

Whose enchantment about me hath grown ? 
"Tis the light of thy heart, in the eye ; 

And the voice of thy soul, Jike a sigh. 


For I looked on the world and its wiles, 
And a multitude met me with smiles— 
But I came unto thee, and have gained 
The tears that have never been feigned. B. 
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LAW REFORMS—THE NEW RULES OF COMMON LAW PRACTICE, 


Tue torpid patience with which the people of England suffer de- 
tected abuses to prevail, and to interfere with their comforts and con- 
venience, is most surprising. It is not enough that the whole commu- 
nity has been over and over again convinced that glaring injustice is 
done to them in points of dear import ; that they have the power, and 
know the means, by which such nuisances might be abated, by the 
mere exertion of their voices ; that, whoever may be interested in the 
perpetuation of such abuses, there is hardly any man profligate and au- 
dacious enough to raise his head any where in vindication of them. 
Knowing and feeling all this, most sensibly, they permit the evils to 
exist ; their complaints assume no other shape than unheeded grumbling, 
or sarcasms, which become pointless from repetition ; and matters go 
on at least as badly, in many respects much worse, than under our 
great-great-grandfathers. In no branch of our domestic arrangements 
more abundantly, or more absurdly, has this been permitted, than in 
the administration of the laws. Although in this commercial country 
no man can reasonably expect to pass any one year—some men cannot 
even pass weeks—of their lives, without being either immediately or 
remotely affected by the delays, and inconvenience, and expense of the 
stupid and costly system that has been permitted to grow up about us, 
the mischief has remained almost wholly unchecked. No doubt there 
has been abundance of talk about it. The evils of expensive and pro- 
tracted litigation have been complained of for centuries ; but from the 
time of Edward the Third to the present day, how little has been done 
in the way of remedy ! 

In the administration of criminal justice, indeed, a great improvement 
has been effected, and of lute years. But although it is a favourable 
“ sign of the times,” that there are men among us, enlightened and 
energetic enough to take upon themselves the burthensome task of re- 
ducing the unformed mass of contradiction, and of abolishing the 
wretched expedients which had been from time to time resorted to by 
judges who, not having the power to make laws, did their best to prevent 
those laws from becoming scourges and snares to the least guilty and 
the unwary, yet, in truth, the amendments were less urgently called for 
in the criminal than in the civil judicature of the country. The cri- 
minal law, as it was written, was undoubtedly so severe, that if it had 
been applied, /o the letter, it would have been a disgrace to any civilised 
nation ; but it never was so applied. Its inartificial and unsystematic 
form prevented its sanguinary provisions from being carried into full 
effect ; and the ingenuity of judges, and the humanity of juries, were 
exerted, rather to save the miserable culprits with whom they had to 
deal, from the doom denounced by the law, than their true and honest 
Judgments exercised in the performance of those impartial duties which 
their several oaths enjoined. The way has, however, been opened to 
improvement in this part of our domestic policy; but although we 
rejoice unfeignedly at the progress which has been made, and are ever 
eager to ascribe to those persons who are entitled to it, the high credit 
of having conferred a lasting benefit on the country, we cannot help 
seeing that the course is only entered upon; and that the greatest praise 
which can be conferred on those who have been the means of ame- 
liorating our criminal jurisprudence, is, that they have set a laudable 
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example to stich: ns as may be disposed to follow them: In the ad+ 
nritiistfation of" civil justice, infinitely more remains to be done, and the 
West Mterests of society—of the quiet and industrious part of society— 
of those persons upon whose exertions and conduct a great portion of 
the prosperity, and almost all the moral happiness of the country, 
depends, requires that it should be done speedily. 

“From the days of the’ Commonwealth, when it was very seriously 
debated in Parliament, whether a court of equity ought to exist any 
longer in’ England, the expense, «nd the’ delay more ruinous than 
expense, of which that branch of law is the fruitful source, have been 
universally. complained of ; and never has the complaint been more 
justly founded, than it is at this moment. The project of abolishing the 
Court of Chanéery was then overruled, and in its place resolutions were 
drawn up, by sagacious and experienced men in the matter with which 
they were dealing, the object of which was to preserve the institution— 
a valuable one as they justly deemed it—but to root out from it the 
rank abuses which destroyed its utility, and converted its wholesome 
principles into struments of oppression. The pernicious mfluence of 
lawyers—that is, of the persons interested in perpetuating the evils 
most exclaimed against, then prevailed ; the projected improvements 
exhaled im mere talk ; and, from that day to this, nothing effectual has 
been ‘done, while the lapse of two centuries has added a monstrous 
berthen to the weight and incumbrance of the system. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the outcry has in the mean time been stilled, 
or that public opinion has changed with respect to the demerits of the 
Court of Chancery. On the contrary, no public man has ever spoken 
of it, but in terms of reprobation, more or less bitter, but always richly 
deserved. Books have been published of all kinds and sizes; bulky 
octavos, pamphlets, even poems, have been written, to decry the 
mischiefs of a system under which few men are so fortunate as not to 
suffer. Within the last ten years, the clamour about it in Parliament 
beedme ‘so loud, that some inquiry was found to be inevitable, and a 
commission was appointed to inquire into the causes of the delay and 
expense, which were admitted to be its chief characteristics, and to 
provide ‘some remedy. The adroitness of the then chief of the Court 
prevented any speedy progress being made in the inquiry. No man 
knew so well—no man ever practised so successfully the principle of 
defeating opposition by sheer delay. To gain time was with him to 
gain victory; and when at length the report of the Chancery Commis- 
sioners made its appearance, the great Cunctator of modern times was 
found to have succeeded in taking the sting entirely out of it. It is six 
or seven years since that report was published by Parliament ; and, with 
the exception of what are called “The New Orders,” no attempt of any 
kind has been offered, to remedy the abuses which even that document, 
emaseulated as it was, exposed. It is true, that members of both 
Houses. of Parliament have talked much about it; true, that Lord 
Lyndhurst promised to reform those abuses; no less true, that he did 
not keep his promise, although he had abundant time, and the voice of the 
whole country to back him, if he had been minded to redeem the pledge 
whiely he, solemnly enough, gave. It is true that Lord Brougham in- 
eluded it in his seven hours’ speech ; but true, also, that it shared the 
fate ‘of ‘all the other fine things that Lord ‘Brougham talked about ; 
that is'to say, that they ended there. It is true that Mr. Spence made 
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ajlucid speech. (his,enly one!) on the same subject, and true, too, that 
Sir Edward Sugden, said ditto, to, Mr. Spence, with great. emphasis; 
but there it stops :, neither lord nor commoner can be induced; to lay 
their shoulders. in earnest to the wheel of the ponderous machine, and 
tryin earnest to draw it out of the mire in which it is enswamped, 

-The practice of the courts, of common law has. been. not Jess noto- 
riously .defective and inconvenient, but it has been less loudly.,com- 
plained of. 'T he reason of this, among other less obvious, is, that the 
stakes played for in that court are much less in amount, the interests 
more concentrated, the delays not, to be compared with these in. Chan- 
cery. (and, quick injustice is, in nine cases out of the hundred, preferable 
to tardy justice), the costs trifling in the comparison, and folks camot 
be.dragged into the courts, of common law, by whole families, almost 
whole parishes, as they may be with Chancery. Still it is only by 
meaus of, such a comparison that any excuse can be found for the 
glaring absurdity and injustice of the modes of practice in the courts 
of.common law; and, in short, in every department of the admi- 
nistration of civil justice—from the privy council, where enormous 
expense is incurred by parties in order to obtain decisions, by judges 
for.the most part wholly incompetent to the duties they venture to 
take upon themselves—down to the wretched farce which is, per- 
mitted. to mock the common sense of the metropolis, under ,, the 
name,.of the Marshalsea Court, and which is several degrees. below 
the; Pie-powder Court of Bartlemy Fair—the whole system, is, one 
of abuse and vexation and disappointment, rendered trebly intolerable 
by.reason of the burthensome expense which is inflicted, upon the 
suitors. 

In such a state of things it becomes us indeed to be thankful even for 
“small mercies.” The commissioners to inquire into and suggest im- 
provements in the common law courts, who annually cost, and for, years 
past have cost, the country several thousands of pounds (while the real 
property commissioners cost at least as much more), have made, their 
reports ; Sir James Scarlett brought in a bill, in the last session of par- 
liament, checking some of the more glaring wickednesses of the system, 
and at length the judges of the common law courts, acting under one 
of the provisions of that statute, have published a set of general rules 
for ameliorating and rendering something more reasonable and some- 
thing less costly, that hocus-pocus, the practice of which has been too 
long encouraged. It is true these amendments do not go very far, 
certainly not far enough by many, many degrees ; yet, still in the hope 
that.it- may be the commencement of that reform which is so. loudly 
called for, and which it requires nothing but the sincere inclination of 
the judges to effect, we are willing to receive it with as good a welcome 
ag,we can aflord—better even than, in itself, it deserves. 

«We proceed to detail the purport and object of these reformers, of 
which the first. relates to the subject of bail. Every one knows, at least 
every one whom it concerns, knows that no greater abuse exists than that 
by which it is permitted to swindlers and knaves of all kinds, to hire 
other knaves to become their bail, and to stave off, at great expense and 
risk, the demands of their creditors. Hundreds of Jews in this metro- 
polis,make a subsistence, such as it is, by swearing in courts of justice, 
‘fora consideration,” that they are housekeepers ; when they have not 
perhaps .a,place in. which they can lay their heads at night, and that 
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they are worth large sums of money when they have not property enough 
under heaven to pay the toll upon Waterloo-bridge. This abuse has 
led to another, that is, that all kinds of bail are subject to the same ordeal, 
and the client in all cases put to the same expense ; as if vigilance and 
care such as are necessary to defeat the practices of the Jews we have 
alluded to, were equally necessary in all other cases. The new rules are 
well devised for abating the inconvenience arising under this head. 

The first of the rules provides that bail may be justified at the same 
time that they are put, substituting for the present system of giving notice 
that they intend to justify in court, a notice four days before the day of 
putting in bail, that they will justify at the same time they become bail. 
In order to prevent the plaintiff from being imposed upon by irresponsi- 
ble bail, he may, upon giving one day’s notice of his desire to do so, 
have three days’ time to inquire into the circumstances of the proposed 
bail, if they reside in town, and six days if they are in the country, 
during which period the proceedings of the cause are to be staid. This 
provision at once prevents imposition on the one hand and unfair haste 
on the other. 

In order to make the notice of the bail effectual, it is provided that 
the plaintiff shall have notice of the street and number at which the bail 
reside, in addition to their formal descriptions, and of all the streets 
and numbers in streets at which any of them shall have been resident 
during the last six months, and whether they are housekeepers or free- 
holders. 

Justification of bail is almost as often an oppression against the debtor 
as it is an advantage to the creditor, and to guard against needless oppo- 
sition it is provided, that if the exception to the bail shall fail after their 
names and descriptions shall have been yerified upon affidavit, that the 
eosts of opposing shall be paid by the plaintiff; but if, on the other 
hand, it shall succeed, then that the defendant shall pay them. And 
the bail may be justified out of court upon their own affidavit unless 
they are excepted against, and that after notice of them has once been 
given that they shall not be changed without leave of the court, or of 
one of the judges of the court. 

Although nothing is more indisputable than that the plaintiff in every 
action ought to furnish the defendant with a clear and succinct state- 
ment of the nature of his demand, in order that the latter may “ make 
his peace with his adversary,” if the case admits of compromise or satis- 
faction, yet nothing is more difficult,—it often becomes very expensive 
to obtain such a statement. To obviate this difficulty the new orders 
provide, that in all the more common cases of actions for debt or upon 
assumpsit, the plaintiff shall deliver the particulars of his demand, it 
they can be comprised within the space of 216 words; and if not that 
he shall deliver such a statement of the nature of his claim, and the sum 
he asserts to be due, as may be comprised within that number of words. 
To secure compliance with this order, it is declared that if it shall 
become necessary for the defendant to procure the particulars by sum- 
mons in the ordinary way, the costs of such summons, and the attend- 
ance upon them, and the delivery of the particulars under it, shall not 
be allowed. And to make the matter still more clear to the judge as 
well as to the party, the plaintiff is enjoined to annex a copy of his par- 
ticulars to the record when it shall be delivered to the marshal in order 
to be set down for trial. 
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The absurd system of imparling from one term to another is abolished, 
and the defendant is to be compelled to plead of the term in which 
thie. declaration is filed. Before judgment of non pros. can be signed, 
the defendant must give four days’ notice to the plaintiff. Two sum- 
monses before a judge, instead of three, are in future to be sufficient. 
Declarations, de bene esse, are not to be delivered till six days after the 
service of process not bailable, nor till six days after the actual arrest, 
upon process which is bailable. ‘The time for proving declarations in 
ejectment is to be extended to the first day in full term, instead of being 
limited to the epoign, or fourth day, before the commencement of the 

racticable term. Notice of taxing costs must, in all cases, be given one 
day before the taxation takes place. Rules to plead several matters are 
abolished, and permission is, in future, to be obtained upon summons ; 
but no summons or order is to be necessary in cases where the plea of 
non assumpsit, or nil debel, or non detinet, with or without a plea of 
tender as to fuct, a plea of the statute of limitations, set off, bankruptcy of 
the defendant, discharge under the insolvent act, plene administravit, 
plene administravit preter, infancy, and coverture, or any two or more 
ef such pleas shall be pleaded together; but a rule shall be at once 
granted upon production of the draft or engrossment of the pleas. 

The second, and, perhaps, the more important branch of the altera- 
tions, is another rule, which prescribes certain forms of declarations, in 
the more common kinds of actions upon bills of exchange, and the or- 
dinary demands for goods bargained, and sold, or delivered. They are 
concise, but yet sufficient; and as the sole object of prescribing forms 
at all is, that the practice of the court may be in all cases similar, and 
that business may thereby be the more readily despatched, there is no 
apparent reason why such short statements of the matter in dispute, 
should not answer the purpose as well as more lengthened formula. 

Now, we should be ungrateful to deny, that these matters we have de- 
tailed are benefits, as far as they extend; but we should betray our 
sense and judgment, if we did not protest against the miserable affecta- 
tion on the part of the judges, who know so much better, and who have 
the means of doing so much more, and who yet venture to offer these as 
a cure for the detected evils of their courts. It will not have escaped 
the observation of all who are acquainted practically with the subject, 
that the most grievous of all the evils complained of remains untouched 
in this pretended amendment. That which is at once the bane of the 
honest practitioners in the courts of common law, and the ruin of suitors, 
is the amount, the intolerable amount, of fees demanded by the officers 
of the court. These officers in the higher departments are the sons and 
cousins of judges ; in the lower grades, they are their dependants and re- 
tainers, even to their superannuated servants. The public ery has forced 
those, in whom lay the power to amend that which is complained of, to do 
something towards improvement ; but they have carefully kept their 
hands from curtailing the overgrown fees of their officers—those fees 
which make the demand of a just right too costly for a poor man, and 
often too odious for a more wealthy one to enforce. Here is the very 
source of the evils which most require amendment. From this point 
improvement must begin to be useful, and unless it be effected speedily 
by those who have the power to do it, it must fall into the hands of 
others, who will set about the work, with less delicate hands, perhaps, 
but with more resolute minds. 
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I nEMEMBER to haye read of a Professor at Paris, who was,so ardently! 
attached to the Poems of Homer, that he always carried a copy in his 

ket; ‘and even'in church not unfrequently studied them instead of 

is prayer-book, Dark and mysterious, is thy history, thou singer of, 
the ancient time !—Thy spirit seems to have come up on the old world, 
like the mighty eagle gazed on by Esdras, from the dark waters of 
time, and covering the whole earth with one vast and everlasting sha- 
dow. I have generally found, in my researches into the literature of a 
country; that the life of one great man is, in trath, the fructification, so 
to speak, of the age in which he lives. A band of illustrious men begin 
to gather around him, and A&schylus was followed by Sophocles, and. 
Phidias by Praxiteles, and Dante by Petrarch and Boccaccio. But Homer 
stood alone, an intellectual Omnipresence. Blending in his own person 
the authority of the law-giver, and the religion of the priest, and the 
sanctity of the poet, and the influence of the historian, he was indeed, as 
the Italian poet styled him, the first Painter of the Ancient Memories. 

The Dliad was indeed the “ Secular Bible” of the Grecian, and he 

ondered over it, as an inspired volume. The Poet’s name was.an old 
familiar sound, one of the household words which the child learned in, 
liis boyhood teachings, and in after-times he looked upon his poems, as 
upon a book in which the name of his dearest friend had been graven 
by hands long since cold in ashes. It is one of the peculiar charms of the 
of Homer, that it associates itself with all our early calm and 
beautiful dreamings. I read Horace, and Tacitus, and even Livy— 
the sweet and picturesque Livy—with more or less pleasure ; but the 
idea of a task was ever present with me. Homer, on the contrary, was 
my Companion, and whether the path lay across the clover fields, or 
alung the green and dewy lanes, full of music and sunshine, scattered 
around our sequestered village, he was rarely absent from my heart, 
and I suffered the short summer hours to glide away, while I medi- 
tated in awe on the Necyomanteia, or shed tears of pure sorrow over the 
young Astyanax’ pathetic picture of his coming afflictions.—Let me go 
back unto thee yet again, thou blind old man of Scio !—thou chosen of the 
heart, thou garnered of the memory !—let us listen yet once more to the 
thousand voices of that river of song, which the lips have poured around 
the city of Troy !—Let my memory sit among the spears, and_ the 
chariots, and the plumed chiefs of that tournament of the ancient 
chivalry! 

I number among our choicest earthly blessings the power of feeling 
intensely the beauties of the imagination. My thoughts return to, the 
spring-like days when I stood listening to the adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, or more earnestly still, with the tears in my eyes, to the story of 
the Children in the Wood. But my after-delight was in the study of 
the ancient poets. How distinctly do I remember the day when, the 
first book of the Iliad, with notes and an interpretation, was put into my, 
hands! It has been said that this is inferior to the succeeding in variety 
and‘ imagination, but at that period I knew nothing of critics or criti- 
cismn'; I seemed to wander through some ruined gallery of ancient sta- 
tuary,; mossy and ivy-grown, while the moonlight fell like a transparent 
curtain, and the gleams danced along the mouldering floor like the foot- 
steps of the olden poetry. 
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The authenticity of the Homeric poems I believe was never questioned 
until the close of the 17th century, arid then by a Frenchman—one of a 
le who never have, and neyer can, spprsciate the. simplicity, ef the 
Pate Oh! Ignorance, what ,a , hundred-headed monster, thou art. 
Joshua Barnes wrote a,book to proye that the Iliad was composed ‘by, 
King Solomon, Another theory, equally singular and yexatious,,.has, 
been proposed by Branchini, who affirmed that the Iliad was one entire, 
allegory in the oriental manner. _ By Jupiter, he understood Sesastris, 
who occupied the throne of Egypt during the siege of Troy; and the 
other gods he considered as his vassals; Juno was Syria; Minerva, the 
learned and scientific Egypt. Fontenelle relates in his Eloge de Bran- 
chini, that so great was the estimation in which this extraordinary man 
was held during his residence at Oxford, that the university defrayed, 
from their.own funds, the expenses of his establishment. We. suppose 
such men as Philip Melancthon introduced these divertimenti upon the 
principle assigned by the Rabbin, for the nonsense so frequently re- 
curring in the Talmud. 

The Digamma, again, who cares a straw about it? The reader may 
remember, that a treatise of the celebrated Bentley is preserved in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, where it was shewn to Thiersch, 
in 1815.*, Long may it continue in its dust and oblivion, until some 
future Columbus of criticism shall bring forth the manuscript, even as a 
rich treasure, like Giovanni Finati, Mr. Bankes’ servant, who ran away 
with a heavy chest, and found, to his mortification, that it contained 
nothing but crockery-ware. We remember an anecdote which strikes 
us as Goeming an excellent accompaniment to the ignorance of the dis- 
believers in the authenticity, we should have said the existence, of, 
Homer, and the equally erudite historians of the Digamma, Our readers 
may recollect, that before the close of the fifteenth century, the French 
had no idea of gardening. ‘“‘ Writers there were in abundance,” says the 
author of the Vie Privée des Frangois, “ but they were learned men, who. 
knew nothing but Latin and Greek.” 

Shame—to sit lingering here, while the leaves of that laburnum-tree, 
are glancing forth specks of light, as from a thousand beautiful. summer- 
eyes, and the lark is nestling herself far, far away, a mile high, in the 
blue air, bluer than the eyes of Venus, when they opened upon..the 
Trojan warrior, and he hid his face in his garment.t. Reader, be not 
surprised at my apparent hallucination ; the present rhapsody was. com+ 
posed in the sunny hours among the glorious trees of the most seques- 
tered village in the woodlands of Suffolk. I resemble Rousseau, in in- 
ability to write at a desk. I put on a shooting jacket, and slipping two 
or three books —favourites of course— into the ample pockets which de- 
corate the sides, in three éiers, as it were, stray forth into the shady 
nooks and the stilliest vallies, fashioning in my mind, as I linger along, 
my broken dreams of loveliness. Beautiful in the summer light is) the 
green stile on which I am sitting, with a dark wood full of pheasants, 
gold and silver, by my side, and a hamlet-church casting a brightness, 
through the old oaks before us. 

I have been reading a little book by an old Etonian, which, offers.a 
very pleasant introduction to the ancient poet. It is designed principally, 
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for young persons at school and college, and liking much the tone which 
pervades it, I purpose taking, in the course of my rhapsody, an ocea- 
sional notice of its contents. Now that Mr. Brougham is Lord Chan- 
cellor, and cannot, by reason of his numerous duties, devote so much of 
his attention as formerly to the diffusion of useful and entertaining know- 
ledge, it becomes in me and others a duty to supply his place to the 
utmost of our poor ability, and I proceed, therefore, like the rhapsodists 
of old, to weave the imperishable thread of wisdom into the golden 
web of my dreams and visionings. 

I sometimes wish that Longinus had never written his treatise on the 
sublime and beautiful: many are the errors to which the dicta of the 
famous minister of Zenobia have given birth. Yet who, with one gleam 
of poetry in his heart, would ever think of confounding the sublime 
and the beautiful? Sublimity—the breath of one breathing into the 
dry bones, and startling in an instant, into perfect form and feature, the 
dust of all ages and of all people—the light upon the hands of Lazarus, 
when he stretched them forth from the sepulchre—the shadow falling 
from the wings of the Cherubim upon him who sitteth beneath them. 
‘Beauty—the music which covereth the spirit of man like a raiment— 
the memory of the face of one beloved—the sorrow, thrown like a 
shroud upon our heart’s gladness. Sublimity, dim, mysterious, inex- 
plicable in its origin, the path of the soul in a former state of power, 
magnificence and glory. Beauty, the serenity of the Omnipotent, 
garmenting every work of mortal hands, from the dark and solemn 
cathedral, to the ivy-grown walls of the old and obsolete priory. The 
French critic, La Harpe, has analysed Longinus’ Treatise ; but what 


idea of sublimity can he have formed, who talks of comparing the 


Henriade to the Paradise Lost! The mind of Voltaire could not feel 
the glory of the Epos in others, much less embody it. But La Harpe, 
who was really a pleasant writer upon things not too lofty for his com- 
prehension, has been surpassed by Huet, who wrote a treatise to prove 
that the splendid line in Genesis—God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light! is not sublime. Blair, again, whose thoughts are as leafless 
as the polar trees, and whose mind was more dry and sapless than the 
mummy recently explored by the Royal Society, says, there is no poetry 
in the prophecies of Daniel and Jonah. Reader, turn to Daniel, chap. 
10, verse 6—speaking of the vision :—the voice of his words was like the 
woice of a multitude! Is there no poetry in Daniel? Look at the 2nd 
chapter of Jonah :—“ The waters compassed me about, even to the soul ; the 
depth closed me round about ; the weeds were wrapped about my head.” 
And these men are to guide us in our appreciation of a poet! 
But let me return to Homer. “ The truth is,” observes the 
author of the Introduction to which I have more than once referred, 
“that there are not many passages in the Iliad which can be properly 
called sublime ; the grandest of those few, beyond comparison, is the 
description of the universal horror and tumult attending on the battle 
of the gods ; whilst the real characteristics of the poem are truth, good 
sense, rapidity, and variety, bodied forth into shape by a vivid imagina- 
tion, and borne on the musical wings of an inimitable versification.” 
That there are not many passages inthe Iliad coming under the title of 
sublime, I think in some measure true ; but still we consider the charac- 
ter of the poem to be sublimity—not the sublimity resulting from parts, 
but from a whole ; —not from separate and individual images, but from 
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one universal and all-ruling idea. The Iliad is like a mighty temple of 
ancient worship, into which the light creeps through a thousand mossy 
openings ; yet the enthusiast still beholds a — of glory sitting in 
silent majesty, by the ruined shrine of the old religion. 

Perhaps the distinguishing characteristic of the [liad is the idea of 
power and grandeur which it conveys. Who supposes for a moment 
that the dominions of Agamemnon, the leader of the Grecian armament, 
were not larger than the territory of a Scottish chieftain? The spirit 
of the poetry is dark and terrible ; it delighteth in the clang of arms, 
and the roar of the chariots, and the tumult of the battle ; it walketh 
among the more stern and revengeful passions of men, but the golden 
light of a most gentle humanity is scattered about its head. Gentle, we 
mean, when we consider the mind of the age ; the performance of one 
of the commonest duties of christian charity by a Highland cataran 
amounted to an act of rare and positive virtue. 

It has been a favourite amusement of many, to form comparisons 
between the Homeric poems and the Sacred Writings. The voice of 
the Homeric poetry is instinct with life and passion, whether it be in 
the battle-cry of the warrior, or the “ linked sweetness” of the orator, 
or the words, sweeter than perfume, of Paris, the Trojan lover. The 
voice of the Hebrew falls upon the heart like moonlight on a grave ;— 
it is not of earth, earthly ; you listen to it as unto the echoes, growing 
faint and fainter, of departing feet.—It leaves a silence upon the soul. 

I have been reading the Iliad and Odyssey, with Flaxman’s Ilus- 
trations—I will not call them compositions—by my side. They are 
worth all the interpretations of the bard put together—-certainly, no 
sculptor has ever surpassed the purity of these outlines—they are the 
shadowings of poetry. Look at the third Book of the Iliad; Venus 
coming to Helen. How like the Queen of Beauty !—her footsteps are 
sweeter-toned than the voices of a summer dream—she Jeaneth on the 
filmy air as upon the bosom of her Dardan lover—a Grecian Taglioni ! 
—we almost fancy we can hear the whispers of her lips, softer than 
the zephyr creeping between the purple fans of the butterfly. Worthy 
of the antique minstrelsy, is the image I have taken from that woof of 
beautiful thoughts, the Romance of Endymion. 

Surely Flaxman could have translated some passages in the Iliad 
divinely. Can any thing be more touchingly sublime than the repre- 
sentation of Sleep, in the fourteenth Book—her wings folded, and 
the mantle hanging down on each side of her face ; the garment scarcely 
heaveth—it is a living death! Homer never painted a picture more 
pathetic than Iris standing before Priam. His face is almost entirely 
covered, and his arms are resting on his knees—poor old man! There 
is a very interesting paper in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
on the old men of Homer. The affection of Priam for his children is 
warm and lasting ; in the last Book of the [liad only, is bitterness min- 
gled with his parental tenderness—it may well be so—grief has come 
down upon him, like an armed man—Death sits in the palace of his 
ancestors—Hector is no longer numbered among the living—his plume 
is in the dust ; the spear is broken. Desolate old man !— Thy taber- 
nacle is spoiled, and all thy chords are broken. Thy children are 
gone forth from thee, and they are not. There is none to stretch forth 
thy tent any more, and to set up the curtains.’’— Ezekiel. 

M.M. New Series.—Vou. XII. No. 68. U 
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How enthusiastically do our feelings go along with the characters of 
the Odyssey. Penelope, like the picture of Zeusis, moulded from all 
fair and beautiful visionings ; and old Euriclea, the nurse of Telem- 
achus, associated in my memory with one, upon whom I shall never 
look again. And Helen, the Grecian lady, the impersonation of Ionian 
richness, and attic grace—the Juliet of the poet—so enchanting in her 
time of mourning, so humble and affecting in her beauty. 

It has been said, there is more of imagination in the Iliad, and more 
of fancy in the Odyssey. In every page are visible the delicate foot- 
prints of a fair and golden-sandaled creature, a young gleeful sister of 
the imagination—the Hebe-Lyra of the spirit. 

The Iliad has more of our admiration, the Odyssey of our love ;_ it 
links our feelings, like a magic chain of music. We kneel before the 
genius of the Iliad, throned in its thick brightness; but we hang over 
the Odyssey, as the sweetest tale of passionate love, that ever folded 
its sunny curtains round the spirit of the poet-dreamer. ne 





STANZAS. 


WueEn stars forsake the sullen sea, 
When rains descend and winds arise, 
Some rock a sunny bower may be, 


If Hope but lend us eyes. 


It tracks our steps in every stage, 

And wakes a fountain in the wild ; 

It mingles, with the thoughts of age, 
The rapture of a child, 


It sheds on Joy a richer glow ; 
It flings to Want its gifts of gold ; 
But ah! its hand—as pure as snow— 


Will sometimes prove as cold ! 


Yet when the graces fall from Youth, 
And Passion’s fervid cheek grows pale, 
Then Hope becomes a thing of truath— 
A faith too deep to fail. B. 
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COLONIAL QUESTION.——-LATE MEETING OF DELEGATES AT 
BARBADOS. 


Ir is still somewhat fashionable to maintain that colonies are of no ad- 
vantage to the mother country, and some of our modern economists take 
pleasure in repeating that neither our trading nor shipping interests 
would suffer were our ancient colonial policy to be abandoned, and our 
foreign possessions, or at least the greater part of them, given up to other 
states, or declared independent ! 

Against such doctrines we have repeatedly entered our protest ; and 
we affirm that our commercial prosperity, naval superiority, and strength 
as a nation, has gradually risen with our colonies, and depend upon our 
retaining them ; and that im pruportion as Great Britain deviates from 
that course which made her great, she will become feeble. 

It would be no difficult task to shew, in opposition to the arguments 
of Sir H. Parnell and other economists, that the people of the United 
States though essentially English in their habits, take, in proportion to 
their numbers, an infinitely smaller quantity of British produce and ma- 
nufactures than the inhabitants of British North America, the West 
Indies, or other English colonies. Now, suppose that our transatlantic 
possessions were not at once to fall into the hands of foreigners, but 
merely to become independent of the mother country, and consequently 
to be at liberty to take the supplies requisite for the use of their planta- 
tions, &c. from the cheapest markets of Europe and America—it must 
be obvious that, even in this limited view of the case, a very great dimi- 
nution of the demand for English commodities would be the immediate 
consequence ; that our manufacturers, agriculturists, and fishermen 
would, of course, suffer by this loss of custom, and that fewer British 
ships would be requisite for carrying on our trade with these places. 

On the other hand were these colonies to pass into the possession of 
any foreign country—the United States of America for instance—this 
demand for British produce and manufactures would be still further re- 
stricted, thousands of people in this country would be thrown out of em- 
ployment, while at the same time, an immense property, and a numerous 
commercial marine would, with other valuable advantages, be added to 
the strength of our rivals. 

We think these propositions are undeniable ; and that independent of 
any other considerations—such as the loss of national revenue, inhumanity 
to the negroes—for to give them liberty before they are fit for it would be 
inhuman — and injustice to our fellow subjects, a wise government 
would pause before they risk the dismemberment of the empire, or drive 
to despair a numerous body of loyal subjects, merely to conciliate a 
powerful party of sectaries who are daily acquiring a dangerous ascen- 
dency in the state.—Yet ministers seem inclined to force on a serious 
crisis, in spite of the most earned representations of the colonists ! 

Already, by the impolitic and unjust interference of the mother coun- 
try, and in absence, or in defiance of accurate information, the property 
of the colonists has been diminished more than one-half; they have been 
borne down by regulations and restrictions, adopted in utter ignorance 
of the state of society in the colonies; the labouring population have 
been excited until, in various places, bloodshed and the destruction of 
valuable property has taken place; in Antigua, and we fear in other 
islands, the slaves have lately commenced the work of destruction ; and 
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the colonists, instead of receiving that sympathy and support to which, 
in common with every other class of his Majesty’s subjects, they are en- 
titled, are, in effect, told, as in a late debate, that they had not attended 
to the admonitions given to them; that they must, therefore, now be 
*‘ harassed by fiscal restrictions and regulations,”—and, ultimately, (if 
they persist in defending the remainder of their diminished property) 
“ crushed by open force !”* 

Is it wonderful, therefore, that, seeing how ineffectual are the efforts 
of their friends in this country to defend them, the colonists should now 
collectively begin to consider what is to be done to protect themselves 
against injustice, and to avert the total ruin with which they are threat- 
ened? The various colonies of Barbados, Antigua, Demarara, Esse- 
quibo, Dominica, Grenada, Nevis, St. Christopher’s, St. Vincent, and the 
Virgin Islands, have accordingly sent deputies—appointed at public 
meetings held in these places respectively—to Barbados, where they 
regularly assembled ; and their first proceeding was to pass a series of 
resolutions declaratory of the grievances under which they labour ; they 
have entered their solemn protest, “‘ against any further spoliation of, or 
interference with, their property, which they hold by a right as sacred 
as the public creditor holds his claim on the national funds—the highest 
or lowest subject in the united kingdom his lands, his mansion, or his 
cottage—or any corporate body their chartered rights ;’—they affirm, in 
regard to the slave trade, that their principal share in the transaction has 
been that of civilizing, and bringing to order and comparative comfort 
persons brought into the colonies in a state of barbarism ; and after as- 
serting their importance to the mother country, in a commercial point of 
view, they affirm that any attempt to injure or destroy their property is 
a gross violation of every principle of law and justice, unless full and 
complete compensation for all losses which may arise, and all injuries 
which may be sustained by any changes in such property, shall have 
been previously provided at the expense of the nation in general ; and 
upon these resolutions they formed petitions to his Majesty, and both 
Houses of Parliament, embracing the general objects of their meeting ;—- 
together with memorials to the Lords of the Treasury, and the Board of 
Trade, explaining, no doubt, the difficulties of their situation, the neces- 
sity for relief, and the consequences of further attempts to legislate 
for them without a full and complete inquiry and investigation into 
the state of society in the sugar colonies.—One of the deputies as- 
serts that, “ let government send whoever they will as a commission 
of inquiry, the planter may safely leave the slaves themselves to ex- 
plain their own situation, which in ninety-nine cases in every hundred 
will be found one of comparative luxury, and nineteen out of twenty 
that every facility is given to teachers of the gospel of every deno- 
mination ;” and after hinting at the false statements which the mis- 
sionaries are alleged to be in the habit of sending home, it is said that 
the proceedings of the sectaries should be one of the subjects of the 
assembly’s deliberation, and he recommends to the missionaries to take to 
task “their cruel, hard-hearted masters, and open the eyes of the good of 
their own persuasions, by assuring them an idea is entertained of driving 
them forth, if such impudent, angry, and hasty measures are persisted in 
at home !!” What the good ladies of Clapham will say to this ; or, what 





* Vide, the Attorney General’s speech on Mr. Buxton’s motion, 15th April last. 
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effect the debate on Mr. Buxton’s last motion in the House of Commons 
will have on the deliberations of the next Barbados assembly-remains to 
be seen ! 

The powers granted to the different deputies, so far as we can judge 
by the information before us, seems to have been sufficiently ample ; and 
the following may be taken as a brief summary of the qualifications 
necessary, and of the duties required of them.—* First, they should 
inform themselves of all matters which bear either upon the question, as 
to what will be relief to us, under our present conflicting and accumu- 
lating distresses. Secondly, not only to inform themselves, but to be 
prepared with proofs, to shew in what manner the slave laws passed by 
Great Britain have borne hardly and cruelly on their different commu- 
nities. Thirdly, to be prepared with authenticated information respect- 
ing the treatment of the slaves, in every point regarding them—such as 
the hundreds that have refused their freedom—the hundreds that having 
been free in England, have voluntarily returned to bondage—the num- 
ber of estates that permit catechists, and the number that refuse todo so— 
the treatment, in fact, in every way, even to the sick house: and the 
more minute the particulars, the more certain are they to carry convic- 
tion. While they arrive at the place of meeting, prepared calmly and 
temperately to canvass the points laid before them, they ought to dis- 
card every thing like inimical feelings, either against the authorities, the 
parliament, or the government, and to be ready to propitiate both the 
one and the other, provided they can do so without compromising one iota of 
the chartered privileges of their colony, or without permitting the least 
invasion on the all-sacred right of private property. Whether it be effective 
or not, if is the duty of all to maintain, if the question be agitaled, that no 
authority, not even parliament itself, has a right to interfere with our 
ancient, legally-confirmed, and long-established right of legislating for 
ourselves, and to determine to dispule the slightest inroad upon our legis- 
lative functions ; and, above all, that it will be incumbent upon all, strictly 
to: attend to their instructions, to be attentive to their duty, and obedient 
to their orders.” 

We would recommend to those who affect to think lightly of the 
feelings of the West Indians, and who talk of our absolute right to im- 
pose taxes, and to legislate for the internal governance of the colonies, 
to study and profit by the constitutional doctrines stated by Dr. Brn- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN, when examined by parliament, in 1766, and then to 
consider the events that so closely followed thereupon. He was asked 
—What was the temper of America towards Great Britain, before the 
year 1763? The best in the world. They had not only a respect but 
an affection for Great Britain, for its laws, its customs and manners, and 
even a fondness for its fashions, that greatly increased the commerce. 

In what light did the people of America use to consider the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain? T hey considered the parliament, as the great 
bulwark and security of their liberties and privileges, and always spoke 
of it with the utmost respect and veneration. Arbitrary ministers, they 
thought, might possibly at times; attempt to oppress them; but they 
relied on it, thatthe parliament, on application, would always give redress. 
And have they not still the same respect for parliament? No; it is 
greatly lessened. 

To what causes is that owing? To a concurrence of causes; the 
restraints laid on their trades, &c., &c. 
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Supposing an extraordinary occasion should occur, to render it neces- 
sary to raise taxes in the colonies, who are to be the judges of that 
extraordinary occasion ; is not the parliament? Though the parliament 
may judge of the occasion, the people mill think ut can never exercise such 
right, till representatives from the colonics are admilted in parliament, 
and that whenever the occasion arrives, representatives will be ordered. 

If the legislature should think fit to ascertain its right to lay taxes, by 
any act laying a small tax contrary to their opinion, would they sub- 
mit to pay the tax? As to an internal tax, how small soever, laid by 
the legislature here, on the people there, while they have no represen- 
tatives in this legislature, I think it will never be submitted to. Tury 
WILL OPPOSE IT TO THE LAST. 

Have not the assemblies in the West Indies, the same natural rights 
with those in North America? UNpousprEpDLy. 

We might proceed further with this parallel, but we think it quite unne- 
cessary. Every person who has paid attention to the subject is aware that, 


during the war, and in fact at all times, the West Indian colonists have. 


cheerfully borne more than their fair proportion of the public burdens, 
and are still, after so many years of peace, labouring under the weight 
of the greater part of the war duty imposed on their staple commodity ; 
yet government have lately been threatening them with a fresh infringe- 
ment of their constitutional rights, by the imposition of an odious distine- 
tive tax on their produce, for the purpose of dictating lo the Colonial 
Legislatures, laws of internal regulation ; inexpedient in policy, unjust 
in operation, and contrary to the practice of parliament, since the dis- 
astrous period above alluded to! Moreover, as already stated, a threat 
has been held out, that if these plans to “harass the colonial legis/atures 
by fiscal restrictions and regulations,” are unsuccessful, then, THEY ARE 
TO BE CRUSHED BY OPEN FORCE !”’ 

After the full and ample information already submitted to Govern- 
ment by the West Indians in this country, we do not anticipate that any 
great attention will immediately be paid by the present ministers to any 
similar statements or representations that may come from the leeward 
island congress. It was clearly shewn by the calculations submitted to 
the Board of Trade by Mr. Keith Douglas, that the restrictions imposed 
by the mother country for the benefit of various national interests, cost 
the West Indian colonists nearly a million and a half per annum ; yet 


the colonists were told, that no remission of duties, equalization of 


drawback, or other relief, could be afforded to them. It seems, there- 
fore, difficult to. guess what measures the colonial congress may be forced 
to adopt, to procure an alleviation of their distress, or an alteration of the 
oppressive policy pursued by the mother country. We may also notice, 
that the prosperity and value of our North American possessions depend 
greatly upon their intercourse with the West Indian sugar colonies ; 
and to lose these would be extremely prejudicial to the former, as well 
as to our fisheries, wherever situated. 

The proceedings which ended in the separation of the United States 
from the mother country, commenced in a less formal and constitutional 
manner, than those to which we now allude. These powerful states 
have, for some time back, coveted the possession of, ports for their 
shipping, and for depots of merchandize in the islands of the Caribbean 
Sea. It is said that they have already shewn a disposition to quarrel 
with us, and have refused to abide by the King of Holland’s decision, in 
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d to boundaries ; but be this as it may, they will never be at a loss 
for a pretext, when a favourable opportunity offers, for seizing, by force, 
whatever they may be unable to obtain by negociation. 

In the meantime, the inveterate enemies of the colonists in this 
country are again using the greatest exertions to poison the minds of the 
community, preparatory to another grand attack upon colonial pro- 

rty ; and we are sorry to be unable to notice any very active efforts on 
the part of the colonists, to defend themselves from the dangers which 
assail them. 

We fear that toc much importance is attached to matters of minor 
consequence, and that unless the west use measures to place their true 
situation in a proper point of view before the public, they may be de- 
prived of the sum total of their properties, while labouring to adjust cer- 
tain of the items. 

Under all these circumstances, it is exceedingly desirable that parties 
in this country—especially mortgagees, annuitants, consignees, and 
others, whether connected with the legislative and crown colonies, and 
however their ideas of direct interests may appear to differ, in a slight 
degree, from those entertained by proprietors or planters, who are less 
dependent—should cordially join in making common cause with their 
trans-atlantic brethren for mutual protection :—For if, by the imprudence 
of our own government, the hostility of the sectaries, or the want of 
union and activity in the West India body, colonial property be once 
destroyed, the consequences not only to individuals, but to the British 
community at large, will be more disastrous than would at first sight 
appear to be within the bounds of reasonable probability ! 





REASONS FOR RETIREMENT. 


TueErReE is a charm in the sound of the word retirement which pro- 
duces a variety of different effects upon different individuals. Many 
seem to acknowledge its value, though there are but few who take 
advantage of the opportunity which it offers for the enjoyment of plea- 
sures, which, in comparison with them, those of the world are but mere 
shadows. The imagination of the industrious citizen, while in the labo- 
rious employment ot some of the thousand-and-one methods of getting 
money in occupation all over the world, pictures to himself the delight 
which he shall hereafter enjoy when able “ to retire.” Visions float before 
him of yellow-looking cottages at some “ convenient distance,” enjoying 
a view of the high-road, and the flavour of the summer dust. His ears 
are gratified with the sound of horns and the rattling of stage-coaches, 
omnibuses, and flies. His sense of smelling is regaled with the deli- 
cious perfume of mignionette, holyhock, and sun-flowers, and his ambi- 
tion is excited by the prospective enjoyment of a “ one-horse shay.” 
What an incentive to continued exertion, what an impetus for renewed 
application! How he will repaint the green palings and the veranda 
blinds, cultivate his own cabbages, and form a rookery in the poplar 
trees ; keep a bowl of gold-fish to look at, and a colony of guinea-pigs 
to feed ; and, in the enjoyment of his olium cum dignitate, exist in a 
blissful forgetfulness of the horror of dishonoured bills and the troubles 
of unruly apprentices. 
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How different are the enjoyments of a man of rank, of fortune,: or of 
fashion, who is obliged, from peculiar circumstances, to retire to the 
continent and leave his estate at nurse. He exists upon a small provi- 
sion’ allowed him by the liberality of his agent, cursing his creditors, and 
envying his more fortunate friends. He detests Boulogne, and abhors 
Brussels. He avoids Paris, from the fear of coming in contact with his 
fashionable associates, refrains from enteriag Italy from a similar cause, 
and stops short in some out-of-the-way place in Switzerland, where his 
incognito may be kept sacred. Here he lives in a state of most unen- 
viable existence—half the day in sleep, the other half im cursing his 
unlucky stars, or his bad fortune at the gaming table, that he cannot 
enjoy the delicious strains of Pasta, or the inimitable graces of Taglioni. 
At times the prospect of an intrigue with some coquettish rustic ap- 
pears to give him new life, but the impetus soon dies off without pro- 
ducing any effect; and he thunders imprecations against the fickle 
countess and the avaricious figurante who left him—the one for a more 
fashionable, and the other for a more wealthy lover. A maggot-race 
has no charms for him ; throwing stones, or firing pistols at a mark, soon 
becomes tiresome ; viewing scenery he has observed before gets exceed- 
ingly dull; his guitar is out of tune, and his numerous collection of 
musical snuff-boxes, though the chef-d’euvres of Geneva, he has heard 
too often to wish to hear again. He exists in a state of purgatory to 
which he considers Dante’s a paradise, and he only refrains from putting 
an.end to so miserable a life by the pleasing prospect of an early con- 
clusion of his exile. 

There are many who, after having amassed a considerable fortune, 
or, by some other equally lucky circumstance, find themselves enabled 
to retire from their professions. We will take the stage as an instance, 
although professions of retirement in such a quarter are sometimes 
suspicious. Kean’s have long become a standing joke ; Grimaldi tried 
it on more than once, but trickery was his trade, and his physiognomy 
was irresistible. We pardon him and others their farewells ; they were 
gratuitous on their parts, and as people generally know the value of 
things which are offered for nothing, they now-a-days attract very little 
attention. Actresses, from the days of Nell Gwynne to those of St. 
Albans, have been a fortunate race. Their retirements come occasion- 
ally ; the cause being cither marriages or money. Our peerage has 
lately become much ennobled by a few unsophisticated pieces of purity, 
for whom a coronet has been the reward of their acknowledged mo- 
desty and virtue. Fiddlers, figurantes, prima-donnas, and other artistes, 
may be considered as of the same class, but are exotics which, having 
been carefully cultivated in our hot-houses, as soon as they come to per- 
fection are sent back to flourish in their own country. In one season 
they frequently realise what is considered on the Continent an amazing 
sum. None of this is spent in the land from whence they received it. 
It frequently goes to the purchase of a German barony, or an Italian 

zo, where the fortunate musicians are proud of shewing their new 
dignity to their astonished countrymen, and induce shoals of others to 
seek those golden shores where such riches are so easily procured. 
Englishmen who pay for this, wrap themselves up with the idea that 
they are considered, on the Continent, as possessors of exceeding great 
taste, and that the hearts of these foreigners are overflowing with grati- 
tude for the liberal treatment they have received from so hospitable a 
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country. They little know how much they deceive themselves. (The 
Germans and Italians monopolize all taste to themselves ; they even 
allow the French to have more musical genius than we possess. 

Then'comes the retirement of the statesman from public life. These 
retire from various causes. Some, like well-bred dogs, who take to 
their heels when they see preparations made effecting their retirement in 
another way; others, because their party have lost their power, and 
nothing is to be had from either one or the other ; throughout this:elass, 
however, a hatred of retirement is especially observable. Some, indeed, 
never do retire. 

In opposition to these, we may mention the unfortunate individual 
whe, in consequence of certain indiscretions, seeks a retirement in the 
uncultivated prairies of New South Wales, in the company of kanga- 
roos, and others, the natural inhabitants of that flourishing colony, 
There he may ruralize for a few years, and afterwards become the pro- 

ietor of some thousand acres of untilled land, or a breeder of stock, 
which, however numerously they may multiply, he will find difficult to 
catch. If his visions of agricultural improvement are not put to flight 
by a shot from a bush-ranger, or a visit from the natives, he may, in 
course of time, become a person of consequence, possessing the most 
sovereign contempt for tread-mills, prisons, and police ;—an utilitarian 
and a liberal ;—hating all governments, and advocating the absolute 
necessity of equality. Perhaps the colony may take advantage of some 
lucky moment, and partly by his agency obtain its freedom ; he might 
then become the absolute head of affairs, and when he dies, his name 
may go down to posterity. with those of Bolivar and Washington. 

We occasionally hear of the relirement of some nobleman, or man of 
property, from the turf. Now, we do not believe that it is occasioned 
by the individual having contracted a distaste for such sports, to seek 
the quiet of a more tranquil life; the cause is, more frequently, bei 
dished by the knowing ones—neglecting to hedge his bets, and being dé- 
clared a levanter at Tattersall’s. For him, nature possesses but few 
charms. The finest prospect appears but a vulgar landscape, unless ‘it 
offers an advantageous situation for a steeple-chase, or presents the a 
pearance of some piece of ground which he thinks admirably adapted 
for a race-course. For flowers he has little affection, unless as present- 
mg an agreeable footing for a “ daisy cutter ;''—finds but little gratifi- 
cation in books, with the exception of the Sporting Magazine, and his 
own betting-book ;—continues to look at the heavy list of his unliqui- 
dated debts of honour, with a rueful eye—damns every member of the 
Jockey Club as a knave, and every unsatisfied claimant as a black-leg ; 
—curses the Pilgrim filley for bolting off the course, his brown mare 
Impudence for shying, and his colt Surefoot for slipping when within a 
length of the winning-post. Mourns over his unhappy fate at being 
obliged to part with his celebrated stud, although, by every horse in it, 
he had been thousands out of pocket. Calls to mind how he was done 
at the Doncaster, dished at the Derby, lost at the Leicester, cleaned out at 
the Cheltenham, spooned at the Nottingham, and floored at the New- 
market ; then, in a paroxysm of fury, burns his betting-book, and leaves 
the country till his affairs have been put in order by his agent. 

When we have called frequently at the house of a friend of idle habits, 
and the servant invariably answers our question with a “‘ Not at home, 


? 


Sir,” or, “ Master’s gone into the country ;” if an mquiry be instituted, 
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we shall most probably find that he has sought retirement in some of the 
remote regions in Banco Regis. There in unenviable durance walks our 
melancholy friend, apostrophising his present dwelling, with its “ deep 
solitudes and awful cells ;” execrating the inhumanity of his creditors, 
and condemning the policy of our laws, which, in the land of freedom, 
for a paltry debt, deprives a gentleman of his luxuries and his liberty. 


Oh! ye creditors, be ye tailors or tobacconists, dealers in necessaries, or 


retailers of Juxuries—panders of licentiousness, or high-priests of fashion, 
ye are equally a hard-hearted and flinty-souled generation.—Ye offer 
credit, to allure persons to purchase your high-priced commodities, and 
then imprison the unhappy debtor for having no means of payment. 
This, though the last example of retirement, is the most unendurable 
state of all. In those instances which we have enumerated, if the retire- 
ment should become irksome, there is an expectation of a deliverance. 
If the citizen, after being used to a life of bustle and anxiety, finds no 
pleasure in one of tranquillity and indolence, he can easily return to his 
old habits with increased application. The man of rank, fortune, or 
fashion, after the endurance of a few years of voluntary exile, may rea- 
sonably hope that his estate has been put to nurse to some purpose, and 
that he may again enjoy the pleasures which have formed so large a 
portion of his existence. That actors may emerge from their retire- 
ment with impunity, will be believed by the most unbelieving. 
Actresses do so occasionally when their marriages have not proved so for- 
tunate as they expected. There are instances also on record of foreigners, 
after having spent the best portion of their ill-gotten gains, doing us the 
honour of paying us a second visit, and thereby realizing a second har- 
vest. Statesmen, in the ups and downs of politics, manage, we know to 
the national cost, to get power and place again into their hands. In 
fact, if a retired member turns his coat at a favourable opportunity, and 
auyes up his principles at a momentous crisis, nothing is so likely as his 
ng reinstated in all the honours and emoluments of office. Public 
delinquents, who have retired from their important avocations, return 
sometimes from transportation—except in Scotland, where that offence 
has been hitherto unheard of. It is possible that a man of property, in 
the duration of time, may return to the delights of the town after a re- 
tirement of a few years. Such things do occur, there is a prospect of 
change for all. But for the unfortunate being whose poverty or whose 
carelessness has immured him within four stone walls, if he cannot get 
a friend to advance the desired amount, or his creditors will not be pre- 
vailed upon to give him his liberty—or if a shower of gold does not drop 
from the clouds—his retirement, he is well aware, will only cease when 
the hand of death cancels all obligations between debtor and creditor. 
All these individuals have different opinions with regard to the subject 
of this paper ; it is only the man of education, of taste, of genius, or of 
feeling, who possesses a proper idea of the moral advantages and intel- 
lectual pleasures which are comprised in that one word—retirement. 


F. W. 
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MAXIMS, BY A MIDDLE-AGED GENTLEMAN. 


ContENT.—Content, “ thou art my lieutenant!” I have occasionally 
cherished discontent ; but it is an ugly humour, It puckers the lips, 
and twists the natural shape of the mouth into that of a vinegar-cruet ; 
pulls down the brows ; lengthens the face; makes pits in the cheek ; 
gives. a Zachary-Macauley severity of look to the entire countenance, 
which frightens little children, who are great physiognomists ; turns the 
sweet milk of humanity into a sort of unbearable curds and whey ; and 
is altogether an unsightly and unhandsome yes gia 

Besides these considerations, I have, so to speak, no reasonable reasons 
for discontent. Have I not every thing which can gratify man? It is 
for me that the Misses Stubbses (ugly, but well off), my opposite neigh- 
bours, come out daily in all the glory of the rainbow and humility of 
the peacock. It is for me that the beauties of this great city walk 
abroad in May: I behold them with reverence and bachelorly devotion ; 
for I have not yet sung to the tune of “ Hail, wedded love !” and have 
never responded to that service which begins with “ Dearly beloved,” 
and ends with “ amazement.” For me the doors of taverns, out of 
number, gape their mahogany jaws. WhenI grow weary, a carriage 
waits ; but the holding up of my hand, and a cry of “ coach!” and I 
am wheeled and whirled off to wherever I wish. If I desire to make a 
short cut into Surrey from the theatres, a bridge has been thrown over 
the Thames for me: it cost my considerate countrymen too many thou- 
sands; I acknowledge their munificence, and drop a penny to one of 
their rough-coated retainers, as a slight douceur for his civility in turn- 
ing a stile to let me pass. St. James’s Park was a duck-pond and a 
cow-lair ; it is now made pleasant with shrubs, swans, and serpentining 
waters for my delectation. The Lord Mayor (no less a man) goes 
yearly in state from the good city of London to the tolerably vir- 
tuous one of Westminster, partly by land and partly by water, being 
amphibious, that I may choose where I prefer to behold the show. 
The parliament and play-houses are thrown open, to gratify my alternate 
relish for politics and poetry. Books are published almost daily to in- 
struct and delight me: they are made cheap to suit my circumstances ; 
and comely, to take my eye. For me, Wilkie paints, and Chantrey 
chissels ; and the “ Times” is printed for me every morning, in order 
that I may know the news. 

So much for town contentments. If I visit the country, Nature, the 
best florist and horticulturist I know of, places before me every object 
that can administer delight to the better senses of man. Rivers run in 
silvery splendour at my feet ; flowers kiss “ the shadow of my shoe-tie ;”” 
trees lend me their umbrellas or parasols, just as it happens to rain or 
shine ; birds troll out their songs, the oldest national melodies I have yet 
heard, if not the best ; the air is made fragrant with perfumes which no 
pastilles can imitate ; fields, leading to some rural resting-place, invite 
me to tread their primrose paths; banks, rendered soft with moss, tempt 
me to repose in the shade. I agree not with the lamentable poet, who 
said that “the sun shone not for him ;” on the contrary, I assert that 
that respectable luminary shines emphatically for me; the stars are 
equally good, and the moon lends me “ all her light,” and borrdws more 
when that is insufficient. These marks of attention to my wants and 
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wishes, in town and out of town, breed in me, who am easily pleased and 
grateful withal, such serious reasons for content, that I envy not the man 
who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, and still be discontented. 

Vice.—Whatever disgusts us at first in vice is not so disagreeable as 
it seems to be; but, like the most nauseous medicines, goes down glibly 
at last, though we make wry faces over it. Let us hear or see the thing 
that disgusts us, twice or thrice, or oftener, and we shal] find that there 
is a closer affinity in our antipathy to it than we wot of; and that the 
most coarse and ugly vice becomes 


“‘ Fine by degrees and beautifully less.” 


PickpocKEts.—Every street, within a pretty wide circle of a theatre, 
has its own proper and peculiar pickpocket. I consider a genteel man 
to be somewhat neglected if he be not, at the least, ¢ried in his way to 
either house: it is his own fault if he goes beyond this very pardonable 
liberty. If one of these gentry succeed in lightening you of purse 
or pocket-handkerchief, by all means let him go about his business—you 
will find it the readiest mode of getting rid of him ; but if he only half 
succeeds, and you are not anxious about hearing the overture or witness- 
ing the opening scene, in this case have no mercy on him: clutch him 
fast by the collar, and if he is of a convenient size, dedicate ten minutes 
to shaking him—then let him go ; and you will find himsneak off, a per- 
fectly well-satisfied scoundrel. This is all that is needful. I do not 
wish to affect singularity, but I never suffer a pickpocket to be pumped 
upon on my account. C. W. 
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WantTEep—by the Lord of London, 
Ere his next November rout, 

Ere he finds his twelvemonth’s fun done, 
Two illustrious Diners-out. 

Kings and queens don’t live on flowers, 
Yet his Feast hath no delights ; 

Both the royal guests “ are ours ;”’ 
True—* but not their appetites.” 


Wants—a courtly situation, 
One Sir Joseph Surface Peel ; 
Anything to serve the nation, 
Any place—not ungenteel. 
Terms no object—advertiser 
Is as harmless as a mouse ; 
Owns (with candour) that he’s wiser 
Than his friend at Apsly House. 
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Character is more than spotless, 
Does not mind the dirty work ; 
Thinks (with candour) that he’s no? less 
Than a Chatham or a Burke. 
Begs to recommend his cousin, 
Several—who have not succeeded ; 
Knows (with candour) there’s a dozen 
Who would do—whatever he did. 


Wantep—by a noble lordling 
(Able to translate with ease), 
Poems and romances maudlin, 
Irish, German, or Chinese. 
Idly now his Jordship’s lute hangs ; 
Every subject seems so silly, 
Since his friends, the Orang-Outangs, 
Have retired from Piccadilly. 


Wantep—by a city Member, 
Some new ministerial stay, 
To sustain him, when each ember 
Of his strength has burnt away. 
Nightcaps and narcotics now 
Are at discount in the city ; 
Since the times no nap allow 
When the House is in committee. 


Wantep—by the Oxford bard— 
Late upset, though first of leaders, 
By a friend, who drove too hard— 
Just a few admiring readers. 
To a score the number’s stinted, 
Sworn to praise his measures pearly ; 
Twelve are wanting—it is hinted 
Applications should be early. 


Wantep—for reforming uses, 

Aiding ministerial steerage, 
Twenty haters of abuses— 

Raw material for the peerage. 
Wantep—wit and eloquence, 

Both for Goulbourn, prone to stammer ; 
For the Duke, a dash of sense ; 

And for Hunt—oh! Cobbett’s grammar. 
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Wants a place, a drowsy Speaker, 
(Nightly tired of trash called wit) 
In some office, where the seeker 
Might as s/eeping-partner sit. 
Also, for the House next session, 
Knaves, to call the press a spy, 
And to vote for its suppression— 
None but Liberals need apply. 


WanTED, by unfettered Poland, 
Loans, not lyres, to light her way ; 
And by Ellenborough—Rowland, 
Lest his ringlets turn to Grey. 
Wants a duke, that little glistener, 
Cawse, who flirts in fifty rings ; 
And a persevering listener 
For Miss Sydney (when she sings). 


WantTEp—by the Nation—pensions, 
Power, and places, long the spoil 
Of a race of small pretensions— 
** Lilies,” not designed for “ toil.” 
Wantep—this at least is true— 
Statesmen sound, and sages rare, 
Here and there a King or two, 
Wits and Patriots every where. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH ON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL. 


In the present period of panic, from the cholera, and all other kinds 
of things, we deem it a duty to diminish all the various features of public 
alarm. <A paragraph in one of the Scotch journals is terrifying all the 
northern masons, friendly brothers, militia colonels, parliamentary can- 
didates, &c. to an indefinite extent. 


DispLay or Fiacs.—A curious clause in the new bill ‘“ for Amending the 
Laws concerning Turnpike Roads in Scotland,” printed by order of the House 
of Commons, 27th June, 1831, (page 40), among other nuisances, prohibits, 
under a penalty, the display of flags within 100 feet from the centre of any 
turnpike road. 


We are happy to say the whole is a misconception, the act being hos- 
tile only to superseding the ancient mire and sand, which form the sub- 
stantiality of a turnpike road. It merely asserts that no flags shall be 
used in their stead ; that no road shall be flagged. 

Another terrible, and so far, we think, very reprehensible paragraph, 
made its way into the papers last week. 

The fleet under the command of Sir E. Codrington sailed on Thursday, fully 
equipped in every way with their war complement. The fleet consisted of the 
following :—Caledonian and Prince Regent, flag-ships; Asia, Talavera, Done- 
gal, Revenge, Wellesley, Alfred, Barham, Curacgoa, and Pearl. Commodore 
Lord Yarborough in the Falcon ship yacht, and 25 of the Royal Yacht Club 
vessels, and nearly 200 other sail, accompanied the fieet. Some of the ships 
were so hard pressed for men that midshipmen were on shore recruiting. 


From this, war was conjectured to be the direct result, and many 
worthy journalists and others were kept awake, discovering the object 
of those preparations. Some decided that the offence given by the Queen 
of Madagascar to Dr. Lyall was to be instantly revenged, and her ma- 
jesty to undergo a bombardment, or be flogged with the same individual 
bunch of nettles which perpetrated her barbarian vengeance on the un- 
fortunate doctor. Others had settled that the expedition was for the 
purpose of sailing up the Brussels canal, and throwing shells into the 
pe to make Prince Leopold’s arrival popular. The fact is, that it is 
only a trial expedition after all, and as Sir Edward is celebrated for his 
conduct of trials, there is every reason to hope that it will end as it 
began. But a not less serious alarm was excited by the idea that some 
of the yacht club might be sea-sick, or might even be blown out of sight 
of land. The insidious suggestions certainly of individuals, hostile to the 
personal safety of the members. of this distinguished body of well-bred 
sailors, have been lately turned to advise somewhat more adventurous 
displays of seamanship, than from Cowes to Ryde, and from Ryde to 
Cowes. But against this we protest in the name of the national glory. 
Basil Hall is one of those conspirators against the muslin neckcloths and 
spotless trowsers of these heroic tars; he recommends a.voyage to the 
Azores, or at least down Channel, as if any thing else could be produced 
by such rashness, but coughs, colds, and the loss of cigars. 

Another source of terror is the creation of peers, which we are told in 
all the papers is to take place in a few days to an unlimited extent. Let 
us appease the alarm so unduly raised. The report has arisen from the 
king’s visit to London Bridge, and the only peers in question are the 
piers thereof. Whether giving them a name can be called creation is 
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not within our knowledge ; but the number actually concerned is so far 
from being unlimited that it does not exceed ten, and they are so far 
from being detrimental to the constitution, that there is no obstacle 


which the public will so easily get over. 





« That well-beloved man, our cousin,” whom Sir R. Peel so modestly 
recommended to the care of Sir George Murray, when colonial secre- 
tary, has, we lament to say, not altogether prospered at the Swan River. 
His subjects are angry, his royal domains turn out to be sand, and his 
revenues are a fac-simile of Sir Robert’s merits—nothing at all. 


Recent letters from the Swan River settlement confirm the intelligence of the 
breaking up of Mr. Peel’s establishment, and state, that the flourishing colony 
of Clarence now only consists cf a few families. Mr. Peel himself was farming 
on the Murray River in a small way, and the people whom he brought out with 
him had been distributed by the Government throughout the colony. In other 
respects the various settlements were in a thriving condition. 


Poor cousin Peel! he was “ farming on the Murray River in a small 
way.” We have no doubt of its smallness. He had been farming on 
the Murray interest before, and.found the enterprise no bad one ; if he 
had continued his original farming, he might have been one of the props 
of the family name in the House by this time, and contrived some snug 
sinecure for himself. But the kingdom of Australia was tempting, and 
the future dynasty of Peel summoned his ambition to the Swan River, 
which, we understand, is henceforth to change its name to that of “an 
inferior bird, not distinguished for its brains,” as the polite of speech say. 





The course of law has not run smooth with the Reverend Robert 
Taylor—better known by the name of the Devil’s Chaplain. He has 
at the late Surrey sessions been tried on a charge of having, on Good 
Friday last, in the Rotunda, Blackfriars-road, performed a most dis- 
gusting burlesque of the Lord’s Supper. He was found guilty ; and 
sentenced to be imprisoned two years in the county gaol, to pay a fine of 
£200, to enter into his own recognizance in the sum of £500 for his good 
behaviour, and to find two sureties of £250 for the next five years. 

We believe that no one will deplore the results of the law in the 
punishment of a criminal so utterly beyond the reach of any milder ap- 
plication. But this wretched being has not even the poor excuse of being 
an enthusiast. He is, like his friend Carlisle, a mere speculator. Carlisle 
was a travelling tinman, who thinking that he could make more money 
by selling infidel tracts, than by crying pots and kettles, sold the tracts, 
and after due discovery of the profits of the pursuit, set up as an 
author in the same line. The culpeit on the present occasion finding 
that he could make money by collecting a mob of ragamuffins at two- 

nce a head, adopted the expedient forthwith, and made the money. If 

is trade is now stopped for a while, we can have no sorrows for the 
deficiency of his purse. The speculation has failed, and there is an end 
of all that can be said touching the manager. 

But on the general question of bringing men into court for their 
personal opinions, there is this to be said—certainly no law can compel 
any man to believe but according to his own will, and as certainly no 
law that punishes for adopting any opinion, be it what it may, can be 
justified. But as all laws are intended to preserve the peace of society, 
a peace even to be disturbed very seriously by the propagation of 
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opinions contrary to either reason or the national belief, the country 


-anustyhave in itself a right to punish the disturber. He is welcome to 


have any opinion he likes, but he is not welcome to insult, or infect the 
public mind by labouring to gain proselytes to opinions repulsive to the 
settled state of things and the dictates of the national religion. He may 
think corrosive sublimate a pleasant stimulant for his palate, or murder 
the simplest way of getting rid of an opponent, and no law can prevent 


this thinking so. But if he exerts his powers of either influence or 


oratory to the extent of persuading the people to poison themselves or 
slay their neighbours, we must stop his progress as soon as we can. 

But there is still another and a higher reason—by suffering absolute 
and palpable blasphemy to go unmarked through the land, we share the 
offence against heaven. Common sense and christianity alike protest 
against the desperate wickedness of insulting the person and attributes 
of the Deity ; and if we suffer the insults to be offered, when we have 
the means of repelling it, we are undoubtedly blasphemers in one degree 
just as the man, who with the power in his hands to prevent treason yet 
permits the treason to go undivulged and unarrested, is by law and rea- 
son a traitor himself. It is thus, on the simplest principles, we are 
under a moral obligation to restrain blasphemy, for by neglecting it, we 
participate in the guilt, and bring down the wrath of heaven on the 
country. 





How oddly fame flies about the world. A year or two since, Greece 
was the universal theme. And the world was full of astonishment at its 
red caps, its sabres, its capitani, and its fireships. Libel and laudation 
were busy with all their brushes, and Leicester Stanhope was alternately 
lifted to the skies as an abettor of the new printing press, and plunged 
into the deepest profound for the bad quality of his Greek, his razors, 
and his Jesuit’s bark. Sir Francis Burdett was weekly put upon his 
trial for building steam-boats by the help of a gas-pipe man, who 
naturally thought that gas and steam were one and the same thing ; and 
Bowring and his financial friends were tossed and gored, much to the 
ae pleasantry, for the many thousands of pounds which they cleared 

y their patriotism and the Greek loan. And now, who hear's a syllable 
about Greece. Even Bowring himself has turned the cock of his peren- 


‘nial fount of poesy upon the Esquemaux, and Hume never condescends 
‘so much as to ask whether Greek stock is at a discount of a hundred per 


cent. Prince Leopold himself has bade adieu to the chance of rivalling 
Pericles or Themistocles ; and ag. 5 d'Istria, to whose crafty soul, Rus- 

1ave a hearty aversion, is left at his 
ease to viceroy it over the sons of the sons of Hercules and Homer. All 
that all the records of the day furnish is the story of a torrent of insur- 
rectionary water in one of the islands. Let it be an omen of washing 
out the stains of the land, including Turk, Russian, and Capo d'Istria 
together. 


Samos has lately been visited by an earthquake of an extraordinary nature, 
for it produced a large opening in one of the highest mountains of the island, 
from which suddenly issued an enormous torrent of water, overflowing the 
country, and making its way to the sea. By degrees the inundation subsided, 
and terminated in forming a river, which has its source at the opening formed 
in'the mountain. If the river should continue to flow with the same abundanee, 


“it will be a great benefit to the country. 


M.M. New Series.—Vou. XII. No. 68. X 
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Alderman Thompson has become a historical character. We should 
have believed that no possible combination of circumstances could have 
ever raised the simplicity of this most innocent of city members into 

ublic notice. But such actually is the case, and Alderman Thompson 

as been the subject of a debate in the city, and of a conversation in the 
West End. The common council has resounded with his name, and he has 
furnished the subject of a sneer of Lord John “in another place.” Our 
wonder is first, that the alderman, sleeping or waking, could have ven- 
tured to excuse the monstrosity of his exhibition by the monstrosity of 
his apology. In what we say, we of course allude only to the city lec. 
ture, for we bow before the supremacy of the House, and take it for 
granted that every thing said or done there is the perfection of human 
wisdom. But how could his constituents stomach his contemptible ex- 
cuse? He was asleep, for he knew nothing of the subject; he acted 
inadvertently and so forth. Can any man with brains above a donkey, or 
impudence below Ancient Pistol, comprehend this? Did not the in- 
nocent alderman at least know that he was voting against the men with 
whom he had pledged himself to vote? Or did he mistake Lord John’s 
little, eager Whig visage, for the smiling, shining, solemn physiognomy 
of Sir Robert Blifil Peel ; what the sailors call the trim of the honour- 
able Baronet’s visage? impossible. - The alderman might blunder about 
the question, or any question: he might no more understand “ the 
Bill,” than a problem in fluxions. But, not to know one side of the 
House from the other, is below even our estimate of the Thompson capa- 
city. On the contrary, we are perfectly satisfied that he knew perfectly 
well what he was about, and if his constituents did not laugh at his ex- 
cuses, they know very little what they were about. If we were among 
them, we should have turned the worthy alderman out in the next quarter 
of an hour. 

Our opinion of the Reform is not altered even by the blunders of the 
worthy alderman ; we look upon it as a highly dangerous and hasty 
measure. But, we say, let all our opposition to it be fair and above 
board ; let us beat the Whigs by argument, and let us take no men as 
partizans, whom as associates we should despise. 





It is with literature as with our lives. One half is spent reprobating 
the errors of the other, probably, with little correction after all, in either 
case. An ingenious work, lately published, makes a gathering of literary 
anomalies curious enough in their way. 


“To commence with the Ancient Poets.—The ghosts in Homer are afraid of 
swords; yet Sibylla tells Aineas, in Virgil, that the thin habit of spirits was 
beyond the force of weapons. In painting alone we have arich harvest. Bur- 
goyne, in his Travels, notices a painting in Spain where Abraham is preparing 
to shoot Isaac with a pistol! There is a painting at Windsor of Antonio Verrio, 
in which he has introduced himself, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Bap. May, sur- 
veyor of the works, in long periwigs, as spectators of Christ’s healing the sick. 
In the Luxenbourg is a picture of Reubens, in which are the queen-mother in 
council, with two Cardinals and Mercury. There was also in the Haughton Hall 
Collection, Velvet Brughel’s Adoration of the Magi, in which were a multitude 
of figures, all finished with the greatest Dutch exactness. The Ethiopian king 
is dressed in a surplice with boots and spurs, and brings for a present a gold model 
of a modern ship. NN. Poussin’s celebrated painting of Rebecca at the Well, has 
the whole back ground decorated with Grecian architecture. The same artist, in 
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his picture of the Deluge, has painted boats, not then invented, St. Jerome, in 
another place with a clock by his side, a thing unknown in that saint’s days. A 
painter of Toledo represented the three wise men of the East coming to worship, 
and bringing their presents to our Lord upon his birth at Bethlehem, and three 
Arabian or Indian kings ; two of them are white, and one of them black; but, 
unhappily, when he drew the latter part of them kneeling, their legs being 
necessarily a little intermixed, he made three black feet for the negro king, and 
but three white feet for the two white kings ; and yet never discovered the mistake 
till the piece was presented to the king, and hung up in the great church. ~The 
monks of a certain monastery at Messina exhibited, with great triumph, a letter 
written by the Virgin Mary with her own hand. Unluckily, this was not, as it 
might have been, written on the ancient papyrus, but on paper made of rags. 
On some occasion a visitor, to whom this was shewn, observed, with affected 
solemnity, that the letter involved also a miracle, for the paper on which it was 
written was not in existence till several hundred years after the Virgin had ascended 
into Heaven.—In the church of St. Zacharia, at Venice, is the picture of a Virgin 
and Child, whom an angel is entertaining with an air upon the violin! So also in 
the College Library of Aberdeen, to a very neat Dutch missal are appended elegant 
paintings on the margin, of angels appearing to the shepherds, with one of them 
playing on the bag-pipes.—There is a picture in a church of Bruges, that puts not 
only all chronology, but every thing else out of countenance. It is the marriage 
of our Saviour with St. Catherine of Sienna. St. Dominic the Patron of the Church, 
marries them! the Virgin Mary joins their hands ; and, to crown the anachronism, 
King David plays the harp at the wedding.” 





How oddly fame is distributed in this world. Old Major Cartwright, 
who never did any thing “ good, bad, or indifferent,” as the Irish 
category of life says; who prased the very soul out of Reform by his 
long-winded essays, and who was neither imprisoned, banished, nor 
hanged, for his illustrious cause, has actually been remembered by his 
compatriots, and flourishes in copperplate and bronze. The newspapers 
tell us 

“ A faithful portrait of this distinguished reformer has been published. Ata 
time when the principles which, throughout a life of lengthened consistency, the 
individual whose features are here presented to us advocated, are on the eve of 
completing their resistless triumph, such a portrait is endeared to all who hold 
the same principles and opinions.” 


We have no desire to dispute about the taste of this matter, and those 
who thought the Major a Cato-Major, are welcome to purchase the plate. 
But political gratitude has gone even the length of erecting a statue to 
the Reformer ; and Burton Crescent has the honour of its reception. It is 
odd enough that the vicinage of Russell Square should be the only part of 
the town in which any attempt has been made to erect public memorials 
to the dead, for the royal effigies which adorn the squares in the West End 
had but little connection with any public impulse, however they might 
have gratified either the taste or i loyalty of the people. But it is 
equally odd, that if royalty takes possession of the West End, Whiggery, 
with its darker associate Radicalism, should have taken possession of the 
north ; and we have within a few streets of each other, Charles Fox, the 
late Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Kent, and Major Cartwright. The 
scale could not be more completely graduated. 

Yet in speaking with utter contempt of the Major’s political views, 
we would separate the man from the politician. The Major was a gen- 
tleman ; and was thus incapable of the shiftings, supplenesses, and 
miserable trimming of the traders in politics. He adopted his views on 
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rinciple, blind and foolish principle ; but as he adopted them without 

ypocrisy, he adhered to them with-honour. Such a man might go 
wrong ; but his errors were connected with no baseness of heart: he 
was not looking from side to side, at the moment when he gave his 
pledge, for a loophole to creep out at: he was not swearing to one party, 
while he was thinking how he could make the best bargain of his be- 
trayal of that party to another ; he was not moving heaven and earth to 
gain the entire confidence of men, with the express — of infamous 
treachery ; he had not wormed himself into trust, until his treachery not 
simply ruined the cause, but ruined the reputation of every public man 
of the day, and ruined the reputation of all public men, until the me- 
mory of his baseness shall have perished. We infinitely prefer the old 
Major, with his endless fooleries on Ballot, Universal Suffrage, and An- 
nual Parliaments,—“ to be held once a-year, or oftener, if necessary !”— 
to the smooth, soft-tongued, and false-hearted slave, who has shewn us 
the weight of evils that may be wrought by meanness and mediocrity 
combined. 





Weare afraid that the fame of that pre-eminent personage, Sir Richard 
Birnie! is a good deal clouded ; and we should not be surprised at hear- 
ing speedily that he had gone to complete his studies in the classic retire- 
ment of Lambeth Marsh. At a late meeting of the parishioners of St. 
Martin’s, Sir Francis Burdett in the chair, it was resolved, that “ it was 
necessary and expedient that a petition should be presented to Lord 
Melbourne, the Secretary for the Home Department, praying him to 
dismiss Sir Richard Birnie from the magistracy.” The cause of the 
petition was some alleged act strongly inconsistent with his magisterial 
functions. With this charge we have nothing todo. But we come at 
once to the general question ; what qualification has this personage, or can 
this personage have, for the magistracy? Is some knowledge of law essen- 
tial for the exercise of the magistracy? Has he had the opportunity of 
acquiring any knowledge of law, or of any thing else? Is some degree 
of education necessary to give a man the decent use of his mother tongue? 
Has he had the opportunity of obtaining such education? Cases of great 
importance are liable to come under the decision of Bow-street, and there 
sits Sir Richard as the great expounder of the law! We heartily wish 
that the Home Secretary will immediately assent to the prayer of the 
petition. 


The French boast of their adroitness. 


**Custom cannot stale his infinite variety.” Over the stall of a public writer 
in La rue du Bac, at Paris, is the following inscription :—‘‘ M. Renard, public 
writer, advising compiler, translates the tongues, explains the language of 
flowers, and sells fried potatoes.” 


This is tolerably well. But we can surpass, in a hundred instances ; 
for example, Lady J——, what a placard would hers be !—“ Superin- 
tends all the routs from Piccadilly to the Regent’s Park, keeps Almacks 
above water, keeps my lord’s racing-book, the ‘ fiery duke’s’ secrets, the 
premier’s heart, and the levee-moustaches of the Earl of Munster ; makes 
mirth for the royal circle, character for the Whigs, friends for his Grace 
of Devonshire, smiles for Lord Palmerston, speeches for Lord King, and 
wit for the peers in general.”—Before the Herculean, or the Protean 
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labours of this indefatigable beauty, what is the dull and narrow versa- 
tility of all the Renards unhanged P 





Elliston gone, at last! gay, clever, impudent, giddy Elliston! The 
man of contradictions, the best and the worst comedian of his time ; the 
best and the worst manager ; the best and the worst companion ; the 
best and the worst schemer, dead or alive ; a man who was ruined by his 
own dexterity ; and who, if he had but half his talent for doing every 
thing, and could have escaped his determination to do every thing at 
once, might have been among the opulent of the age. 

He was born in Bloomsbury, in the year 1774, and his uncle, Doctor 
Elliston, Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, charged himself 
with his education,— but the stage, which has been the pleasing cause of 
ruin to so many others, lured him from the University, and brought him 
before the public—he having, with Mathews and several other votaries 
of the drama, performed in private, much to their own satisfaction, long 
previously. 

The field of his early fame was Bath, where he became the reigning 
favourite, and where he married Miss Rundell, a dancing-mistress of 
great beauty—by her he had nine children. She died in 1821. 

His first London appearance was at the Haymarket, where he run 
through all the favourite comic characters triumphantly. He then tried 
tragedy, and played some things capitally, failed desperately in others, 
but was not the less a favourite. He had a spirit that dashed at all kinds 
of the drama, and we have seen him play Macheath, and play it shewily, 
though he had a voice which might have been engendered between 
Munden and Macready. But he had vivacity, a front, and an inex- 
haustible self-possession, which carried him through all. He died of his 
contempt for the common rules of life, and might have lived a hundred 
years, if he had exhibited common care of an iron constitution. The 
“ John Bull,” in an article on the deceased manager, says, strikingly and 
truly, of his talents and his career: 


“There was a joyousness in his manner, a vivacity in his action, and a 
humourousness of expression in his eye and countenance, which combined to 
place him in the first ranks of the corps dramatique. 

“ Elliston, however, would rule; and accordingly he took a lease of that 
overwhelming calamity, Drury-lane Theatre, which, in due course of time, ex- 
hausted his means, and he eventually fell to the Surrey Theatre, which he 
managed, after his way, for seven years ; but we apprehend with very little bene- 
ficial result to himself. He had his follies, perhaps his vices—but not more than 
fall to the lot of thousands of others ; and there was a certain degree of inflation 
in his manner of treating small matters, which, no doubt, will hereafter furnish 
food for the theatrical historian—at present we have only to record his death, 
which, in common with the rest of his admirers, of which class we profess our- 
selves to be, we most sincerely lament. 

Professor Southey is the literary Briareus of his day; only that he 
has five hundred hands for the old proportion. He is the Pythagorean 
philosopher, who made music infinite out of the hammer and anvil. 
He is the alchymist, who turns saw-dust into lignum vite, ladies’ slip- 
pers into sandal-wood, the Sermons of Tillotson, over which our great- 
grandmothers died of yawning, into capital articles on existing politics ; 
and plays Dr. Sacheverel incognito, without the fear of the Commons 
before his eye, or of finding a William Dolben in any Bishop, or Epis- 
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copal-looking personage, from Sir Robert Peel upwards, to the “ Mem« 
ber for the Missionaries.” ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” We honour 
a man of talents for his industry, a man of character for his keeping 
his pen clear of the fashionable that “ sells’ and does nothing else, and 
a man of virtue for his doing his best to turn the vulgar-great to decent 
studies. All the three is Southey. But we cannot abide his extra- 
ordinary passion for paradoxes. No man alive feels so much delight at 
astounding the bond fide believer in his pen, by the metempsychosis of 
a cobbler into a poet. The village scribe who has delivered his genius 
down to a laughing posterity, in the shape of those horrible specimens 
of verse, which figure in our church-yards, becomes, under the Doctor’s 
transforming fingers, a genius of the first water ; a little neglected, ’tis 
true ; and from “the unhappy taste of the time,” now and then sus- 
pected of Sternhold and Hopkinsism, but a true genius after all: sub- 
lime upon sign-posts, and profound upon workhouse walls; memorable, 
if he had been remembered ; and distinguished, if he had not, by nature 
and by fate, quietly sunk into the mire in which he was born. From 
this “fount and origin of evil” has proceeded all the prose poetry of 
our late inspired tailors, hedgers, and washerwomen. Somebody or 
other is, at this hour, publishing (so far has the mania extended, of 
which the Doctor inflicted the first bite) “The Scattered Thoughts, 
epic, tragic, and otherwise, of a Journeyman Bricklayer, who has never 
learned to read or write.” In Southey’s new compilation of the British 
Poets, he has begun on the same principle, and we have, amongst the 
rest, a desperate attempt to lift Skelton, the totally unknown author of 
some hundred verses worse than any thing in the world, except all the 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden tragedies of the last ten years. Fora 
slight sketch of this Bard’s life, we are told, 

*« Skelton was curate of Trompington, near Cambridge, the well-known scene 
of the Miller’s Tale, and rector of gloomy Dis, in Norfolk, in the diocese of that 
infamous persecutor, Bishop Nix. The prelate, in his own atrocious language, 
might well have considered Skelton as one savouring of the frying-pan, for the 
poet had directed his merciless satire in full force against the friars and the 
clergy ; but he seems to have balanced the account by attacking the reformers in 
the same strain. The bishop suspended him for keeping a concubine. On his 
death-bed, he declared that he conscientiously considered her as his wife, but that 
cowardliness had prevented him from acknowledging her in that character ; for 
that he would rather have confessed adultery than marriage.” 


So much for the Bard’s notion of “the Graces.” We find a quota- 
tion, which we must believe to be a specimen of Skelton. 
‘ Though my rhyme be ragged, 
Tattered and jagged, 
Rudely rain-beaten, 
Rusty and moth-eaten, 
If ye take well therewith 
It hath in it some pith.” 


The power, the strangeness, the volubility of his language, the intre- 
pidity of his satire, and the perfect originality of his manner, render 
Skelton one of the most extraordinary poets of any age or country. 
Like “ Moshes” in the School for Scandal, “we will shwear to it.” 
Extraordinary indeed: barbarous beyond any human pronunciation ; 
or to be rivalled in that point only by the modern and “much admired” 
translation of Aristophanes, of whose verses a single page would be of 
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more difficult management in the mouth, than three courses and a.dessert 
of Bristol stones. But what did the genius to rescue him from the 
claws of time ? 

‘“‘ The first moralities in our language which bear the name of their author, are 
by Skelton; one of these, entitled Magnificence, was in Garrick’s collection, and 
is still preserved. The Nigromanser, (which is the name of the other) it is to be 
feared, is irrecoverably lost. It was in the possession of Collins the poet, who 
shewed it not long before his death to Warton, as a very rare and valuable 
curiosity: and Warton read and has described the piece. Ritson afterwards 
declared it to be utterly incredible that this work ever existed.” 


The Doctor writes all this, knowing in his soul, that he would rather 
cut off his pen-finger, than have written the best syllable that this 
barbarian ever attempted to write: knowing, and nobody knows better, 
that the moralities bear the same relation to poetry, that the Saracen’s 
head upon Snow-hill bears to Titian’s Venus; and knowing, pr has 
a right to know it better too, that his dictum will send a legion of block- 
heads to probe the pages of this barbarian for sense, and what is worse, 
to make them in their blundering infatuation, dream that the pages were 
worth the printing. Yet far be from us to doubt the vis poetica of our 
beloved Isle. We too have our poet in petio, and having swept away 
the presumptuous panegyric of the ancient pretender, we have now 
nothing to do, but to introduce the merits of the modern son of Apollo. 
We, however, must acknowledge, that the discovery is not altogether 
our own ; we are deeply indebted to a Scotch paper, distinguished for 
wit and whiggery, which indeed are synonymous. 


A Poem composed on the Illumination Night, in Edinburgh, on the 28th of 
March, 1831. 


On the twenty-eighth of March at night, 

The windows in the city were illuminated with light ; 

The light did so beautifully shine, 

That the sight of it looked elegantly fine, 

And a great number of people did in seeing it incline, 

And a person might see in the streets to dine. 

Plenty of rockets were up in the air heaved, 

And many of them were by the spectators perceived ; 

The rockets did fast up in the air run, 

Until they were all dissolved and done, 

When they could no higher up won ; 

A great number of boys did the rockets out of their hands heave, 
When they made them up into the air cleave, 

What great number of people were in the streets walking, 
And many among themselves about the illumination talking! 
What a great number of boys were in the streets noising, 
When they were at that greatly rejoicing 


After those general and merely preliminary observations, those sportings 
and ludibria of the muse, the Bard plunges into action: 


But by all the tapers, we read the Newspapers, 

There was Jeffrey’s fine speech, he who stood in the breach, 
To oppose that old joker, Ex-Secretary Croker, 

Who in spite of his sneer, (he writes in the Courier), 

Soon found that my lord, though not great at the sword, 
And as soft as a pullet, at pistol or bullet, 

Tho, 'twixt English and Scotch, he was rather hotchpotch, 
Yet contrived to take down, that ex-slave of the crown. 
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Then we read of Lord John, how he stood up alone; 

And talked for two hours, drawing tears down in showers, 
From Hume, Hunt, and Wood, a grim brotherhood ; 
Who, like thieves in a storm, swore they’d go and reform. 
There shone young Tommy Metaphor, all fuss and vigour, 
And Stanley as quick as an Irishman’s trigger ; 

And he who talks verse, and prose too by the yard, 

Lord Nugent, the jovial-faced Portugal’s bard. 

This we believe no man can deny to be extraordinary: we will pit 
our Bard against a bushel of Skeltons. We conclude with a touch of 
nature; it is in the very finest spirit of observation. 

It’s surprising how the steam vessels go, 

Without either wind or tide, I know ; 

Supported with engines of many horse-power, 

That makes them sail at the rate of so many knots an hour. 
From Glasgow to Liverpool they do fly, 

And calls at Portpatrick, Isle of Man, as they pass by. 

What will the Doctor say to this. ‘“ Where,” as the Scotchman in 
the English pit, said on seeing Douglas, ‘‘ where’s your Wully Shaks- 
peare noo ?” 





The Coronation is, like Hamlet’s notion of death, “To be, and not to 
be ;” or like Taglioni’s petticoat, invisible, yet existing, a delicate mys- 
tery of which nobody would suspect the existence. Or like the witch's 
peng ‘kept to the ear, but broken to the hope :” or like the Reform 

ill, an affair voted useless without ceremony. On this point spoke the 
Oracle. 

“‘ The affair of the coronation was a subject of some difficulty. The form 
seemed necessary, the expense fearful. We hope that a compromise, through 
the kind consideration of his Majesty, between the jarring elements, has been 
effected. It is rumoured that the day for the ceremony, on which less parade 
will be attendant than usual, is fixed for the 23d of September. Our amiable 
Queen, will, no doubt, be crowned along with her royal husband.” 

So said the great ministerial paper a month ago. It is now, however, 
decided that the whole affair is to be quite “an entre nous sort of thing,” 
or as the Marquis of the Regent’s Park would say, a half-hour’s ¢ée a 
téte, dry as a Methodist lecture, and not attended with the national 
expense of a new pair of breeches, nor a bottle of Cape wine to the 
nation. But all is right in this best of all possible worlds. We have 
got rid of the Coronation, for the first time, be it observed: we hope the 
getting-rid system will stop there. 


—_— --—-—--- -- 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


Sin Epwarp SEAWARD’s NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, AND CONSEQUENT 
DIscovVERY OF CERTAIN ISLANDS IN THE CARRIBEAN SEA, witH a De- 
TAIL OF MANY EXTRAORDINARY AND HIGHLY-INTERESTING EVENTS IN 
nis Lire, FROM 1733 To 1749, AS WRITTEN IN HIS OWN Diary. Edited 
by Miss J. Porter. 3 vols. 12mo. 


This is truly a “‘ romance of real life,’ and, in point of interest, and even 
of detail, realizes, and more than realizes, the imaginations of Defoe. It 
is the self-told tale of a young man, who, with his wife and a little dog, 
was wrecked on a reef of rocks inclosing and protecting two small, unoc- 
cupied islands—and of his residence there for ten or twelve years. Mr. Sea- 
ward left England when about twenty-three, as the supercargo of a vessel 
bound for the bay of Honduras, in 1733—accompanied by his new-married 
wife, three or four years younger than himself. The vessel was driven by 
a storm upon the rocks—the crew took to the boat, which was swamped— 
and Seaward and his wife, who adhered to the wreck, were the sole survivors. 
The return of the tide lifted the vessel off the rocks, and enabled him to get it 
into a creek, and thus secure it against future storms. With the stores of the 
vessel they were in no danger of starving; and, in a spirit of thankfulness for 
their preservation, they quickly bestirred themselves to provide, as far as they 
could, for their personal security and comfort. The island was very small; but 
they were the lords of it, and had no conflicting interests to contend with. Igu- 
anas, peccaries, and armadillos were the only animals they met with: the first 
their little dog killed—but the peccaries made fight, and gave them some trouble. 
The shore supplied them with mullets and crabs, and turtle abounded. The 
stranded vessel was their home; and on the island they sowed and planted, and 
domiciliated the ducks, and fowls, and goats which they had on board. Seaward 
laboured hard with the planks, which fortunately had formed part of the cargo, 
at building a house, and making enclosures for his fruits, and corn, and stock. 
Fondly attached as were Seaward and his bride, their lone situation drew the 
chords of affection the closer ; and the island, in a blissful climate, was their 
paradise. It is impossible for the coldest heart to read and not melt at the 
details of their attachment. 

In the island they found a cave—the retreat of large flocks of pigeons—where 
their attention was one day attracted by the appearance of artificial brick-work. 
They removed the bricks, and discovered a mass of treasure—doubloons—to the 
extent of forty or fifty thousand pounds, with vessels of gold and silver in great 
abundance, chiefly church plate. Though, apparently, all this was of no more 
value to them than the diamond to Asop’s cock, they carefully closed up the 
aperture, and, after some scruples, resolved to appropriate the prize—they might 
not stay there for ever. At the end of about six months, a boat, with five 
negroes—two men and three women—run-a-way Spanish slaves—landed, and, 
being kindly welcomed, proved themselves faithfully devoted to their service. 
Seaward was thus relieved from severe personal labour, and had nothing further 
to do than direct the willing industry of his new friends. A few more months 
rolled away, when an American vessel appeared off the rocks, pursued by a 
Spanish guarda-costa. Seaward and his negroes assisted in repelling the Spa- 
niard ; and in the American, which remained some weeks for repairs, he finally 
took a passage for himself, his wife, and the treasure to Jamaica—leaving 
behind him the negroes, with. directions till his return. At Jamaica he took 
measures for securely transferring his doubloons, &c. to a London banker, with 
a prudence and caution quite exemplary. 

Instead of following his treasures, he had resolved to return to the island; 
and purchasing a vessel, and fitting it out with a cargo of useful matters, and 
a crew of negroes and labourers, and a naval officer to command—furnishing 
himself also with a commission from the commandant at Jamaica—he soon reached 
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again the new settlement. Soon some relations from England joined them— 
more negroes were obtained from Jamaica—his plans prospered—and he resolved 
to go to England, to visit his friends, and make preparations for extending the 
colony. 

In England he found his money growing at Perry and Child’s, the bankers ; 
and Mrs. Child introduced the wealthy strangers to her fashionable society, for 
which neither Seaward nor his wife had much taste. Intent upon his purpose, 
Seaward lost no time in opening a negociation with the government for the 
purchase of the two islands, of which he had himself taken possession for the 
crown ; but met with great and apparently insuperable difficulties—chiefly, as 
it turned out, from not understanding the minister’s particular mode of transact- 
ing business. He did not readily comprehend the necessity of contributing to 
Sir Robert’s bribe-purse. A curious scene of ministerial tactics is laid open, for 
which we have unluckily no space. Meanwhile Mrs. Seaward had employed 
Mrs. Child’s mantua-maker, and shewn her some beautiful gold stuff, quite 
unparalleled in England. Mrs. Child’s mantua-maker happened to be the 
queen’s also, and the tale of the gold stuffs quickly reached the royal ears. A 
visit from the mistress of the robes, Lady Sundon, followed. Mrs. Seaward 
presented the stuffs to the queen, and was introduced to the royal presence. The 
adventures of herself and husband became naturally the topic of conversation, 
The queen was delighted with the story, and with the simple manners of 
Mrs. Seaward; and all difficulties in the husband’s negociation vanished like 
lightning. His demands were granted, and himself knighted, to the amazement 
and vexation of Sir Robert, who could not comprehend the manceuvre. The 
queen was at that time regent (1736). 

All impediments being thus removed, the new knight accelerated the supplies 
for his colony, engaged a surgeon and a chaplain, and took under his protection 
a dozen German families recommended by the queen—investing, before he set 
out, a portion of his money in the purchase of the Hartland estate in Gloucester- 
shire, where he established his sisters, &c. Then returning to the colony, he 
prosecuted his purposes with activity ; and both islands were soon in a populous 
and thriving condition. At home, however, Sir Robert Walpole had not for- 
gotten him, and took ample revenge for the mortifications he had sustained. He 
employed Seaward in troublesome negociations with the Spanish commanders on 
the Spanish main, and finally singled him out to apologize, in the name of the 
government, for some injuries said to have been committed by British vessels. 
This was a perilous service. He refused to accede to the humiliating demands 
of the Spanish commander, was thrown into prison, and only rescued by Ver- 
non’s capture of the fort. Again returning to the settlements, he found every 
thing prospering; but soon finding himself involved in more business and con- 
flicts than was agreeable—the same necessity no longer continuing, and perhaps 
he himself wearying—he finally quitted it for his estate in England. <A gap here 
occurs in the MS.; but a few closing pages have escaped, which contain his 
spirited remonstrance with the government relative to their cession of the two 
little islands to the Spaniards. The Dialogue with the Duke of Newcastle is 
most characteristic of that addle-headed but obstinate personage. Sir Edward 
was compelled to submit, and accept of a very inadequate compensation for him- 
self and his friends. This was in 1749; and ‘‘ now, my dear Edward,” said 
his beloved Eliza, at the close of this decisive interview with the Duke of New- 
castle, ‘‘ let us return to Hartland, and finish our days in peace.” The excel- 
lent lady died a few months after; Sir Edward survived till 1774. The MS. 
was placed, by his representative, in the hands of Miss J. Porter, by whose 
advice—and nothing could be better—it has been printed. The details are occa- 
sionally too minute ; but the story carries with it throughout a deep and a touch- 
ing interest sufficient to cover more serious faults, 





Rerorm, A Porm, By H. I. Pavutt. 


Hunt told the House the other day that a servant refused to hire herself for 
more than three months, because, by that time, the Reform Bill would pass, 
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and then there would be no occasion for going into service at all—every- 
body would keep holiday, and be their own masters and mistresses. e 
writer’s anticipations, apparently, are pretty much of the same cast; nothing 
short of the golden age will satisfy him, 

«“ England! too long the sternly bursting cloud 

Hath wrapt thy brightness in its midnight shroud ; 

And when some patriot light has strove to pierce 

The leaden darkness, gathering dense and fierce, 

Scarce might it twinkle ere Corruption’s storm 

Urged its foul murk, and quenched the glowing form.” 
(Mr. Paull has a desperate struggle with his metaphor !) 

“ But now rejoice! the long-wished birth is nigh ; 

His herald-streamer burns along the sky. 

That sun shall rise, and glorious put to flight 

The lingering mists and shadows of the night. 

Beam, cloudless day ! where triumphed night and storm— 

That night, CorrurTion—and that day, Reror™ ! 

Gild thy high places, glad thy lowliest spot— 

The throne majestic, and the peasant’s cot ; 

And teach a world the blessings that can spring 

From patriot councils and a patriot king,” &c. 


Nothing can well be more ludicrous than Mr. Paull’s declaration that party 
feeling has had no influence on his production. He deifies the Whigs, and 
demonizes the Tories, in utter contempt of the modus in rebus. He may depend 
upon it, the Reformed House will have quite enough of the aristocratic and 
exclusive spirit to spoil all his brilliant anticipations. In a few months it wilk 
be seen that the Whigs have only closed one door to open another—extinguished 
one set of nominee boroughs, and created another. 

Some of his versification Mr. Paull packs skilfully enough, and with the tone 
of his sentiments we can sometimes cordially sympathize. After descanting 
with some little extravagance, and not in the best taste, upon the blessings of 
England, he adds :-— 


“* But spite of all that Heaven has lavish done— 
Despite of seasons, ripening shower, or sun— 
To the poor peasant—to thy poor, alas ! 

The earth is iron, and the sky is brass.” 


This is true enough; but what will reform—the mere transfer of power from 
one set to another—do for him? It is not political, but individual power— 
the selfish spirit of the age—which does the mischief. Nobody who has any- 
thing, or can by possibility clutch any thing, lets go his hold. Ifa reformed 
parliament could expatriate the economists, and extinguish their books, we 
might tread back our steps to a condition of more contentment, and less ambi- 
tion—as in the time when individuals thought less of themselves, and more of 
their neighbours—were more willing to live, and let live, 





JacquEtine or Hoitanp, sy THE AvutTuor or “ Hignways anp By- 
ways,” 3 vols, 12mo.— 


Mr. Grattan’s familiarity with the country and story of the Netherlands 
secures him, at least, an undisturbed and undivided sovereignty over those 
regions. Seldom can much be said for the interest of his tales—the wings 
of his fancy are of necessity clipt by adherence to facts; but for dilatation 
and development—for supplying the lacune of dry history from the sources of 
his own vigorous conception—few excel him. Jacqueline was the Countess of 
Holland and Hainault in her own right—an historical personage of the early 
part of the fifteenth century. She was married to her cousin, John, Duke of 
Brabant, whose imbecility threw him successively into the hands of the secu- 
larized Bishop of Leige, and her cousin, the Duke of Burgundy. To escape from 
the tyranny of her husband and Burgundy, she fled to England. There, with 
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the aid of Humphry of Gloucester, then protector, she negotiated with one of 
the rival popes for a divorce. A compact had been entered into between them— 
he was to solicit the divorce with all his influence, and she was to give him her 
hand, and a title to her possessions on the receipt of it. Before this was 
accomplished, his well-known intrigue with Ellenor Cobham commenced, and 
his zeal in favour of Jacqueline’s wishes cooled. In the meanwhile she returned 
to Holland to make what friends she could, to repel the continued aggressions 
of Burgundy—waiting, with equal anxiety, for the arrival of Duke Humphry 
with the divorce from the pope, and the forces from England to enforce her 
rights. 

“The piece opens in Zealand, with a scene between Jacqueline and Gloucester, 
where she detects Gloucester’s alienated feelings; and a hunting-match, in 
which she is exposed to great danger from the attack of a formidable orox, and 
rescued by a young gentleman, with whom she falls desperately in love, and he 
with her. Large space is then occupied with the factions of Holland—the 
Hoceks and the Kabblejaws—the former the partizans of Jacqueline, and the 
latter of Burgundy. Hoeks and Kabblejaws mean hooks and cod-fish; and the 
nick-names originated in a memorable dispute, a century before, among the 
learned Hollanders, whether the hook catches the cod, or the cod the hook, 
Much, as usual, could be said on both sides, and the Dutch would take part in 
the squabble. Parties once generated, do not readily breax up; and when one 
subject of dispute fails, another is readily discovered. It was so with the Hoeks 
and Kabblejaws; and when they had done quarrelling about hooks and bites, 
they went to loggerheads about Jacqueline and Burgundy. Burgundy was 
finally triumphant; Gloucester was bewitched into a marriage with Ellenor; 
Jacqueline lost her sovereign rights, and married the youth who had rescued her 
from the orox—twice the size of the largest bull—of the Dutch swamps and 
forests. The scene in which Ellenor Cobham’s agents—Bolingbroke and Mother 
Jourdain, whom Shakspeare has made familiar—work up the philter for Glou- 
cester, though one of the most elaborate in the story, is all but a failure. The 
details are too distinct, precisely where vagueness was especially demanded. 
Generally, there is a want of distinctness. The author, like many other novel- 
ists, depends too much upon scenes, and is too apt to leave them to connect 
and dove-tail, as they may, in the mind of the reader. Humphry, who seems 
destined to play a conspicuous part, is, after the first scene, as good as forgotten. 
But Mr. Grattan has qualities to counterbalance all his defects, and will yet 
find admirers—and ourselves among them—for half a score more Dutch and 
Flemish pictures. 


Essays AND Orations, By Sin Henry Hatrorp, Bart. 


Sir Henry makes but a poor figure as a writer in these days of voluminous 
scribble. A man, however, is nobody now, unless he writes a book of some 
sort—it matters very little what; and Sir Henry, as might be expected, partakes 
of the vulgar ambition of being enrolled among the literatiores. In the course 
of a long life of distinction he has had some half-dozen occasions for reading 
speeches or papers before the College of Physicians; and these speeches and 
papers, collected together, make, by the cunning of the printer, a nice little 
volume of something short of 200 pages, (one page of our own would take in 
half a score,) not enough to weary his most fastidious patients, and quite enough 
to convince them he wants only leisure to be as voluminous as he is decorous. 
The first scrap is to shew that what are known as the climacteric changes, and 
usually regarded as steps of decay, are not the effects of decay, but symptoms of 
disease, accessible to remedial measures. Another, on the tic-douleureux, 
amounts to a suggestion, that this torturing disease is the effect of some “ pre- 
ternatural growth of bone, or a deposition of bone in a part of the animal eco- 
nomy, where it is not usually found, in a sound and healthy condition of it, or 
with a diseased bone”—that is, Sir Henry has in a few cases found some bony 
excrescence, or some unusual ossification, in the regions falling within the range 
of the disease—the jaws, or the frontal bones. A third enjoins, with great 
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solemnity, caution in the estimate of symptoms in the last stage of some diseases, 
(precisely when they become of least importance,) communicating only what 
appears to us, who are only medical readers, already familiar almost as house- 
hold words. The fourth paper, entitled ‘‘ Popular and Classical Illustrations 
of Insanity,” shews the learned physician’s admiration of Shakspeare and 
Horace, implying, at the same time, something like wonderment, on his part, 
that either of them could talk like men of sense or observation. The same sort 
of surprise betrays itself in his comments on a scrap from Arateus’ description 
of the brain-fever. 

To eke out the dandy volume, follow two Orationes, one commemorating, as 
usual, the benefactors of the college (1800), and the other on the opening of the 
new college in 1825, both full of idle compliment and maudling sentiment, 
expressed in the Latin of a youngster just fresh from school—a mere string of 
familiar phrases. On the latter occasion the Duke of York appears to have been 
present—‘‘ Cum tot,” says the orator, ‘‘ apud nos, (is this Latin or French ?) 
conspicio utriusque senatus lumina, tot publici consilii auctores, tot Regie pro- 
sapie principis—atque, hos inter, illustrissimum illum principem, rei militaris 
nostre presidium et decus—pertimiscere me, confiteor, et parum abesse, quin me 
muneris hodie suscepti pzniteat!” Conceive the folly of this—Sir Henry’s 
alarm at the Duke of York’s criticism of his Latin! 

The precious volume closes with his account of the opening of Charles I.’s 
coffin in the vault of Henry VIII. in St. George’s chapel, Windsor, 1813, accom- 
panied with a “‘ faithful representation of the countenance of the king at the 
time,” and a fac-simile of the Prince Regent’s signature and seal, in attestation 
of its correctness. 

Tue Starr-OrFicer, OR THE SoL_prEeR oF Fortune, A TALE OF REAL LiFE, BY 
Ox.tver Moore, 3 vols. 12mo. 


This will never do for a novel, for it has no plot or complexity; nor for the 
adventures of a soldier, for it is confined mainly to the private adventures of the 
man. Oliver Moore has linked his story with no points of interest, and for 
himself the reader cannot care a button. The first may be the fault of his 
fortune, but the last must be his own. When he found he had nothing of 
interest to tell, he might have thrown down the pen, or if he must write, it did 
not follow that he must print. It was probably the dearth of imagination that 
compelled him to obey the order of facts, and tell only of what he had seen, 
consoling himself the while, perhaps, with some old hereditary maxim, that facts 
were better than fancies. We have no doubt whatever of the very truth of his 
relations—they bear the stamp of realities—they are as dull, and insignificant, 
and jog-trot, as the subordinate rank of the writer, and the common track he 
moved in, could make them. The best portions of his book are the sketches he 
gives of the chief authorities in Ireland in the memorable reign of Lord West- 
moreland, but this was when the writer was a boy, and, of course, all he says 
is mere hear-say, or book-say, and of no more value than an extract from an 
old newspaper. 

The hero was the son of an Irishman, in some equivocal position between a 
gentleman and acourt-dependant. What was to be done with the youth wasa 
puzzle, as usual in Irish families of this ambiguous station. At length, but, of 
course, too late for success, the sea was tried, at least as far as the Thames; but 
not finding it to his liking, a commission, by hook or crook, was got for him in 
a new-raised regiment of foot. He commenced soldiering, as a recruiting 
officer, in his own Ireland, and met with prodigious success not only in seducing 
recruits, but in kissing the women. His next step was obtained by playing 
warming-pan a few months to a young sprig of nobility in a cavalry regiment— 
a service which was rewarded with a lieutenancy in some regiment filled with 
scamps. By the favour of the commander he was despatched again on the 
recruiting service, where, if he had less success than before with the men, he 
had greater with the women. One young lady, the sole daughter and heiress 
of a wealthy innkeeper in the north, fell in love with him, and he only escaped 
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instant marriage by pledging himself to return and take the damsel and all her 
treasures in two years. The lady, however, could not wait, and within the first 
year married a gallant captain, who in two years made way for another. ‘‘ The 
captain and her worthy father both paid the debt of nature in 1798, in the 
autumn of which year my little Anna, with High Cliff, (the estate,) and £40,000, 
became Lady M ’s, the last and boldest horsewoman in the palatine, the 
gayest of the gay in the vortex of fashionable life, the idol of the veteran hus- 
band, and the envy of all the six feet ladies of the north.”” Then follows some- 
thing intended still more decidedly to identify the lady—we know nothing of 
the county of Durham, and ¢his part may be sheer invention ; but if not, there is 
an indelicacy, which nothing can excuse, in the publication. 

To while away the lagging hours, at some garrison town, he volunteered his 
services to the drill serjeant. His activity fell under the notice of the com- 
mander of the district, who gave him some deputy’s appointment, and finally 
recommended him as aide-de-camp to a General Mordaunt, then on the point 
of embarking for the West Indies. There the general soon died, but -the aide- 
de-camp got some new appointment, and after two years left the country before 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie returned, on account of ill health. No military details are 
given—though he could not have been without opportunities of collecting, and 
the story of that fatal expedition has been but imperfectly told. Returning to 
England, the staff-officer finds a wife, and the curtain drops upon the scene. 

One little anecdote we will copy to compensate for our own dull story. It is 
of an Irish officer who got into a scrape, and was cashiered. After a time, 
desirous of an active life again, he drew up a petition to the Irish House of 
Commons, praying for employment. After urging his manifold services to the 
state, (in his own peculiar style of language,) he concluded his petition with the 
bold assertion, that he had received seven wounds at Bunker’s Hill, five of which 
were mortal. After the roars of laughter, which the reading of this part of his 
petition excited, had in some degree subsided, the late Vice Admiral Tom Pack- 
ington, (uncle to the late Duchess of Wellington,) with the utmost gravity, stood 
up, and, first withdrawing the quid of tobacco from his starboard cheek, moved, 
*‘that the House, taking into its serious consideration the petition of the im- 
mortal James Darcus, do humbly recommend his case to his majesty’s most 
gracious favour.” 








Opps AND Enps, sy W. H. Mertz, Esq. 


Mr. Merle is known to readers of modern poetry, if there be any such persons 
besides reviewers, as the author of Costanca, which never fell into our hands, 
but which we have been assured, with some emphasis, Joanna Baillie spoke of 
in terms of admiration. The Odds and Ends before us are the merest trifles, 
chiefly of the gayer caste—not including the frequent punning upon his own 
name—‘“ as easy as ’tis for blackbird to whistle.” Some of the morsels, how- 
ever, are not without humour, though most of it has passed into the designs in 
which Cruikshank has had a hand. Leaving the poetry, we notice a short 
paper, entitled Chartley Castle, and Mary, Queen of Scots’ Glass. Chartley 
Castle, or rather the ruins of it, as every body knows, is in Staffordshire, and 
belongs to the Ferrers’ family. It was for a short time the scene of Mary’s 
imprisonment. A few years ago the moat which surrounded it was drained, 
and the accumulated mud of ages was thrown upon the neighbouring fields, 
where, as it dried up, a small drinking glass drew the eyes of Mr. Merle, then 
on a visit to the late Lord Tamworth. On this glass was written— 

*¢ Je songe tous jours a vous 

Je suis tout a fait sensible.” 
The poet’s imagination flew forthwith to Queen Mary; and, it appears, the 
writing actually accords with the undoubted specimens of her own hand-writing. 
Beneath these two lines are two others— 


“ Blessed be the hand which wrote it, 
I with you may be thought it.” 
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Which Mr. Merle makes no difficulty in understanding. He has no doubt the 
words are those of the gaoler, touched to softness; and he feels a happiness in 
believing (that is, in persuading himself to believe,) that he possesses the glass 
which had been pressed by the loveliest lips that ever spoke—meaning sipped— 
and does not wish to be undeceived, The circumstances are worth recording, 
and the glass of being preserved, 





MemoriAts or THE Stuart Dynasty, &c., INCLUDING THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
anp EcciesfasTicAL History or ENGLAND, FROM THE DECEASE oF 
EuizABeTH TO THE ABDICATION oF James II., ny Rosert VauGHan, 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Mr. Vaughan is the author of the Life and Opinions of Wicliffe—a work 
published two or three years ago, remarkable for the qualities, which will be 
found to distinguish the present perfurmance—research, clearness, and candour, 
The publication before us is one of a more arduous and complicated character : 
it embraces the History, constitutional and ecclesiastical, of England, during the 
troubled reigns of the Stuarts, in all its leading points. It is, though a con- 
tinuous narrative, not one of details—they are for the most part passed over, 
and the principles only of events are discussed, together with the conduct and 
the motives of the leading actors of the times. Mr. Vaughan is himself a non- 
conformist—of which class of dissenters we do not precisely know—the cast 
of his sentiments relative to the ‘‘ Independents” seems to betray his personal 
ones. 

The revolution of 1688—the acknowledged epoch of our civil and religious 
liberties—was the result of a protracted struggle in favour of popular rights— 
a struggle maintained chiefly by religious men. In its earlier stages, the Puri- 
tans were the instruments, undoubtedly the main instruments, and, to the last, 
when others, even the Establishment, were in effective activity, their efforts were 
steadily exerted. We agree with Mr. Vaughan, that there can be no hazard in 
affirming, that it was the weight of the Nonconformists which turned the scale 
to the better side. The influence of these parties, and especially of the Paritans 
and their descendants, on the great questions of civil and religious freedom, 
though often alluded to, often even acknowledged, and never quite forgotten, 
has never been fairly and adequately appreciated. For the most part, the wri- 
ters of British history have sympathised little with these men; and with many, 
the object has been to exhibit their conduct in colours of ridicule. No Non- 
conformist, in fact, has ever attempted that separate and continuous investiga- 
tion of the subject which its interest and importance clearly demand. To supply 
this deficiency is the author’s leading design, and he has done it ina manly 
spirit and a temperate tone. 

It is not to be expected, nor does ht expect, that he will give satisfaction to 
the Establishment—his exhibitions of Bancroft, Laud, and others, whose object 
was the ascendancy of a party, and the suppression of all opponents by almost 
any means, must preclude all hopes of that kind. Neither, on the other hand, 
will he be thought by the ultras among Nonconformists to have extended his cen- 
sures far enough, or with severity enough. But there exists a large party in the 
country, and one whose ranks, happily, are increasing every day, who care little 
about the interests of mere parties, or sects, or establishments—who are dis- 
posed to judge of things by their utilities, and of persons by their conduct, and, 
so that truth be got at, and justice prevail, are indifferent who it is that are 
censured, or eulogized. Among these Mr. Vaughan will find some who will 
think he has done the state some service. 

It is probably D’Israeli’s recent book to which we are indebted for Mr. 
Vaughan’s. D’Israeli has little of the historian in him—he is fond of an epi- 
gram, and to tell a good thing is an object of more importance than the fair 
estimate of facts. Mr. Vaughan is*a grave man, and does not understand jest- 
ing with grave matters. But, though indignation may have spurred him to his 
undertaking, there are no symptoms that he has permitted that feeling to guide 
his pen. The contempt he entertains for misrepresentation is too cool to hurry 
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him into the commission of the same fault. It is obvious that our limits forbid 
even a glance at particulars to justify our opinions; but we can safely recom- 
mend the work as an able one—the result of great industry, and of deep con- 


viction. 





Capinet CycLtopzpia, Vor. XX.—History or Potanp. 


Dr. Lardner, as purveyor-general of the day, has timed his volume on the 
History of Poland well. The book is written with more care and research than 
Mr. Fletcher’s, but in a spirit less likely to harmonize with the prevailing sen- 
timents. Though deprecating the charge of being the apologist of Russia, the 
writer thinks justice has not been done to her; and as an advocate of justice, 
he resolves she shall, like the devil, have her due. The said writer—whose 
name is not given—assures us, on his own authority, that Nicholas enjoined 
his troops not merely to refrain from the slightest wanton ravage, but to shew 
themselves the protectors and friends of the peasantry. These orders, according 
to him, have not been in the main infringed, and the few instances of infraction 
which have been heard of, are probably all attributable to the public press. 
No sovereign in Europe is more averse to oppression or cruelty than Nicholas, 
nor more disposed to better the condition of his people. Throughout his con- 
nection with Poland (and the case is equally true of Alexander) he has omitted 
no opportunity of confirming the prosperity of the country, &c. Of the just 
complaints brought against his government by the Poles, he has since said, and 
the author sees no reason to doubt his sincerity, that he was ignorant. The author, 
then, still farther to excuse the autocrat, tells us of the extreme difficulty com- 
plaints have of reaching the imperial ear—it is little less than miraculous that 
they reach it at all! To be sure, this is curious advocacy—call you this back- 
ing your friends? The government cannot surely be good, when the governor 
knows not what is going on ; nor can there be ground of applause for good inten- 
tions, where no pains are taken to carry them into execution. The fault was 
in Constantine—but that only shews that Poland cannot be governed at Peters- 
burgh, and therefore Poland, if for no other reason, justly demands her inde- 
pendence. 

The writer has no notion—and he claims the weight due to personal know- 
ledge of the country—that Poland will be able to accomplish her independence. 
He scarcely thinks it desirable, for he believes it may be bought at too high a 
price —and even doubts if the Poles wish for it. He knows the result is 
regarded with apprehension by the Poles themselves. 

“The philanthropist must grieve,” he adds, “at the contrast exhibited by 
Poland during the last and the present year. Her plains are covered with ruins, 
or washed with blood [is the writer really ignorant over how small a space the 
devastations of war have spread?] her resources are exhausted, her industry 
destroyed—her abundance has given way to wretchedness—the countenances of 
her children, once so happy, are now wan, squalid, and despairing—her pea- 
sants, her landowners, and not a few of the chief nobles, now curse the 
thoughtless precipitation which hurried the nation into so awful a contest before 
her means of defence were well organized. The majority of the Poles are 
heartily sick of the war, however anxious the army, the youths of the military 
schools, and the students of the university, may be to continue it.” 

All this is probably much too lacrymose—it may be very good painting, but 
the pencil is obviously dipt in bilious colours. 

A chapter on the society, constitution, manners, &c. of the Ancient Poles, 
is well written, and will supply what is wanting in Mr. Fletcher’s book. 





Tue Sunnay Lisrary, py Dr. Dippin. 


The fourth volume of Dr. Dibdin’s collection contains a few more of what he 
regards as the chef-d’euvres of modern theologians. Among them are two ser- 
mons of Bishop Huntingford’s, three of Bishop J. B. Summers, two of Arch- 
bishop Lawrence’s (Armagh), two of Bishop Hobart’s (of New York), who 
died a few months ago, and one of N. P. Shuttleworth’s, whom, of course, Dr. 
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Dibdin regards as a bishop in faturo—we had one or two of his in the first 
volume. But the jewel of the batch is Bislfop Huntingford’s Sermon on False 
Philosophy, which, the false philosophy we mean, as whatever is false, de- 
serves, of course, no quarter. But what does the Bishop brand with this same 
epithet? Sundry shadows of his own raising, apparently. Look at some of 
the points. It is false, because it (the Bishop’s false philosophy) asserts that man 
in society retains all his natural rights—that all men are equal—that man is 
perfect—that human institutions can be perfect—that, because the use of a thing 
is good, the abuse is so—that men are to obey their passions instead of their 
reason—that nothing is to be admitted as true but on mathematical demonstra- 
tion, &c. ;—giants, the reader sees, which the good Bishop sets up, to Tom- 
Thumb down again, while Dr. Dibdin shouts Io Triumphe ! 





LARDNER's CaBINET Liprary, GeorGe IV. 


The second volume of this animated sketch of the late king’s life and reign, 
brings the story down to the peace of 1814. The work is written in a spirit of 
ultra whiggism — which still means only aristocratic whiggism—as far from 
radicalism as the poles asunder—but who, of whatever party he be, scruples 
now-a-days about turning inside-out the conduct and motives of public men, 
from the king to the constable? The author, like his friends, the whigs, has a 
strong disposition to be decisive and dictatorial, and writes occasionally with more 
point and piquancy than authority. Erskine gets roughly handled. When the 
Grenville ministry was patched up in 1806, there was a friendly contention 
between Lords Ellenborough and Erskine—each claiming the chief-justiceship, 
and yielding to the other the higher honours of the chancellorship. Lord 
Erskine’s personal vanity would have preferred the seals, precarious as they 
were; but, with the consciousness that he was ignorant both of the principles 
and practice of equity, he trembled for his fame, and affected the modesty of 
concession. Lord Ellenborough, with his characteristic frankness, cut the 
matter short, by saying, ‘‘ Why, Erskine, I know as little of equity as you do 
yourself.” Frequent and recent instances prove that a mere common lawyer 
may be suddenly transformed into an equity judge; but at the same time it 
follows as a corollary, that the learned profession has its share of charlatanry, 
when, with the notorious want of previous study and experience in that 
branch of jurisprudence, these sudden transitions can be made with safety and 
advantage. 

After the breaking up ef this ministry, expressly on the Catholic Question, 
Lord Erskine took the first opportunity of making his profession of protestant 
faith. The writer thus notices it :— 

** Lord Erskine, in the House of Peers, in a strain of distempered folly, which 
excites wonder, coming from one who had been chancellor and a cabinet minister, 
mixed up the history of the military and naval service bill with that of his 
own religious education, and made his confession of faith in a tone of drivelling 
or canting egotism. ‘Iam one,’ said he, ‘ who really entertains the pro- 
foundest reverence for God, religion, and all professors of the christian pro- 
testant faith. No man, my lords, can be more religious than I am. 1 need not 
except the worthy and pious prelates in whose presence I speak. I glory in 
this declaration—would to God my life were as pure as my faith. I hope to 
see all nations collected under the benign shade of the gospel. I regard the 
Romish religion as a gross superstition, now visibly on the decline, and so far 
from being indulgent to it, I wish that inconvenience should be felt, though no 
injustice suffered, by its professors.’ It would be hard to say whether this dis- 
tinction savours more of pettifogging or of persecution. Lord Erskine was one 
of the many men over-rated, as others are under-rated, in their day. He was a 
sort of shining ephemeron. His faculties never reached the views or the elo- 
quence of political deliberation. Even his speeches at the bar, preconised as they 
have been, will not save him from oblivion. His rhetoric, as preserved in them, 
18 SO superficial, that his power must have consisted in the contagious fervour of 
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delivery and temperament with which he applied himself to juries, whose minds 
were of the same stature with his own.”’ 





Famity Lisrary—Scortisn Worrutes, sy P. F. Tytier, Esa. 


These worthies are Alexander III., Michael Scott, and, the eternals, Wallace 
and Bruce. The lives are written with spirit, and especially that of Alexander 
III. The details of the invasion from Norway form a piece of very distinct and 
oe description, which stands apart, like an episode, in Scottish history. 

ichael Scott, stripped of his necromantic robes, makes a respectable scholar, 
statesman, and courtier; while Wallace and Bruce are what they were—extra- 
ordinary men, doubtless, but familiar to every body—too much so to read over 
again in a new set, and scarcely a new set of phrases. 





Tue Novetist’s Lisrarny—Humpury CLINnKER. 


Nothing in the getting up of the “ Libraries” will match this edition of the 
old novels, which comes forth under the auspices of the new and spirited pub- 
lishers, Cochrane and Pickersgill. Four Sketches by Cruikshank, a portrait 
of Smollett, and a memoir of him by Mr. Roscoe, add to the value of a volume, 
the externals of which are worthy of the jewel they enclose. It will require an 
extensive sale to redeem the adventurous outlay, and we only hope the attempt 
will meet with the encouragement it deserves. 





Encycrope#pi1A Britannica, NEW EDITION, Part XVI. 


Monthly publications are now so numerous, that we find it impracticable to 
notice them all, or at least all of them month by month, without suffering 
other works to fall too much in arrear. An occasional glance, therefore, is all 
that must be expected from us. The Encyclopedia Britannica, however, is one 
of those publications, which, by its well-considered and independent articles, par- 
takes of a permanent character, and calls for more frequent notice. The editor 
is punctually fulfilling his engagements. The sixteenth portion is before us; 
and we have not observed one article, on any subject of importance, throughout 
the work hitherto, which does not bear marks of recent and careful revisal. 
The main article of the present part, entitled ‘‘ Army,” extends to 44 pages, and 
is as comprehensive a thing of the kind as we have ever looked into. In the 
section dedicated to the ancient state of military matters, the description of the 
Roman army, as to its composition and tactics, is remarkable for its precision 
and intelligibleness, whilst the review of the military system of every portion of 
the civilized world (that there should be occasion to make use of such a term in 
such a matter!) will be found more complete and instructive, as to statistical 
points, than any similar attempt to be met with elsewhere. Modern ¢actics are 
probably reserved for their alphabetical position. It is but justice to notice the 
plates which accompany the work—they are of the first quality. 





Waver.tey Novets, Vor. XXVI.—Fortunes or NIGEL. 


The success with which the author, in the Heart of Mid-Lothian, awakened 
an interest for one who had none of the common accomplishments of the 
heroine, prompted him to make a similar attempt with a hero of the same 
stamp. Worth of character, goodness of heart, and rectitude of principle, were 
of course the only qualities which could compensate the lack of high birth and 
romantic positions, and he accordingly looked among the realities of life, till he 
finally pitched upon George Heriot, a man who had left proofs in the gude 
town of Edinburgh of benevolence and charity, sufficient to warrant the exten- 
sion of them into the interior of private life. These qualities he brought to bear 
upon the amendment of a young nobleman misguided by the aristocratic 
haughtiness of his class, and the seductions of pleasure; ‘and though,” adds 
the author, at once truly and gracefully, ‘‘I am, I own, no great believer in the 
moral utility to be derived from fictitious composition, yet, if in any case a word 
spoken in season may be of advantage to a young person, it must surely be 
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when it calls upon him to attend to the voice of principle and self-denial, inatead 
of that of precipitate passion.” 

For exhibiting the tone and conduct of the court of James the First there 
exist abundant materials, and Sir Walter has made a fair and ample use of 
them ; and for the truth of his description of the sanctuary of White Friars, or 
in the cant term of the day, Alsatia, he appeals to Shadwell’s “ Squire of 
Alsatia.” Itis from that source he learned the footing on which the bullies 
and thieves of the sanctuary stood with their neighbours—the fiery young stu- 
dents of the temple. 





Stanparp Nove ts, Voi. V.—Gopwin’s Sr. Leon. 


At the solicitation of the publishers Mr. Godwin follows in the path struck 
out by Sir Walter Scott, and accounts, step by step, for his doings. Reaching, 
as Mr. Godwin had done, the summit of expectation in his Caleb Williams, he 
was quickly urged to try his hand at a second attempt. He hesitated long, and 
deliberated longer—not then conceiving, that instead of occupying a life with 
two or three of these productions, the same writer might spin twenty or thirty, 
and still retain his hold upon the partiality of his cotemporaries. To whom the 
discovery is due need not be told—enow will follow the track. Years of diffi- 
dence and hesitation had elapsed, when Mr. Godwin bethought himself of 
mixing up ‘‘ human feelings and passions with incredible passions,” as a 
novelty which might conciliate the patience of the severest judges. The history 
of fiction will shew, however, this was no new manceuvre, though never perhaps 
carried into execution so much in detail. In St. Leon the “Charities of Life” 
were every where topics of the warmest eulogium—the affections precisely 
which, in his political justice, had been treated with least indulgence. The 
contrast was striking; but Mr. Godwin had studiously sought the opportunity 
of modifying the sentiments expressed in the earlier chapters of that memorable 
work, and found it in prosecuting the adventures of St. Leon—not for the pur- 
pose of changing the principles or foundations of justice, but to shew, that after 
all, whatever he might once have seemed to say, the ‘‘ culture of the heart’ 
was not incompatible with them. 





A Memorr or Sepastian Casot, with aA Review or THE History oF 
Maritime Dsscovery. 


Over the story of the Cabots, and the employment of them by Henry VII., 
with their voyages and discoveries, there has always hung a thick cloud—the 
detection, in the Rolls-Court, of a second patent, granted by the same monarch, 
has helped to disperse this cloud, and cleared up much of the confusion which 
pervades all the geographical histories down to our own days. The first patent, 
the existence of which was well known, though the terms of it have been little 
regarded, was granted 5th March, 1496, to John Cabot and his three sons, of 
whom Sebastian was the second. The object was discovery, and the commis- 
sion extended east, west, and north. In this patent no previous discovery of 
Cabot’s is alluded to; nor does there exist the slightest evidence of any voyage 
of discovery undertaken by father or son before that period. Of the results we 
have little direct information. It is from the second patent (the one recently dug 
out of the depths of the Rolls-Court, and now published for the first time), we 
learn what was done under the first. This second patent, dated 3rd February, 
1498, and granted exclusively to John Cabot, empowers him, on certain condi- 
tions, to ‘ convey and lede to the Lande and Isles of late found by the seid John, 
in our name and by our commandemente.”” In the same patent occurs a “ Lande 
or Isies,” as if it were doubtful whether the lands discovered were isles or a 
continent. That Newfoundland was a part of the discovery there can be no 
doubt. The probability also is, that the Cabots touched at Labrador, and on 
other parts of the coast of North America down to the Floridas. But the 
point—the point of historical importance is, that the discoveries made by the 
Cabots took place between March, 1496, and February, 1498—thus confirming 
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the date noted in the old map of Queen Elizabeth’s gallery, which recorded, that 
the first discovery of land, whether of Newfoundland or Labrador, occurred on 
the 24th June, 1497—two years before ever Amerigo Vespucci crossed the 
Atlantic. 

Though Sebastian appears to have been the hero of the voyage of discovery 
under the first patent—he must have been very young, for he was living sixty- 
one years after—there is no good reason for quite throwing John, the father, 
overboard, as the writer, who is furiously critical, is disposed to do. He doubts 
if he ever accompanied the expedition; but till we have further evidence, we 
must abide by the words of the second patent, which expressly ascribe the 
discovery to John. Of what was done under the second patent little is known 
beyond the fact of the sailing of an expedition under the command of Sebastian. 
John, the father, died before it sailed. There are reports of his being stopped 
by the want of provisions in his career to the southward. 

From 1498 there appears a gap in the story of Sebastian till 1512, in which 
latter year he is known to have entered the service of Spain. The writer, 
indeed, eager to find employment for his protégé, sends him on a voyage to 
Maracaibo in 1499—building, apparently, entirely bpon the fact, that Hojeda, 
who sailed from Spain that year in company with Amerigo Vespucci, met with 
some English in the neighbourhood of Caquibacao, who could, it seems, be 
nobody but Sebastian and his crews. In an old Bristol Calendar occurs—* 1499: 
This year Sebastian Cabot, borne in Bristoll, proferred his services to King 
Henry for discovering new countries, which had noe greate or favourable enter- 
tainment of the king, but he, with no extraordinary preparation, sett forth from 
Bristoll, and made greate discoveries.” But we may readily believe here is some 
confusion of date and circumstances—for of “‘ these great discoveries” nothing 
whatever is known. 

In short, Sebastian’s history is a blank till 1512. In 1516 he returned to 
England, and was the following year employed to discover the N. W. passage, 
of which voyage scarcely any thing is known but its failure. It was in this 
voyage, and not in that of 1496, the writer concludes with some reason, that 
Sebastian reached the latitude of 67}. The failure of this expedition seems to 
have shut him out from further engagements in English service. The next year 
he was again in Spain, and continued in her service for thirty years, for the 
most part actively employed in prosecuting discoveries, and establishing colonies 
in South America. About the time of the accession of Edward VI. he came 
finally to England, as to his native land, for though generally regarded as a 
foreigner, it appears, on his own testimony, he was born in Bristol. Through 
the whole of that reign he was in high favour with the court, was consulted on 
naval matters, and had a considerable pension: and in equal respect with the 
merchant adventurers, for he was appointed governor of the company. He lost 
ground in Mary’s time—Philip, it seems, resented his quitting the Spanish 
service. The time of his death is not ascertained, nor is it known where he 
was buried. 

As a memoir the book is, on the whole, but a puzzled account, though 
brilliant in parts. The thorough industry of the writer has produced useful 
results. Nothing can exceed the absurdities into which historians have run for 
want of a little research. The author is a shrewd and searching person, and 
may do much real good in the path he has selected, and which he seems 
inclined to pursue. He is apt to be precipitate, and has shewn want of temper. 
Let him be upon his guard, otherwise it will quickly plunge him into more 
blunders than he corrects—like the tinker, he will stop one hole and make two. 





Lonpon AND Paris, a Nover, spy THE AUTHOR OF THE CASTILIAN, THE 
' ExquisiTes, &c. 


This clever and observant Spaniard is a perfect camelion, reflecting with 
enviable facility every shade and hut with which he comes in contact. London, 
Paris, Madrid—he is every where at home ; and his object here is to delineate 
a few of the more remarkable peculiarities, in certain classes, which have struck 
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his fancy. The tone is tpt Attra satirical, but the scenes are often too 
strictly true to be thus fairly characterised. Nevertheless, caricature is insepas 
rable from an attempt prompted by a love of the ludicrous, and a desire to 
produce effect. The scenes are almost wholly referable to profligacy in high 
life and low life, and some of them border too close upon the coarse, to be 
redeemed by the humour, which, itself, partakes too much of levity, whatever 
be the subject it touches. Among the scenes of happiest execution are a case 
of Bastardy—Crim-con—the Fire King—Popular Preachers—Body-Snatching 
—Burkeing—Poaching—Fighting—St. John Long—Robert Taylor, &e. Next 
to the exhibition of the ludicrous, a favourite object is to expose the absurdity 
of certain laws of the country for the administration of them—not occasional] 
without good ground, though the caricature is generally something too broad. 
Few, we take it, have children fathered upon them without pretty good reason ; 
and as children cannot yet be legally smothered, when they come mal-a-propos, 
and must therefore be maintained, whose evidence would the author recommend 
in preference to the mother’s? The scenes in Paris consist chiefly of gaming- 
houses and intrigues, and present nothing very attractive, and are certainly 
detailed less humorously than the London ones. Among the best portions of 
the volumes is a chapter entitled Vocabulary of Ton—English Ton—on which 
the writer defines and describes the Rage—Lion—Tiger—Tuft-hunter, (not 
forgetting Tommy Tuft, the poet)—Toad-eater—Chaperon—Eligible—Objec- 
tionable—Exclusive—Exquisite—Dandy—Parvenu— Intrinsic— Nobody— Bore 
—Eccentric—Twaddler—Almack’s—Terra Incognita, &c. Some of these, both 
names and things, are getting out of date, but the portraits are often well 
sketched, and furnish the best proofs of the author’s powers. 

Something of a story runs through the volume, so as just to bring the book 
within the class of novels. The hero is a Spaniard, who, visiting England, gets 
entrapped into marriage with a courtezan; and going to France, to eseape her, 
is followed, and eternally bothered by her. 





Tug History or POLAND FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIMB, 
BY JAMES FLetrcuer, Esq., or Trinity CoLLeGe, CAMBRIDGE, 


A sketch of the History of Poland, published very opportunely, to refresh 
the memories of some, and communicate to others, to whom Poland is new, so 
much of the general story as will serve to screen gross ignorance, by a few 
glances at the subject, and coloured with the hues of modern sentiments. A 
generation has passed since the final partition, and till now, for many years, 
no. stirring motive has presented itself for thinking of Poland at all, and of 
course the subject has been lost sight of by publishers. The early history of 
the country is lost in the fog of distant ages—impenetrable to the sharpest eye 
—and sifting arid guessing are for mere antiquaries. Mr. Fletcher accordingly 
cuts the difficulty, and commences his book with establishment of the Piast 
family in 830, whose authority, with some few interruptions, continued to 1386. 
The Jaquilons succeeded—the first of whom married the last female of the 
Piasts—till 1572; from which period the crown became elective, and, of course, 
gave occasion to tumults and turmoils at every succession from the elective 
epoch, to the final partition of Poland. Mr. F. tells the story in considerable 
detail, without appealing directly to authorities, but with much general truth, 
and in a liberal spirit. The marks of youth are upon the performance—but of 
vigorous youth—the quotations and the flowers are the outpourings of recent 
acquirement, and of recent conception, and may very well be tolerated. The 
glance at the present state of affairs is taken from the ‘‘ Metropolitan.” 

Nothing can be more distressing for the novice than the pronunciation of 
Polish names. Mr. Fletcher has considerately collected a few directions to 
relieve the common embarrassment. 

All vowels are sounded as in French and Italian, and there are no diphthongs, 
every vowel being pronounced separately. The consonants are the same as in 
English, except— 
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w, which is sounded like v, at the beginning of a word, and like f, in the 
middle of at the end of one. Thus Warsawa is Varsafa, and Narew is 
Nareff. 

c, like ¢r, and never like k; thus Pac is Patz. 

g, like g in Gibbon; thus Oginski. 

ch, like k ; thus Lech is Lek. 

- ez, like tch in pitch ; thus Czartoryski is Tehartoryski. 

sz, like sh in shape ; thus Staszyc is Stashytz. 

szcz, like shtch; thus Szczerbiec is Shtcherbietz. 

rz, like j, with a slight sound of r ; thus Rzewuski is Ryevuski. 





Tar Princip.es or Enettsu Composition, &c., BY Davin Boots, AuTHuor 
oF THE ANALYTICAL DicTIONARY, 


- This little volume is distinguishable for the independent view which the author 
has taken of his subject—the distinctness and facility with which he decom- 
poses and recomposes the details, and the good and well-reasoned principles 
which direct his critiques. For our own parts we should as soon think of 
teaching common sense, as the art of writing; and art, no doubt, it is in more 
senses than one, if it be to be taught. Nevertheless, there is no harm in point- 
ing out the technical informalities, or essential blunders, or in tracing the 
sources of correctness, or even in attempting to fix a standard of taste, and 
direct the efforts of aspirants—for none but common minds require such aids, 
or will be influenced by such rules, The tendency of such books is to produce 
a cold and decorous correctness—a not undesirable result for the class which 
alone will make use of them. 

As a proof of Mr. Booth’s perfect qualification for his undertaking we quote 
his “Shall and Will.”” No Englishman is ever puzzled about the use of these 
words, though he never subjects himself to the torture of analysis. Mr. Booth, 
himself a Scotchman, has devised a rule, perhaps a successful one, in accord- 
ance with English practice; but it is evidently one which requires closer thinking 
at the moment than can ever be brought into play at the moment, to work it 
into a habit. 


“ General Rule.—If the speaker is the nominative to the verd, and also determines 
its accomplishment ;—or, if he is neither the nominative to the verb nor determines 
its accomplishment,—the proper auxiliary is wi1LL:—in every other case it is 
SHALL. 

“ Miscellaneous Examples.—‘ I will speak.’ Here I is the nominative and also 
determines the act to speak, which therefore requires will. Had the speaker simply 
declared the act as a future, without alluding to his determination, the phrase 
should have been ‘ I shall speak.’ 

“* He says that James will be hanged.’ This is a compound sentence, and will be 
better understood by reversing the clauses thus: * James wi// be hanged,—he says 
that.’ We have then only to consider the simple sentence, ‘ James wid be hanged,’ 
in which James is the nominative, but the speaker is not James, neither does he 
determine James’s death; and, therefore, according to the Rule, wil/ is the proper 
auxiliary. Had the speaker been a judge, and pronouncing his fiat from the judg- 
ment seat, he would, then, have determined Saale death, and the expression 
would have been * He says that, James shall be hanged.’ 

“* My master desires me to tell you that,—he wi/l call upon you to-morrow.’ Here 
it is the servant (not the master) who speaks; and he is neither the nominative of 
the verb call, nor possessed of power over the action; will is, therefore, the proper 
auxiliary.” 
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Robinson Crusoe, illustrated with Wood Engravings.—The designs and engrav- 
ings to this new and cheap edition of Robinson Crusoe are of a nature that must 
render them equally desirable to the man of taste, the artist, and the uninitiated 
child. Let no one despise the title of wood-cuts when applied to such little 
pictures as these. We laugh at some of the humble embellishments with which 
our childhood was amused, and used to think a wood-cut merely a lame apo- 
logy for the want of something better; but our artists are convincing the public, 
that the imagination of a poet, and the taste of a painter, can be displayed upon 
two inches of wood as well as upon two feet of copper, or twenty feet of can- 
vass ; and that all varieties of tasteful invention, including composition of forms, 
expressive action, and effect of chiaroscuro, may be faithfully reflected amidst 
the type of a volume—assisting language in the same manner as the look of an 
intelligent eye will sometimes speak plainer than the tongue itself. When 
wood-cuts are executed with the feeling and skill of these before us, they are 
much more to our taste than small copper-plates as illustrations—they are more 
like the pen and ink sketches of the artist, they are more spirited and firm in 
the drawing, and, besides, are more a part of the book—when printed with the 
type they cannot be extracted without injury to the text. The artist and author 
are inseparable. Mr. Harvey, whose invention and taste have been most suc- 
cessfully exercised in illustrating this elegant volume, has headed each chapter 
of Crusoe’s adventures with a small vignette, exhibiting his hero in the most 
picturesque situations, and under the most varied circumstances the subject 
would admit of—now lying senseless on a dark rock, the white sea-foam dashing 
about him with the fury of an implacable enemy—in another place we see him 
floating on the raft, the water beneath him calm, and shining with friendly 
looks—then wandering in his goat-skins solitarily on the beach, the wide and 
melancholy sea stretched out for miles in the distance, blending with the misty 
clouds—more lonely still, and the sea more melancholy still, in another page, 
with the dead body, flung like a weed on the sand—then after these solitary 
figures we suddenly turn upon the wild fantastic group of savages dancing round 
afire. This is one of the most spirited designs we have seen for a long while ; 
the twisting of the bodies, and free play of limbs, are drawn with knowledge and 
power. 

The engraver, Mr. Smith, has executed the drawings with corresponding 
feeling and taste ; there is an attention to the varied textures of objects which 
we do not often perceive in wood-engravers—they generally appear more intent 
upon cutting their lines cleverly, and leaving a polished surface, than in repre- 
senting the object with a painter’s touch and feeling—we may be gratified with 
a tasteful design, with skilful drawing, richness of effect, elegance of action, &c., 
and yet the whole subject may appear of one hard texture—flesh, drapery, rock, 
wood, and water. This is what artists call a hard style, and offends the eye 
accustomed to observe nature, and to the enjoyment of the best productions of 
art. 

In some of these cuts there is great tenderness in the sky tints—the distance 
melts away from the sight—the water looks watery, and the sands level—the 
edges of objects are softened and rounded, and on the principal figures bold bits 
of black contrasted with dashes of white. We particularly like the Ship on 
Fire—Crusoe with his Family—Chinese Feeding—Friday and his Gun—and 
the Sea and Shipping. 

The Spirit of the Plays of Shakspeare exhibited in a Series of Outlines, by 
Frank Howard, No. XXI.—Richard the Third and Henry the Eighth form the 
subjects of this number, and supply a full proportion of striking and effective 
points for illustration—all of an equal, or very nearly equal degree of merit. 
These outlines, though of po great value to the admirers of the great poet as 
illustrations of Shakspeare—for a single good head would be worth them all— 
will find favour in the eyes of the artist and the antiquarian, arid furnish abun- 
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dant hints to actors in the adoption of costume. Richard the Third, produced 
in this style, would be a new play. 

History and Topography of the United States of America.—America will have 
reason to be satisfied with her history and its embellishments. The work is 
now half completed, having reached its fifteenth part. The promises held out 
are likely to be realized—a consummation less usual than desirable. The nar- 
rative, besides comprising a great deal of useful information, has the rare merit 
of being impartial ; and the engravings are worthy of the text. 

Four-and-twenty Designs, intended for transferring upon white Wood.—Acker- 
mann’s caustic-varnish is to accomplish this object, and it could scarcely transfer 
two dozen prettier little decorations. 

Characteristic Sketches of Animals, drawn and engraved by Thomas Lundseer.— 
Mr. Landseer’s masterly hand is observable in every horn and hoof of this 
splendid zoological collection. His quadrupeds are all spirit, action, and nature. 
The texture of the coats of the different animals is admirably preserved. The 
Llama (a picturesque likeness), the Wapiti, and the Nil-ghau, in the number 
before us, appear the work of different hands, each being treated (as it ought to 
be) in a style quite distinct from that of its companions, and all being equally 
characteristic. The vignettes are little miniatures worthy of the full-lengths. 

The English School.—This beautiful series of outlines, illustrative of the 
English school of art, requires no further commendation from us than a mere 
notice of its continuance; the latter numbers partake of the same interest, and 
are marked by the same care and fidelity, that formed the excellence of those 
previously before the public. It is a work which merits every encouragement, 
and ought to be in the possession (it is very cheap) of every admirer of 
English painting and sculpture. Our recollections of the most favoured pro- 
ductions of art are vividly awakened as we turn over the pages of this small 
outline edition of them. 

The Biblical Series of the Family Cabinet Atlas is upon the same plan as that 
of the work from which it takes its name. It is a production of much ingenuity, 
and will undoubtedly have its use, though if regarded merely as a curiosity we 
could scarcely pronounce it dear. ‘Those who value their eyes, however, ought 
to be cautious how they inquire too closely into maps so minute as these. 
Admirably as they may be adapted for binding up with the ‘‘ Family Library,” 
we think it a pity that they were not engraved upon a somewhat larger scale. 

Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, Parts XIV. and XV.—These 
eight views are equal, in interest of subject and in excellence of execution, to 
the best of the now numerous landscapes that have preceded them. The hills, 
rivers, inns, and bridges, answer both to nature and the descriptions, which is 
much more than can be said of the un-Scott-like creations that we sometimes see 
submitted to the world as illustrations of the characters of the Waverley Novels. 
The drawings for these eight engravings bear the names of Copley Fielding, 
Roberts, Evans, Prout, Cattermole, W. Westall, &c. 

TIilustrated Road Book of the Route from London to Naples, Part I.—The first 
of five parts, intended to complete the work, gives token of a production of no 
common beauty and value. It will contain twenty-four engravings, by the two 
Findens, after drawings by Prout, Starfield, and Brockedon. Each part will 
comprise a distinct portion of the route, with illustrations to accompany it—as 
from London to Paris, and thence to Turin, Florence, Rome, and N aples. The 
work will thus present a succession of the most romantic and remarkable views 
of English, French, and Italian scenery, in the whole line of road from London 
to Naples. Those here given are of the highest order, and at once stamp the 
publication as one that will have charms and attractions alike for the eyes of 
those who travel, as for those who are satisfied (or condemned) to admire nature 
at home through the medium of art. The views are, Dover, by Stanfield— 
Calais, by Prout—Abbeville, Stanfield again, in a new way—Beauvais, Prout, 
finer than before—and, certainly not the least lovely, Place Louis XVI., by 
Brockedon. The Messrs. Finden have seldom exercised their talents with better 
effect. The editor also undertakes to correct the errors and mis-statements of 
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other tourists, in whieh, though he will have a great deal to do, he will be very 
usefully employed. 

The Views in the East.—India, Canton, and the shores of the Red Sea, are not 
likely to be soon exhausted ; they continue to supply a beautiful succession of 
subjects for the talents of the eminent artists engaged upon this work. Captain 
Elliot’s sketches have received ample justice at their hands. Of the three 
engravings in this number we scarcely know which to prefer; the last is cer- 
tainly not the least—a view of the Water Palace at Mandoo; but beautiful as it 
is, we cannot pronounce the others inferior to it. 

National Portrait Gallery, Parts XXVI. and VII.—The gallery is here 
enriched with several valuable and interesting accessions to its illustrious list, 
At the head of them stands the portrait of the King, and then follows a monarch 
of a different order—Sir Walter Scott. For the accuracy of the likeness we 
cannot say much, but the biographer has done him better justice than the 
artist. The other portraits are those of Viscount Exmouth, Lord Lynedoch, the 
Earl of Albemarle, and the Bishop of Bristol—well engraved, and worthy of 
the rest. 

Illustrations of Don Quixote.—These illustrations are “dedicated to the 
memory of Cervantes ;’? we wish they were more worthy of it. Mr. Alken is 
a clever man, and he has got his designs cleverly engraved; but if the glorious 
old knight were precisely the personage here figured, the world would not have 
laughed at him for so many years, and would very soon close his history for 
ever. As portraits of a thin man and a thin horse, they are successful enough ; 
as Quixotes and Rosinantes, they are unspiritual and commonplace. 

Of Man, Six Monograms, by David Scott, S.A.—These monograms require 
a key to render them generally intelligible. We detect glimpses of grandeur in 
them, and indications of philosophical meaning, boldly shadowed forth. They 
treat of Life, of Relation, of Knowledge, of Intellect, of Power, and of Death; 
the last forming a group that Fuselli might have painted, or Shelley clothed in 
the colours of poetry. 

A concise Description of selected Apples, by Hugh Ronalds, F.H.S. Witha 
Figure of each Sort, drawn from Nature, upon Stone, by his Daughter.—We never 
imagined that any thing half so beautiful or interesting could be painted, or 
said, about apples. We congratulate the learned horticulturalist, and all 
who seek to cultivate this excellent and useful fruit, upon a publication which 
treats not only of the management of orchards, but, to use the words of the 
preface, ‘‘ of extensive and smaller gardens, for paradise stocks, for the purpose 
of sale, and for walls.”” The drawings are beautifully executed, and possess all 
the richness and colouring of nature. We recommend Miss Ronalds to 
pursue the path she has entered upon, assured that full success must attend her 
labours. 








WORKS IN THE PRESS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. Hampden, his Party, and his Times, 





+ By Miss F. Kemble: Francis the 
“irst, an Historical Drama. 

By Messrs. Lander: A Journal of an 
Expedition to explore the Course and 
Yermination of the Niger, embellished 
with illustrative Engravings, and a Map 
of the Route. 

By Dr. Southey: a second Series of 
Colloquies on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Society. The third volume 
of his History of the Peninsular War 
will appear this season: and Essays, 
Moral and Political, in two volumes. 


By Lord Nugent: Memorials of 


with Portraits and Autograph Letters. 

The Sketch of Venetian History, of 
which one volume has been published, 
will be completed in a second, to appear 
in the Family Library. 

By Allan Cunningham : the fifth (and 
final) volume of Lives of the Painters. 
It will contain twelve lives; viz.—Jame- 
son, Ramsay, Romney, Runieman, 
Copley (father of Lord Lyndhurst),, 
Mortimore, Raeburn, Hoppner, Owen, 
Lawrence, Harlow, and Bonnington. 

A Life of Sir Isaac Newton, by Dr. 
Brewster ;aTour through South Holland, 
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with desigus by Lieutenant-Col. Batty, 
who also engraves them; a detailed 
History of the Mutiny in the Bounty 
(which has supplied a subject for Lord 
Byron's Island) ; the second volume of 
the Sketches of Venetian History ; and 
a work on Chemistry, are among the 
volumes of the Family Library now in 
the press. 

A Picturesque Annual has been an- 
nounced, embellished by Stanfield, and 
to be edited by Leitch Richie. 

By James Prinsep, Esq.: the Holy 
City of Benares, illustrated in a series 
of beautifully finished plates. 

By the Rev. William Liddiard: a 
Tour in Switzerland, in one volume, 
interspersed with Poetry. 

By Captain Head: a series of Views 
to illustrate the very interesting Scenery 
met with in the Overland Journey from 
Europe to India, by way of the Red Sea, 
— Egypt. &e. 

By Lord Dover: a Life of Frederic 
the Great, King of Prussia. It is ex- 
pected that this work will appear in the 
course of the Autumn. 

By the Baron Heurteloup: Principles 
of Lithotrity, or, a Treatise on the Art 
of Curing the Stone without Incision. 

A Key to Bernay’s Familiar German 
Exercises. 

By Bisset Hawkins, M.D.: Sum- 
mary of Facts hitherto ascertained re- 
specting the Cholera of Russia, with a 
detail of its Progress from Asia to 
Europe. 

By Mr. Gould: Ornithological De- 
lineations, in Continuation ofhis Century 
of Birds, from the Himalaya Mountains, 
never previously figured. ‘The descrip- 
tions will be supplied by N. A. Vigors, 
Esq. F.R.S. 

y Mr. Britton: the History of Wor- 
cester Cathedral, uniform with that of 
Hereford, &c. And bythe same Au- 
thor, Descriptive Sketches of Tunbridge 
Wells, and the Improvements on the 
Calverley Estate; also of the Pic- 
turesque Scenery, Seats, and Antiqui- 
ties in the Vicinity. 

LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

A Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, with a 
Review of the History of Maritime Dis- 
covery. 8vo. 10s. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. W. 
Huskisson, with a Biographical Memoir. 
3 vols. 8vo. £2. 2s. 

State Papers, published under the 
Authority of His Majesty’s Commis- 
em Vol. l. 4te. King Henry VIII. 

3. 3s. 


List of New Works. 
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Tytler's History of Scotland. Vol. 
IV. 8vo. 12s, 

An Historical Inquiry into the Pro- 
duction of the Precious Metals. By 
Wm. Jacob, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Annals of some of the British Norman 
Isles, constituting the Bailewick of 
Guernsy. By John Jacobs, Esq. Royal 
8vo. Plates. £1. 2s. 6d. 

History of the Northmen, or Danes 
and Normans, from the earliest ‘Time to 
the Conquest of England, by William 
of Normandy. By Henry Wheaton. 
8vo. 8s. 

MEDICAL, 

A Manual of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy ; comprising a concise des- 
cription of the Articles used in Medi- 
cine. ‘Translated from the French of 
H. M. Edwards, M.D., and P. Vavas- 
sour, M.D. By John Davies. 8vo. 
12s. 

A Treatise on Cholera, as it appeared 
in Asia, and more recently in Europe. 
By Geo. Hamilton Bell. 8vo. 5. 6d. 

Cocks’s Pathological Anatomy. 32mo. 
7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Explanation of the Nature and 
Properties of Logarithms. By the Rev. 
James Little. 8vo. 8s. 

Facts Illustrative of the Administra- 
tion and Consequences of the Punish- 
ment of Death in the Metropolis. By 
Edward Gibbonn Wakefield, Esq. 12mo, 

Past and Present Times. By a Lady. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Companion 
-< Margate and Ramsgate, &c. 12mo. 
s. 

Lanzi’s History of Painting. 2 vols. 
crown vo. 16s. 

Van Diemen’s Land Almanack for 


1831. 12mo. 5s. 

Philosophy in Sport. By Dr. Paris. 
3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Knowledge for the People, Zoological 
Series. 18mo. 4s. 


Planta’s New Picture of Paris. 
edition enlarged. 9s. 

Eight introductory Lectures at the 
London University Sessions, 1829-30 
and 3l. 8vo. 9s. 

A Preparation for Euclid. 
3s. 6d. 

Chance’s Treatise on Powers. Vol. I. 
royal 8vo. 2ls. 

A Concise Description of selected 
Apples. By Hugh Ronalds. 4to. £4. 
4s. plain. £5. 5s. coloured. 


16th 


12mo. 


Britton’s History, &c. of Hereford 
Cathedral, No. 3. to complete the Ac- 
count of that Cathedral. 

— la Beche’s Manual of Geology. 
2mo. 


18s. 
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Booth’s Principles of English Com- 
gsition. 12mo. 7s. 6d, 


Britton’s Architectural Dictionary, 
with ten Engravings. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


The Dutchman's Fireside. A Tale 
by the Author of “ Letters from the 
South.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 

Harrison’s'T ales ofa Physician, second 
series. crown 8vo. 7. 6d. 

Ben Howard, or the Pedlar and the 
Publican, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Club Book, consisting of Original 
Tales, by distinguished Authors. 3 vols. 

t 8vo. 24s. 

The Staft-Officer, or the Soldier of 
Fortune, a Tale. By Oliver Moore. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

Rustum Khan, or, Fourteen Nights’ 
Entertainments at the Shah Bhag, or 
Royal Gardens at Ahmedabad. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 30s. 

Roscoe’s Novelist Library. Vol. III. 
Humphry Clinker. 12mo. 5s. 

Standard Novels. Vol. V. Godwin’s 


St. Leon. 12mo. 6s. 


POETRY. 


Specimens of Macaronic Poetry, with 
an Introduction. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Osmin and Leila, a Turkish Tale, 
with other Poems. By P. E. Byme. 

. 2s. 6d. 

The German Muse; the Worth of 
Woman, and the Tong of the Bell. From 
the German of Frederick Von Schiller, 
with an interlinear ‘Translation in Eng- 
lish. 4to. 5s. 

Ritson’s Fairy Tales. crown 8vo. 9s. 


RELIGION AND MORALS. 


The Popular Evidence of Christianity 
stated and examined in eight Discourses. 
Preached at the Lecture founded by the 
Rev. John Bampton. By T. W. Lan- 
caster. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons Preached to a Country Con- 

tion. By the Rev. C. H. Beatson 
odes. 12mo. 5s. 


The Works of the late Rev. Robert 


List of New Works. 
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Hall. Edited by Dr. O. Gregory. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 

Marshall on Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Carson on Baptism. 8vo. 7s. 

Selections from the Works of Hooker. 
By the Rev. H. Clipold. 12mo. 3s. 

Trinitarian and Unitarian Sermons, 
according to the Scripture Doctrine of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. 
E. L. Tournour. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Ryan's Lectures for Religious In- 
struction for Young Persons. I2mo. 4s. 

The Pious Christian’s Daily Prepara- 
tion for Death. Extracted from the 
Works of Hall. 8vo. 3s. 

Vindication of the Religious Opinions 
of the High Classes in this Country. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Sermons on Various Subjeets of Chris- 
tian Doctrine and Practice. By the 
Rev. George Garioch, Minister of Mel- 
drum. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Beechey’s Voyage to the, Pacific. 
2 vols. 8vo. 38s. 

Family Library. Vol. XXIII. Bein 
an Account of a Tour through Holland. 
5s. 

Dates and Distances, shewing what 
may be done in a Tour of Sixteen 
Months, as performed in 1829 and 1830. 
post 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

New Estate, or Young Travellers in 
Wales and Ireland. 12mo. 7s. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, a new 
edition. By the Rt. Hon. John Wilson 
Croker, 5vols. 8vo. 3s. 

The Life of Bishop Kerr. Vol. If. 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 8vo. lis. 

The Life and Death of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 

Life and Adventures of Nathaniel 
Pearce, written by Himself. Edited by 
I. I. Halls Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

The Lives of Celebrated Travellers, 
forming the eleventh volume of the Na- 
12mo._ 6s. 


tional Library. 
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PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 


To William Geofrey Kneller, Hack- 
ney, Middlesex, Esq., for certain im- 
provements on stills or apparatus for 
distilling.-29th June ; 6 months. 

Yo Jacob Perkins, Fleet-street, Lon- 
don, engineer, for improvements in 
generating steam.—2d July ; 6 months. 

To Baron Charles Wetterstedt, 
Whitechapel-road, Middlesex, for a com- 
position or combination of materials for 
sheathing, painting, or preserving ships’ 
bottoms, and for other purposes.—6th 
July ; 6 months. 

Yo Robert Hicks, Wimpole-street, 
Middlesex, surgeon, for certain im- 
provements in culinary apparatus.—6th 
July; 6 months. 

To Adolphe Jacquessou, Leicester- 
square, Middlesex, Esq., for certain im- 
provements in machinery or apparatus 
applicable to lithographic and other 
printing.—6th July ; 6 months. 

To Richard Prosser, Birmingham, 
Warwick, civil engineer, for certain 
improvements in manufacturing nails 
or tacks for ornamenting boxes and arti- 
cles of furniture.—13th July ; 2 months. 

To John Milne, Shaw, Oldham, Lan- 
caster, cotton spinner, for improve- 
ments on certain instruments or ma- 
chines commonly called roving frames 
and slubbing frames, used for preparing 
cotton wool for spinning.—13th July ; 
2 months. 

To Moses Poole, of the Patent Office, 
Lincoln’s-inn, Middlesex, gentleman, 
for certain improvements in steam en- 
goa and in propelling boats and other 

oating bodies, parts of which improve- 
ments are applicable to other purposes. 
—13th July ; 6 months. 

To Augustus Demondion, Old Fish- 
street-hill, London, tor certain improve- 
ments on guns, muskets, and other fire- 
arms, and in cartridges to be used there- 
with, and method of priming the same, 
and in the machinery for making the 
said guns, muskets, and fire-arms, also 
the cartridges and priming, which im- 
provements are also applicable to other 
eer July ; 6 months. 

o James Pycroft, Rolleston, near 
Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire, gentle- 
man, for certain improvements con- 
nected with grates and other fire-places. 
—13th July ; 6 months. 

To Sampson Mordau, Castle-street, 
East Finsbury, Middlesex, engineer, 
for certain improvements in writing and 
drawing pens and penholders, and in 
the method of using them.—13th July ; 
2 months. 


a 


To William Batten, Rochester, Kent, 
gentleman, for an apparatus for check- 
ing or stopping chain cables, which 
apparatus may be applied to other pur- 
poses.—13th July ; 6 months. 

To John De Burgh, Marquess of 
Clanricarde, for certain improvements 
in fire-arms and in the projectiles to be 
used therewith.—l5th July ; 6 months, 





List of Patents which having been granted 
in the month of August, 1817, expire in 
the present month of August, 1831. 


5. Louis Felix Vallet, London, for 
his new ornamental surface to metals, or 
metallic compositions. 

— George Stratton, London, for his 
improved fire-places, and method of ,ven- 
tilating buildings. 

— Charles Atwood, London, for his 
improved manufacture of glass. 

— John Hawks, Gateshead, Durham, 
Sor his new iron rails for rail-ways. 

— Ludvid Granhdern, London, for 
his method of preserving animal and vege- 
table food for stores. 

— Anthony Hill, Plymouth, for his 
improvements in the working of iron. 

— John Dickinson, Abbots-Langley, 
Hertfordshire, for his improved method of 
manufacturing paper. 

— Dennis MacCarthy, London, for 
his improvements on ploughs of various 
descriptions. 

— John Perks, Westminster, for his 
apparatus for purifying and storing gas. 

— Thomas Taft, Birmingham, for his 
improved bridle and reins. 

7. Samuel Mersey, London, for his 
improved method of making livery and coach 
lace. 

9 Edmund Richard Ball, Albury, 
Surrey, for his improved paper, 

12. Edward Biggs, Birmingham, for 
his improved method of making pans and 
stails. 

— James Bounsall, London, for his 
machine for tarring, reeling, and twisting 
yarn and improved cordage. 

— William Geldart, and John Sewant, 
Leeds, for their improvements in man- 
gles. 

23. Jeptha Avery Wilkinson, London, 
Sor machinery for making weavers’ reeds. 

26. George Medhurst, London, for an 
hydraulic balance. 

28. James Mason Champness, and 
Henry Binks, Cheshunt-street, Hert- 
fordshire, for their improved axletrees for 
carriages. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 
Announced from June 20th, to July 22d, 1831, in the London Gazette. 


[Errata in last Number—In place of “ Bankrupts from May 23 to June 23"—read, from May 20 to 
J une 20, &e.]} 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


J. J. Seagood, Bread-street, table-linen manu- 
facturer. 

A. Woodhead, Salford, common-brewer. 

T. P. Lansdown, Chitton, victualler. 

D. Lodge, Poole, ironmonger. 

S. Ramsden, Calne, cotton-manufacturer. 

R. Monteith, Sloane-street, merchant. 

J. Williams, Manchester, chemist. 

T, F. Drought, Ilminster, druggist. 

J. Toms, Kensington, grocer. 

J. Shuttleworth, Liverpool, farmer. 

W. Richardson, Clementhorp, Yorkshire, farmer. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 
[ This Month 116.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 
Atkin, D. and D. Wheeler, Lambeth, Southwark, 
brewers. (Teesdale and Co,, Fenchureh-street. 





Alves, J., Norton-street, bill-broker. (Roberts, 
Milman-street. 
Ablett, J., Hollen-street, bailder. (Williams, 


Alfred-place. 

Adams, M. Atherstone, hat-manufacturer. (Bur- 
foot, King’s-bench-walk, Temple. 

Armitage, W.H.,hop-merchant. (Wilks and Co., 
Finsbury-place. 

Bernard, C., late of Calcutta, merchant. (Til- 
leard and Co., Old Jewry. 

Bassett, W., Dean-street, builder. (Bird, Adam- 
street. 

Bugg, J. and H. Bugg, the younger, and G, Bugg, 
Spalding, bankers. (Bonner, Spalding. 

Brown, J., Sheerness and Tenby, oyster-merchant. 
(Smith and Co., Cooper’s-hall. 

Bishop, E. W., Pentonville, builder. 
and Co., Furnival’s-inn. 

Birch, R.,Shrewsbury, grocer. 


(Sylvester 
(Watson, Shrews- 


bury. 

Beckett, S. Hodge, cotton-spinner. (Walmsley 
and Cu., Chancery-lane. 

Burton, B. Cartworth, plumber. (Bignold and Co., 
Bridge-street. 

Clark, W., Ilford, victualler. 
pool-street. 

Cash, J., Liverpool, tailor. 
pool; Chester, Staple-inn. 
Couchman, W., Bishopsgate-street, linen-draper. 

(Asburst, Newgate-street. 

Crowther, S. Bradford, worsted-spinner. (Lister, 
Cleckeaton. 

Cvoper, J., Aylesbury-street, oilman. (Berkley, 
New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, 

Chapman, J. N., Bridgewater, 
(Gregory and Smith, Bristol. 

Carter, J., Poppin's-court, victualler. 
Fleet-street. 

Chandler, C, Poulshot, Wiltshire, cattle salesman. 
(Jeyes, Chancery-lane. 

Dobson, T., elder, T. Dohson, younger, Kidder- 
minster and City-road, carpet-manufacturers, 
(Brinton, Kidderminster. 

Drakeford, D., Austin-friars, broker. (Hudson, 
King-street. 

Daughtrey, W. C. and J., Kidderminster and 
Bastlett's-buildings, carpet-manulacturers. 
(Dangertield, Lincoln’s-inn-tields. 

Davison and Nouaillie, Star-court, Bread-street, 
silkmen. (Crowether and Maynard, Lothbury. 

Emery, W., Bristol, cornfactor. (Cary and Co., 
Bristol. 

Edge, J., New-mills, Glossop, Derbyshire, calico- 
printer. (Adlington and Co., Bedford-row, 

Filton, J., Somer’s-town and Brighton, leather- 
cutter. (Davies and Co., Princes-street. 


(Woolley, Liver- 


(Morecroft, Liver- 


linen-draper. 


(Brough, 


Featham, R., Islington, builder. 
Co., Lombard-street. 
Flint, H., Liverpool, boarding-house-keeper. 
(Watson and Co., Faleon-square. 
Faux, R., Bordesley, hop-merchant, (Capper, 
Birmingham. 

Fairclough, J., Kdgworth, calico-printer. (Win- 
der, Bolton-le-Moors. 

Flint, P., Burlington-arcade, bookseller. (Par- 
ton, Mildred’s-court, Poultry. 


(Brooking and 


Giles, W., Lad-lane, ribbon-warehouseman. 
(Fisher, Walbrook. 
Gibbs, W., Savage-gardens, wine-merchant. 


(Willey and Co., Lothbury. 

Goode, J., Wilderness-row, engineer. (Faweett, 
Jewin-street. 

Goldsmid, L. P., Carburton-street, bill-broker. 
(Howard, Norfolk-street, Strand. 

Hodson, 8., Portland-town, victualler. (Lyle, 
Mecklenburg-square. 

Hill, J., Little Pulteney-street, dyer. (Rightley, 
Argyle-chambers, Regent-street. 

Harral, J. H., Kirkgate, fruiterer. (Frost, Hall. 

Hodson, S., Glossop, cotton-spinner. (Morris 
and Co., Manchester. 

Hookey, J., Portsea, draper. (Long, Portsea. 

Houghton,W.T., Lambeth, coal-merchant. (Dods, 
Northumberland-street. 

Hyde, J. C., Iver-heath, miller. 
lane, 

Hooper, J., elder, and E. Franklin, Westbury, 
bankers. (‘Tilby, Devizes. 
Huxtable, J., Bristol, factor. (Bevan and Co., 

Bristol. 

Hartwell, T., Derby, silk-throwster. (Dalby, 
Derby. 

Harris, L. R., St. Giles’s, grocer. (Glynes, Ame- 
rican-square, 

Johnson, R., Liverpool, glazier. (Rowson, Pres- 
cot. 

Jenkins, J., Drayton and J. Pillgwenlly, coal- 
merchants. (blower, Lincoln’s-inn-tields ; Le- 
man and Son, Bristol. 

Jenks, J., Bromyard,tanner. (Collins, Ledbury. 

Jones, D., St. Woollos, draper. (Mason, Liver- 
pool, 

Isaacson, R. A, and §., Strand, printers. 

Jones, J., Well-street, engineer. (Wright, Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury. 

Kitehing,S., Leeds, victualler. (Hoden, Leeds. 

Kent, M. Andover, Hants., draper. (Ashurst, 
Newgate-street. 

Lloyd, U., Stingo-lane, brewer. (Reynolds, Kings- 
land-road, 

Litt, W. P., and J. J. Harrison and W. Harrison, 
Lime street, merchants, (Haddan and Co., 
Angel-court. 

Lodge, D., Poole, ironmonger. 
Now-inn; Parr, Poole, 

Luke, J., Mark-lane, wine-merchant. 
shank, King’s-arms-yard, 

Law, G., Liverpool, builder. 
New-inn, 

Lewis, W., Reading, brewer. (Pittman, Padding- 
ton-green. 

March, J. Tutbury, grocer. 
Throgmorton-street. 

Marr, E, J., Sculcoate and Hull, dealer. 
Hull. 

Moore, J. M.,Ashbourne, innkeeper. (Flint, Ut- 
toxeter. 

Moore, W. and J. M‘Creight, Liverpool, corn- 
merchants, (Bardswell, Liverpool. 


(Barn, Finch- 


(Holme and Co., 
(Cruick- 
(Holme and Co., 


(Amory and Co., 
(Frost, 


Moses, T. M., Stockton-upon-Tees, joiner, &e. 
(Marshall, Durham. 

Merryweather,S., Manchester, brewer. (Mallock, 
Southampton-street. 
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Marsh, J., Manchester, inn-keeper. 
and Co,, Manchester, 

Martin, <. and F. Richard, London-wall and 
Leeds, wool-brokers. (Hindman and Co., Ba- 
singhall-street. 

Muddell, J., New-street, hosier. (Aston, Old 
Broad street. 

Morville, J., Wakefield, horse-dealer, (Rathbone, 
Crown-court ; Janson, Wakefield. 

Mackenzie, A., sen., Liverpool, liquor-merchant. 
(Cuvelje, Great James-street. 

Mott, F. O. P., King-street, Bloomsbury, coach- 
maker, (Baker and Hodson, Lincoln’s inn- 
fields. 

Naylor, J., Milk-street, woollen-warebouseman. 
(Fisher, 162, Aldersgate-street. 

Needham, E., Stockport,currier. (Milne and Co., 
Temple. 


(Crossley 


Osborn, J., Gainsborough, iroumonger. (Shep- 
herd, Great Driffield. 
Owen, J., Chisweill-street, victualler. (Glynes, 


America-square. 

Overton, J. L., Leamington Priors, builder. 
(Haynes, Warwick. 

Phillips, J., Brook-street, tobacconist. 
Jewin-street. 

Pattison, W., Wetherby, spirit-merchant. (Bail- 
lie, Tadcaster. 

Payne, D. B., H. Hope, and G.H. Hope, Wells, 
bankers. (Brookes, Wells. 

Palmer, J., Birmingham, scrivener. 
Birmingham, 

Phipp, P., Union-court, auctioneer. (Taylor, King- 
street, Cheapside. 

Pontin, J. M., Turnmill-street, wire-weaver. 
(Rash, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street. 

Richardson, W., Clementhorpe, tanner. (Blan- 
chard and Co., York. 

Raven, J. S., Skinner-street, grocer. (Wigley, 
Essex-street, Strand. 

Riley, T., Coventry, dyer. 
Gray’s inn. 

Sawbridge, W., Coventry, ribbon-mannfacturer. 
(Austen and Co., Gray’s-inn. 

Smith,J., Blackman-street, linen-draper, (Ashurst, 
Newgate: street. 

Salter, J., Tiverton, stationer, 
stone-buildings. 


(Norton, 


(Parker, 


(Austen and Co., 


(Bennett, Feather- 


Bankrupts. 





[Aueusz,; 
Saywell, A,, Queenborough, linen-draper (Ed- 
meades, Sheerness, 
Smith, W., Welwyn, grocer. (Grover and Co., 
Bedford-row. 
Sale, S. H.,Glossup, cotton-spinner. (Morris and 
Co., Manchester. 
Smith, W., ‘furnham-green, draper, (Brooks, 
New-inn. 
Staton, R., Carlton street,tailor. (Constable and 
Co,, Symond’s-inn. 
Spedding, D., Carlisle, butcher. (Hodgson, Car- 
lisle. 
Smith, J..C., Lower Deptford-road, ship-owner. 
(Long, Staple-inn., 
Sutton, J., Andover, seedsman. (Everest, Epsom. 
Solomon, E., Bath, jeweller. Nese ng Bath. 
Statham, T. jun., Clunton,cattle-dealer. (Kough, 
Shrewsbury. 
Tilsley, W., and W. Jones, Newtown, bankers, 
(Drew, Newtown. 
Tosker, W., Waterhead mill, Oldham, inn-keeper. 
(Shuttleworth, Rochdale. 
Tapper, H., Titchtield, innkeeper. (Paddon, 
Fareham. 
Triggs,H.,Sol’s-row, copper-plate-printer. (Stur- 
my, Southwark. 
Timbrell, T., Trowbridge, banker. (Egan and 
Co,, Essex-street; Luxford and Co., Bradford. 
Viney, C. Brodsley, Warwickshire, yictualler. 
(Tooke and Carr, Bedford-row. 
Williams,W., St.Woollos, coal-merchant. (M‘Don- 
nell and Co., Usk; Prothero and Co., Newport. 
Willsaire, W., elder, and G. Willshire, Oxford. 
street, bakers. (Young, Mark-lane. 
West, T., and A. Brain, younger, Conham, coal- 
miuers. (Meredith, Birmingham. 
hite, W., Newent, corn-dealer, (Henderson and 
Co., Lancaster-place. 
Wright, J. 1. B., Liverpool, druggist. 
Liverpoo!. 
Watkins, J.,Old Kent-road, victualler. (Gaitskell, 
Southwark. 
Wigston, W , Derby, lace-manufacturer. 
West, J., Froome, Selwood, banker and ironmon. 
ger. (Jessop, Derby. 
Yewens, W., Copthall-court or Pentonville, mine- 
ageat. (Holt, Threadneedle-street. 


(Wiiliams, 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


TuE process of flowering in the wheats, that most critical advance towards matu- 
rity, has, according to the whole tenor of our information, passed off in a healthful 
and natural state, and the ears, upon rich lands, are long, full and exuberant. The 
drawback as to this crop of crops, is, of course, upon cold and foul clay lands, chilled 
to the heart by the long and continued moisture of past seasons, and the want of re- 
freshment by that first of improvements on all such, under-draining. On these 
soils, the corn stands thin, and both the stalk and the ear are short. On middling 
soils also, the ears, though numerous and healthy, which may be looked upon as a 
balance, are small, thence not superabundant in kernel. As a consequence of the 
few days of rigid and unseasonable frost in May, we, from old experience, foresaw 
the foundation of at least a partial blight, which is now confirmed—its well known 
indications, to a greater or less degree, being apparent in most crops; in some, that 
most dreaded malady the smut, which may be either propagated by smutty seed, 
or originate primarily from the atmospheric stroke, however pure the sown. 
This we painfully experimented and ascertained long since. The Scots are reiterat- 
ing their complaints against the fly, as the devourer of their wheats during the last 
four years, of which, as lately observed, we have no experience, having always 
found the damages to arise from the aphis, in its pediculous, not its winged state. 
Nor are we aware, so far as our experience extends, that, the aphis fly survives the 
winter, though we do not deny the possibility. The same rule holds, so far as we 
know, in reference to the turnip crop—no blight, no fly ; though some letters state 
the smail damage which during the present season has been done to those plants, to 
have been occasioned by last year’s flies, or even those of several seasons old. ‘The 
wheat, indeed all the culmiferous crops on the poorest and thinnest light lands, were 
subjected to a variety, some of them incurable defects, from the long drought, and 
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the beans are _— injured by the insect; but in general, though short in the 
haulm, it is fully podded, As a-whole, wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, turnips, 
are sanguinely expected to produce a full average crop; but to repeat our last 
year’s caution, we say aspice Pa let us wait the event; we shall determine with 
more accuracy, after the harvest shall have been got in, and the articles submitted 
to the test of measure and value. In Ireland, they speak most decisively of the 
juxuriance of their crops; in Scotland, with less assurance; and on many parts of 
the continent they apprehend considerable failure, the drought probably having 
been there more severe and continuous, than in our insular climate. 

The late heavy storms of wind and rain, fortunately of short duration, battered 
down the bulkiest and most luxuriant crops in exposed quarters. ‘The grain must 
be thence subject to certain degrees of damage, and the former to an additional 
expence in harvesting. ‘The period since has been almost diurnally showery, but 
the temperature mild, yet to a degree influensal, the wind generally in the g. W., 
but almost daily and temporarily verging towards the N.,and precluding the access 
of any excessive dog-day heats. Our ancient acquaintance Swithin, who by patent 
is Sanctus pluviosus, has been daily exercising his privilege of either moistening or 
drenching us, and should he proceed to the full length of his tether, namely, forty 
days, he will add considerably to the labour and expense of the harvest, the com- 
mencement of which upon the forwardest lands is matter of daily expectation. On 
such, considerable quantities of peas have been already harvested in fine condition. 
On some lands, the vermin have made great havoc with this crop. All the 

have failed in point ot quantity, alt we have another greatly deficient crop 
of clover. The hay, however, is generally well got up, and the quality excellent, a 
great advant to those stock breeders, in the North particularly, who hold such 
numerous herds from the impossibility of obtaining a remunerating price for. their 
store cattle. On the head of live stock, there seems to be nothing new. Horned 
cattle and horses at the fairs, are. generally quoted lower, but with frequent excep- 
tions, chiefly in the South. As to the élite of saddle and coach horses, they have, 
for years past, defied all market variation or decline ; and in Norfolk, and some other 
counties, high quality in the cattle has commanded a brisk sale, and high price. 
Pig stock, particularly the young, are quoted dearer, yet we have been of late much 
surprised to hear several farmers assert, that there is no profit attached to pig 
breeding. All ere is on the side of an advance on wool, which nevertheless 
is yet tardy. The hops are in somewhat of a dubious state, from the various ap- 
—_— of blight upon them, though the bine is exceedingly strong and luxuriant. 
orcester and Herefordshire are said to be most fortunate with this precarious 
crop. The few crops of flax grown, chiefly in the S. W., are most beautiful and 
flourishing. Of hemp, another ornamental as well as useful crop, we have heard little 
of late years, even in Norfolk; and saffron, we suppose, has been long extinct, even 
at Saffron Walden. The great demand for beend corn has long since nearly extin- 
guished all crops of those extra kinds, which we willingly import, as the great de- 
claimers against importation are in the constant habit of doing with all sorts of seeds. 
From the constant rains, the second crop of grass must prove abundant ; thence, from 
the fine quality of the one and the quantity of the other, it may yet prove a fortunate 
hay and grass season. In Scotland, they complain of a disease in thé oats, there 
styled the leg or tulip root, of which we have no experience, at least, under that 
nick-name ; they also say, that their land has grown tired of clover, a very com- 
mon complaint with us in former days, which, however, we then supposed to origi- 
nate chiefly in an improper management of that crop. We have seen in this 
country the stoutest and heaviest crops of clover we ever witnessed. ‘Though the 
fruits were so generally cut off in quantity, there has yet been no scarcity of those 
in season, but at an advanced price. 

The following is a wonderful evidence of the immense powers of multiplication in 
seeds. A single rye-grass seed produced 278 stems. ‘There were 15 joints in each 
stem, each joint containing 10 seeds, making the extraordinary total of 41,700 seeds. 
The plant was grown, and the account taken by Mr. Reeve, of Yalding. 

Smithfield. — Beef, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 4d.—Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 6d.—Veal, 4s. to 5s. 
—Lamb, 4s. &d. to 5s. 6d.—Dairy-Pork, 5s.—Rough fat, 2s. 7d. 

Corn Exchange.—W heat, 55s. to 72s.—Barley, 26s. to 34s.—Oats, 21s. to 32s.— 
Bread, 4lb. London loaf, 10d.—Hay, 50s. to 84s.—Clover ditto, 70s. to 120s.— 
Straw, 27s. to 38s. 

Coal Exchange.—Coals, in the Pool, 31s. 6d. to 328. 3d. per chaldron. 

Middlesex, July 25th, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PPEFERMENTS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ETC. 


Rev. W.S. Phillips to be Chaplain to 
Bishop of Gloucester.—Rev. W. Knight 
to the perpetual Curacy of St. James’s, 
Myton.— Rev. T. G, Parr, to the per- 
— Curacy of St. Michael’s, Lich- 

eld.—Rev. C. F. Millard, to the Vi- 
ca of Sedgeford, Norfolk.—Rev. C. 
Underwood, to the Vicarage of Upton 
Bishop, Herefordshire—Rev. C. H. 
Luteridge, to the tual Curacy of 
St. Paul, Hudderstel —Rev. C. Clut- 
ton, to the Vicarage of Lugwardine, 
Herefordshire.—Rev. A. Matthews, to 
be Canon Residentiary of Hereford.— 
Rev. H. Huntingford, to the office of 
Protector in Divinity in the cathedral 
church of Hereford.—Rey. Sir G. W. 
Bishop, Bart., to the Deanery of Liss- 
more.—Rev. 8S. V. L. Hammick, to the 
Ministry of Brunswick chapel, St. 
Marylebone.—Rev. H. W. Cottle to 
the Vicarage of Watford, Northampton. 
—Rev. S. Hudson, jun., to the Rectory 
of Castle Carrock, Cumberland.—Rev. 
G. Mason, to the Rectory of Whitwell, 
Derbyshire.—Rev. G. Woods, to the 
Rectory of Westdean-cum-Singleton, 
Sussex._Rev. J. Clifton, to the Vicarage 
of Willoughby-on-the-Wolds, Notiing- 
ham.— Rev. J. F. Woodham, to be Chap- 
lain to the County Jail, Hants.—Rev. 
C. Sympson, to the Rectory of 'Teversall, 
Notts.—Rev. G. H. Bowen, to the Rec- 
tory of St. Paul, Covent Garden.— 
Rev. J. Vaughan, to be afternoon Lec- 
turer of St. Clement Danes, London.— 
Rev. C. Swan, to the Rectory of St. 
Michael's, Stamford.—Rev. J. White, 
to the Vicarage of Saxilly, Lincolnshire. 
—Rev. W. Dusatoy, to the Rectory of 
Exton, Hants.—Rev. T. R. Wolcome, 
to be Rural Dean of the Deanery of 
Castle Martin.—Rev. H. Nicholls, of 
Barnstaple, to the Vicar of Rock. 
bear, Devon.—Rev. W. Ford, to the 
perpetual Curacy of Cumwhitton. 


HOME MARRIAGES. 


Sir B. R. Graham, Bart., to Harriet, 
fifth daughter of the Rev. R. Cottam. 
—J. Stuckey, Esq., to Monique, niece 
of the late Sir W. Bellingham, Bart.— 
E. Tremayne, Esq.. to Sarah Henrietta, 
only daughter of Rear Admiral Wat- 
kins.—J. Webber, Esq., to Susan, fourth 
daughter of General Churchill.—Rev. 
R. Berners, youngest son of Archdeacon 
Berners, to Eliza, third daughter of the 
late General Sir C. Cuyler, Bart.—Rev. 


K. C. Bayley, to Miss Charlotte Brock. 
man.—Rev. W. Horne, eldest son of 
Sir W. Horne, his Majesty’s Solicitor 
General, to Miss Elizabeth Busk.— 
Lieut. Col- Hughes, to Eliza Luther, 
daughter of J. Taylor, Esq., late phy- 
sician to the King.—Sir John Ogilvey, 
Bart., to Juliana Barbara, youngest 
daughter of the late Lord Henry 
Howard, and niece to the Duke of 
Norfolk.—M. T. Smith, Esq., M. P., to 
Louisa, third daughter of Sir M. W. 
Ridley, Bart., M.P.—Rev. C. I. Glyn, 
son of Sir. R. C. Glyn, Bart., to Miss 
Augusta Granville. 


HOME DEATHS. 

Admiral Sir John Knight, 83.—W. 
Roscoe, Esq., 77. — Lady Eldon, 76, 
wife of the Earl of Eldon.—Lord Grey, 
son of Earl Wilton. — Vice-Admiral 
Viscount ‘Torrington, 64.—Rev. Dr. 
Randolph, 77.—At Plymouth, Anna, 
Baroness Trimlestoun, 73, widow of 
Robert, Lord Trimlestoun.—At Bath, 
Hon. Eliza Baillie, relict of Colonel W. 
A. Baillie, and daughter of Viscount 
Doneraile.—In Arlington-street, Lord 
Robert Spencer, 83.—Very Rev. J. 
Bayly, Dean of Lissmore.—Lady Ka- 
tharine Walpole, 82.—At Merton Ab- 
bey, Rear Admiral Isaac Smith, 79.— 
At Derrymore, Mathew Greany, 107.— 
At Trowell, in which village he was born, 
Mr. John Bacon, 100.—In the World’s- 
end-passage, Chelsea, Charles Patrick 
Gibson, 1]1.—Rev. John Gutch, 86.— 
R. W. Elliston, Esq., 58.—At Bath, C. 
Philiott, Esq., 85. — At Roehampton, 
Lord Augustus Hill, fourth son of the 
late Marquess of Downshire.—Sir. G. 
Montgomery, Bart., M.P., Peebles. 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At Malta, the Earl of Rothes, to 
Louisa, third daughter of Col. Mors- 
head.—_At Leghorn, A. Homfray, Esq., 
son of Sir J. Homfray, to Eustatia, 
daughter of Vice-Admiral Donnelly, and 
sister of Lady Audley.—At Jersey, C. 
Franklyn, Esq., to Emily H. Torrens, 
daughter of the late Lieutenant Colonel 
Popham. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Paris, Earl of Dundonnald, 83.— 
At Kleizewo, General Diebitsch Sabal- 
kansky, commander in chief of the Rus- 
sian forces in Poland.— At Sidney, 
(Australia), Dr. Halloran, 65. — The 
Grand Duke Constantine. 








